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TRAVELS 


ANACHARSIS. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Conversation on the Institution of Pythagoras. 

The Samian. 

You certainly do not believe that Pythagoras has ad- 
vanced the absurdities that are attributed to him ? 

Anacharsis. They indeed excited ray surprise. 
On the one hand I beheld that extraordinary man 
enriching his country with the knowledge of other 
nations, making discoveries in geometry which can 
only appertain to genius, and founding that school 
which has produced so many great men ; and on the 
other, I saw his disciples fi’equcntly ridiculed on the 
stage, and obstinately persevering in the observance 
of certain frivolous practices, which they justified by 
puerile reasons, or forced allegories. I read your 
authors, and made inquiries of the Pythagoreans, but 
I oidy met with a mysterious and enigmatical lan- 
guage. I consulted the other philosophers ; and Py- 
thagoras was represented to me as the head of a sect 
you VI. B 
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of ciithnsiasts, who had taught iucomprehensible 
dogmas, and prescribed impracticable observances. 

Samian. This portrait is not very flattering. 

Anacharsk. Hear to the end the account of my 
prejudices and inquiries. When I was at Memphis, 
I perceived the source from which yoxn* founder had 
derived the rigorous laws to which he had subjected 
you ; they are the same with those of the Egyptian 
priests.'' Pythagoras adopted them without consider- 
ing' diat the rule of diet ought to vary according 
to the diflerence of climates and religions. Let us 
give an example. These priests hold beans in such 
aversion, that none are sown throughout all Egypt ; 
and if by chance a single plant any where springs up, 
they turn away their eyes from it, as from an impure 
thing."* If this vegetable is hurtful in Egypt, the 
priests acted rightly in proscribing it ; but Pythagoras 
ought not to have imitated them ; and still less ought 
he, if the prohibition was only founded on some idle 
superstition. He has nevertheless transmitted it to 
you : and never did it occasion, in the places where 
it originated, so cruel a scene as has been acted in 
our time. 

Dionysius, king of Syracuse, was desirous to 
penetrate your mysteries. The Pythagoreans, whom 
he persecuted in his states, carefully concealed them- 
selves. He gave orders that some should be brought 
to him from Italyst" A. detachment of soldiers per- 
ceived ten of these philosophers journeying peaceably 

Chaerem. ap, Forph. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 309. ' Rechcrch. 

Philos, sur les Egypt, t. i. p. lOS. “ Herodot. lib. 2. c. 37. 
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fromvTarentum to Metapontum, and gave 
them like wild beasts. They fled before their 
suers; but at the sight of a field of beans, whicb 
happened to be in their way, they stopped, put them- 
selves in a posture of defence, and submitted to be 
all massacred, mther than defile their souls by touch? 
ing that odious vegetable.” Presently after, the officer 
who commanded the detachment surprised two others 
who had not been able to follow the rest. These 
were Myllias of Crotona, and his wife Tymitba, a 
native of Lacedfemon, and far advanced in her preg- 
nancy. They were brought to Syracuse. Dionysius 
wished to leani from them why their companions 
had rather chosen to lose their lives than cross the 
field of beans ; but neither his promises nor his 
threats could induce them to satisfy his curiosity: 
and Tymicha bit off her tongue, lest she should yield 
to the tortiu'cs, the instruments of which were placed 
before her eyes. We here see, however, what the 
prejudices of fanaticism, and the senseless laws by 
which they are cherished, are able to effect. 

Samian. I lament the fate of these unhappy per- 
sons. Their zeal, which was not very enlightened, 
was doubtless soured by the cruelties which had for 
some time been exercised against them. They judged 
of the importance of their opinions by the eageme’ss 
of their enemies to force them to renounce them. 

Anacharsis. And do you think that they might 
without a crime have violated the precept of Py- 
thagoras ? 

* Hippob. etNeant. ap. Iamb, in Vit. Pytliag. c. 31. p. ir)8. 
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Scnnian. Pytiiagoras lias wi-itten scarcely any 
tiling;'’ 'the works which luc attrihiited to him are 
ahhost all by his disciples,’’ who have burthened his 
rules with many new practices. You have heard it 
said, and it will hereafter be still more confidently 
affirmed, that Pythagoras annexed an infinite merit 
to abstinence from beans.'* It is nevertheless certain 
that he himself very frequently ate them ; as I learn- 
ed, when a young man, from Xenophilus, and many 
aged persons who w^ere almost contemporary with 
Pythagoras.' 

Anacharsis. And why then did he after^vai’ds for- 
bid tliem to be eaten ? 

Samian. Pythagoras pennitted the eating of them, 
hetsiuse he believed them w'holesome ; but his dis- 
ciples have forbidden them, hccanse they produci' 
flatulence, and are otherwise ])r('judicial to health ; ’ 
and their opinion, -which agrees Avith that of the 
greatest physicians, has jircAuiled.' 

Anacharsis. lliis prohibition then, according to 
you, is only a civil regtolation, or salutary julvice. I 
have nevertheless heard other Pythagoreans speak of 
it as a sacred laAv, which is fiimided either on the 


•Plut. de Fort. Alex. t. ii. p. 32B. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 
6^. Lucian, pro Laps. § 5. t. i. p. Ding. LaSrt. lib. 8. 

§G. , Diog. Lagrt. lib. 8. § 7. « Id. ibid. § 24. Iambi. 

Vit. Pythag. c. 24. p. 92. Porph. Vit. Pythag, p. 44. Lucian. 
Vitar. .'Vuct. § C. i. i. p. 545. Id. Ver. Hist. lib. 2. §. 24. t. ii. 
p. 122. Plin. lib. 18, c. 12. t. ii. p. 115. ' Aristox. ap. Aul. 

(lell, lib. 4. cap. 11. ' Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 3. i)agc 521. 

Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1316. Cicer. de Divinat. lib. 1. cap, 30. 
1. 26’. ‘ Hippocr. de Diet, lib, 2. § 13. t. i. p. 218, 
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mysteries of nature and religion, or the principles of 
a wise pdliey," 

Samian. With us, as among almost all religious 
societies, the civil laws are sacred laws ; the character 
of sanctity, which is impressed on them, renders their 
observance more certain and easy. Art must he em- 
ployed to overcome the negligence of men, as well as 
to subjugate their passions. The rules relative to 
abstinence are every day violated when they are con- 
sidered as having no other merit tlian that of pre- 
serving health. The man who, I'or the sake of the 
.latter, would not sacrifice a single pleasure, will risk 
his life a thousand times in defence of rites which he 
reverences without knowing their object. 

Anacharsis. Are we to believe, then, that those 
ablutions, privations, and lasts, which the Egyptian 
priests so scrupulously observe, and which are so 
strongly recommended in the Grecian mysteries, wen* 
originally only the prescriptions of medicine, and 
lessons of temperance^ 

Satnian. I am of that opinion; and in fact no 
person is ignorant that the Egyptian priests by cul- 
tivating the most beneficial })art of medicine, or that 
which is more employed to prevent disorders than to 
cure them, have at all times procured to themselves 
a long and tranquil life.* In their school Pythagoras 
learned this art, which he transmitted to his disciples,’' 

■ Aristot. ap. Diog, La£rt. lib, 8. § 34. Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 
c, 34. p. 92. Porjjhyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 43. * Isocr. in Busir. 

t. ii. p. 163. Diog. Lagrt. lib. 3. § 7. ' Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 

c. 29. p. 139 ; c. 34. p, 196 j c. 35. p. 212. 
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ajid was deservedly ranked among the ablest phy- 
sicians in Greece.* As he wished to exalt the minds 
of men to perfection, it was necessary to detjvch them 
frnm that mortal integument by which they are held 
confined, and which commnnicates to them its pol- 
lation. lie therefore prohibited those aliments And 
liquors w’hiih by occ;tsioning disorder in the body, 
obscure and nmder heavy the intellectual faculties." 

Auachar,sis. He believed, then, that the use of 
wine, flesh, and fish, produced these fatal effects ; for 
all these he has rigorously forbidden you.'’ 

Samian. That is a mistake : he condemned the 
intemperate use of wine,‘ and advised to abstiun from 
it ;** but he ])crmitted his disciples to drink it at their 
principal meal, though only in a small quantity." 
They also sometimes eat of animals offered in sjicri- 
fice, except the ox and the rani.^ He himself refused 
not to taste of them,* though he usually was satisfied 
with a little honey and some vegetables.'’ He for- 
bade to oat certain fish, for reasons which it is useless 
to repeat.' He besides preferred a vegetable diet to 
every other; but the absolute prohibition of meat 


“ Corn. Cels, de Re Medic, lib. 1. Praef. * Iambi, c. 1(5. 
^ Athen. lib. 7. cap. 16, p. 308. Iambi, cap. 30. p. 156. Diog. 
lib. 8. § 13. * Id. ibid. § 9* ** Clem. Alex. Paid. lib. 

p. 170. ® Iambi, c. 21. p. 83. ^ Id. ibid. Aristox. ap. 

Diog. Latirt. lib. 8. § 20. ^ Por}»hyr. Vit. P>thng. p, 37. 

Aristox, ap. Atben. lib. lO. p. 418 j et Ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 4. 
c. 11. Alexi.s. ap. Aul. Gell. ibid. ** Aristot. ap. Diog. La^rt. 
il)id. § 19. Atheii. lib. 10. p. 419. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 37. 
i Iambi, c. 24. p. 92. Diog. LaSrt ibid, § 19. Pint, in Sym- 
}) 0 s. ap. Aul. Gell lib. 4. c, 11. 
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w'as only for such of his disciples as aspired to more 
exalted perfection.'^ 

Anacharsis. But how can we ret^oncile the pT- 
mission he granted to others with his system of the 
transmigration of souls?' for, in fact, as the Athenian 
just now remarked, you continually risk eating your 
father or your mother. - 

Samian, I might answer, that the flesh of victims 
is alone served up at our tables ; and that we only 
sacrifice the animals into which our souls are not 
destined to transmigrate.” But I have a better so- 
lution of the difficulty: Pythagoras and his first dis- 
ciples did not believe in the metempsychosis. 

Anacharsis. How ? 

Samian. Timaeus of Locris, one of the most 
ancient and most celebrated among them, has ac- 
knowledged this. He says that, the fear of human 
laws not making a sufficient impression on the mul- 
titude, it is necessary to awe them by the dread of 
imaginary punishments ; and to teach that the guilty 
shall, after death, be transformed into vile or savage 
beasts, and sufler all the pains annexed to their new 
condition.” 

Anacharsis. You overturn all my ideas. Did 
not Pythagoras rtject bloody sacrifices ? Did he not 
forbid to slaughter animals ? Whence arose the at- 
tention he has shown to their preservation, unless 

^ Iamb. c. 24. p, 90. * Diog. Lafirt. lib, 8. § 13. Anonym, 

ap. Phot. p. 1316. “ Iambi. Vit. Pythag. cap. 18. page 71 . 

'‘Tim. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 104. 
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from his belii!ving they were animated by a son! 
similar to onrs ?° 

Samian, lliis wa.s founded on justice. By what 
right, in fact, do we presume to deprive of life crea- 
tures who, like ourselves, have received that gift 
from heaven?*’ The first men, more obedient to the 
dictates of nature, oidy ofiered to the gods fruits, 
honey, and the cakes which wen; their food.'* Tliey 
dared not shed the blood of animals, especially those 
which are useful to man. Tradition has transmitted 
to us with horror the memory of the most ancient 
parricide and by j)reserving, in like manner, the 
names of those who by inadvertentte, or in a fit of 
anger, first slew animals of any kind,^ has shown us 
tlie astonishment and abhorrence M'hich sneli a deed 
excited in <'very mind. A jiretext therefore w^as ne- 
cessary. Animals were found to oeeujiy too much 
room in tlu'. u’orld ; and an oracle was invented to 
authorise' us to overcome our rejmguance to put them 
to death. W(' obeyed ; and still, more to stifle our 
remorse, we wished even to obtain the consent of 
our victims ; whence it is that, even at this day, 
none are sacrificed without having first, by ablutions 
or other iiieans, been induced to bow tlie head in 


° Diog. LaSrt. lib. 8. § 13. Iambi, c. 24. p. 90. Porphyr. 
Vit. Pythag. p. 24. Ritterhus. ibid. p. 22. Anonym, ap Phot, 
p. 1316. •’Emped, ap. Aristot. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 13. t. ii.p. 541, 
^ Plat, de Leg. jib. 6. t. ii. p. 7^*2. Theophr. ap. Porphyr. de 
Abstin. lib. 2. p. 137. ' Pint, in Romul. t. i. p. 39. 'Por- 

phyr. de Abstin. lib. 2. p. 117 et 119. 
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token otf approbation.* With sncb indignity does 
violence mock weakness ! 

Anacharsis. This violence was no doubt necessary : 
animals, by becoming too numerous, would devour 
the harvests. 

Samian. Those which multiply most, live only a 
few years ; and the greater part, deprived of tjic care 
we take of them, would not perj)etuate their species." 
With respect to the rest, wolves and vultures would 
hsive delivered us from them. But tc) prove to you 
that it was not their depredations that induced us to 
make war on them, I shall ask yon whether the 
fish, which we jnirsm' in an clement so diifen'nt fi’om 
that which we inhabit, would e^’er have laid waste 
our fields?* No; nothing ought to hav(^ induced ns 
to defile altars witli the blood of animals : for, since 
1 am not permitted to offer to h('av('u finits stolen 
from the field of my neighbour, ought I to present 
to him a life which appertains not to me r ' Let us, 
besides, incpiire which is the victim most agreeable to 
the Divinity. On this question nations and priests 
are divided. In one place savage and noxious animals 
are sa(;rificed ; and, in another, those which assist us 
in our labours. The interest of maiq guiding him in 
this choice, has so associated with his injustice, that 
in Egypt it is considered as an impiety to sacrifice 
the cow, and an act of piety to immolate the bull.* 

‘ Plut. Syinpos. lib. 8. quaest. 8. t. ii. p. 729. F. “ Por- 
phyr. de Abstinent, lib. 4. p. S44. * Plut. Sympos. lib. 8. 

quaet. 8. t. ii. p. 730. Porphyr. de Abstinent, lib. 2. p. 124. 
’■ Herodot. lib. 2. c. 45, Porphyr: ibid. p. 120. 
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perceived that abuses consecrated by a long coiirse of 
ages were not at once to be eradicated. He abstained 
from bloody sacrifices, and the first class of his dis- 
ciples abstained from them likewise. The rest, 
oljliged still to preserve connections virith tlie world, 
were permitted to sacrifice a small number of animals ; 
and to taste, rather than eat, their flesh.* 

Tliis was a compliance which a respect for custom 
and religion seemed to justify ; and, except in this 
pailicnlar, we live in the most social friendship with 
the mild and peaceable animals. We are forbidden 
to do (hern the least injmy.*’ After the cxamjde of 
our I'ouiuh'r, we feel the strongest aversion to those 
oeeu[»ations the business of which is to pul them to 
death ; for ex])crience has but too Avell proved that 
the frequent eifrision of blood makes the soul contract 
a kind of ferocity. The chase is forbidden us."* We 
renounce pleasures : but we are more humane, mild, 
and compassionate than other men ;* and I will add, 
much more ill treated. No means have been left 
untried to destroy a pious and learned society,* which, 
contemning pleasures, has been entirely devoted to 
promote the happiness of mankind. 

Anacharm. I have been but ill acquaint with 
3 ora’ institution ; may I be permitted to request you 
to give me a more just idea of it ? 

‘ Iambi Vit. Pythag, c. 28. p. 1^6. ^ Plut. de Solert. 

Animal, t. ii. \ . u. p. 9(54. Iambi, c, 21. p. 84. Eudox. ap. 

all. Vif.^Pythag. p 9. ^ Iambi, ibid. * Porphyr, dc 

t. lib. 3. p 263. ' Apul. ap Brack t. i. p. 663. 
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Samian. You know* that Pytha^ras, on his totiun 
from his travels, fix^ his i •jidcnoc in Italy; and 
that, listening to his advice, the Greek colonic set- 
tled in that fertile country, bud their arms at his feet, 
and consented to make hinr the arbiter of their dis* 
pntes ; that he taught tb ‘m to live in peace with 
each other, and with the i neighbouring nations ; that 
both men and women submitted with ,ual ardour 
to make the gre<.tcst “KTifices ; that from all parts 
of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, an incredible mmiber of 
discipb’s resorted to him; that lie a})f)eHrcd at the 
courts of tyrants without flattering tluMii, and in- 
duced them to abdicate tbeir j)ov\ er‘ « itbout rej)in- 
ing ; that at the siglit of so many gi’(>at and ben(*ficial 
changes, the people every where exclaiim<l that some 
.deity had descended from heaven to deliver the earth 
from the evils by which it was aflSicted.® 

Aaacharsis. But have not either be or bis discijdcs 
had recourse to falsehood to support the character he 
had acquired ? Recollect the miracles that are attri- 
buted to him ; '* at his voice the sea became calm, the 
storm was dispersed, and the pestilence suspended its 
rage/ Recollect also the eagle which he called while 
soaring jn the air, and which came and rested on his 
hand ; and the bear that, in obedience to his com- 
mands, no longer attacked the timid animals.'^ 

Samian. These extraordinary stories have always 

^ Iambi, cap. 6. p 23 ^ c 28 p 118 et 120. Porphjr Vit 
Pythag. p. 25. ^ .^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. 17. ‘ Iambi 

c. 28. p. 114. Porphyr, Vit. Pytbag. p.31. ^ Iambi. Vit 

Pythag. c, 13. p 46. 
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appeared to n«^- (destitute of foundation. 1 find ijo 
reason , to stqjpose that Pythagoras ever pretended to 
ex^va power over nature. 

; Akacharsis. But you will at least allow that he 
pretended to a knowledge of fiiture events,' and to 
have received his doctrines from the priestess of 
Delphi."' 

Samian. He certainly believed in divination ; and 
thi,s error, if it be one, was eonimwi to him w tb the 
sages of his time, with those ]>osterioi to him, and 
even with Socrates himself." Heutfirined that his *ioe . 
trine was dictated by the oru(;le of Apollo. If this 
be esteemed a crime, we imi.s! charge with imposture 
Minos, Lycurgu.s, and almost all tin tegishrtors, ivho, 
to give greater authority to their law.s, have feigned 
that they received them fiom the gods." 

Anacharsls. Permit me still to urge my objections, 
for inveterate prejudices are not easily renounced. 
Wliy is his pbilosojdiy enveloped in a ti*iple veil of 
darkness ? How is it possible that the man who had 
the modesty to prefer the title of Lover of Wisdom 
to that of Sage,’’ should not liave had the frankness 
to declare the truth' without disguise ? 

Satnim/. You will find similar secrets to those at 
which you now express your surprise, in the mysteries 

' Porpbyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 34. Clem. Alex^ Strom, lib. 1. 
p. 339. lamM. cap.ifs. p. 126. Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1316. 
■ Aristos. ap, Bipg. “liagrt. lib. 8. § 21. " Cicer de Divin. lib. 
l.c. 3. t. iii p. 6. " Biod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 84. Cicer de Bivin. 

lib. 1. c. 43. p. 36. Ciccr. Tuscul. lib. 5. c,.3. t. ii. p,36l. 

, Yaii Max. lib. 8. e.7. Extern. N“ 2. 
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of Eleusis and SamotliraCe, among the Egi^ian 
priests, and among all religions societies. Nay, liave 
not also our philosophers a doctrine which they ex- 
clusively reserve for those disciples whose circum- 
spection they have proved?'’ The eyes of the mul- 
titude were formerly too weak to endure the light ; 
aiid even at present, who would venture in the 
midst of Athens, freely to explain his opinions on 
the nature of the gods, and the defeets of the po])u- 
lar government? Tliere are therefore some truths 
which the sage should guard with care, and sufter 
only to esCcijte him, if I nuiy so speak, drop by drop. 

Anacharsis. But there are others w'hich surely he 
ought to dispense in a full stream; as the truths of 
morality, for ifistane* : yet even these 3ml cover with 
an almost imp(;n(;trable veil. When, for example, 
instead of advising me to fly idleiu^ss, or not to irri- 
tate an enraged man, you tell me not to sit down on 
a bushel, or to beware how I stir the fire with a 
sword,' it is evident that, to the difficulty of prac- 
tising your lessons, you add that of understanding 
them." 

Samian. Yet is it this very difficulty which :! •- 
presses them more forcibly on the mind. Vt ii.n ica.s 
been hardly acquired is more cat' ri.ih' tn-.i-rrod. 
Symbols excite curiosity, and give an air of ’ ovelty 

’ Clcer. de Finib. lib. 5. c. 5. t. ii. p. :iOO. Aul. Gell. lib. 20. 
c. 5. Clem. Alex. lib. 5. p. 680. '' Flat, in Num. t. i. p. 69. 

Id. de Lib. Educ. t. ii. page 12. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page 42. 
Iambi, c. 22. p.84. Diog. LaSrt. lib. 8. J 18. Detnetr. Byzant, 
ap, Athen. lib. 10. c. 19. p. 452. • Iambi, c. 34. p. 198. 
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to romjnon iriaxims ; anid a| they present themselves 
more frV'qnently to onr senses thah the other signs of 
our thonghts, they give greater authority to the laws 
th^i inculcate. Tims the soldier cannot sit near his 
fire, nor the labourer look on his bushel, without re* 
collecting the prohibition and the precept. 

Amcharsis. Yon. axe, so fond of mystery, that one 
of the first disciples of Pythagoras incurred the in- 
dignation of the rest for having published the solu- 
tion of a problem in geometry.* 

Samian. It was then a general opinion that sci- 
ence, like modesty, should cover itself with a veil, to 
increase the charms of the treasures it conceals, and 
give more authority to him by whom they arc pos- 
sessed. Pythagoras doubtless profited by this preju- 
dice; and I will even acknowledge, if you insist, 
tliat, after the example of some legislators, he had 
recourse to pious frauds to gain credit with the mul- 
titude;" for I equally mistrust the extravagant eu- 
logimns which have been bestowed on him, and the 
odious accusations that have been employed to 
blacken him. But what insures his glory" is, that 
he conceived the grand project of a society which, 
perpetually subsisting, and becoming the depositary 
of the sciences and of manners, should be the oigan 
of truth and virtue, when men should be able to 
listen to the one, and to practise the other. • 

A grea.; number of' disciples embraced the new 


* Iambi. Vit. Pytbag. c. 34. p. 198. “ Uermipp. ap. Piog, 

LaSrt. lib. 8. f 41 . * Fiat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 600. 
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institution/ He assembled them in a spacious edi- 
fice, where they lived in common,' and were distri- 
buted in different classes. Some passed their lives in 
meditation on heavenly things ; others cultivated the 
sciences, and especially geometry and astronomy;'* 
while others, who were railed managers or stewards, 
were charged with the direction of the house and its 
aftairs.*’ 

It was not easy to obtain admission as a novice. 
Pjthagoras examined the character of the candidati*, 
his habits, his behaviom', his discourse, his silence, 
the impression which objects made on him, and the 
manner in which he carried himself to his relations 
and friends. As soon as he was accepted, he de- 
posited all his propel ty in the hands of the stewards.*^ 

His probation or noviciate lasted several years ; 
but this term was abridged in favour of those who 
sooner attained to perfection.** During three whole 
years the novice received no kind of notice or respect 
in the society, but was, as it were, devoted to con- 
tempt. Afterwards, condemned to silence tor five 
years,* he learned to bridle his curiosity,* to detach 
himself from the world, and to employ his thoughts 
on God alone.* All his time was taken up with 


’ Diog. LaJSrt. lib. 8,§ 15. Iambi, c. 6 . p. 22. * Iambi, 

ibid. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 25. * Anonym, ap. Phot. Cod. 

249. p. 1313. Aul. Gell. lib. i. cap. 9. * Iambi, c. 17. p. 59. 

* Id. ibid. p. 58. * Aul. Gell. lib. 1. c. 9. * Diog. LaSrt. 

lib. 8. § 10. Lucian. Vitar. Auct. § 3. i. i. p. 542. Iambi. Vit. 
Pyth. c. 17. p. 59. ^ Plat, dc Curios, t. ii. p. 519. * Clem 

Alex. Strom, lib. 6 p. 686. Iambi, ibid. p. 57. 
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pnrifications, and different exercises of piety:'’ he 
hoard, at inter^^als, the voice of Pythagoras, who was 
concealed from his eyes by a thick veil,’ and who 
judged of his disposition from his answers. 

If the progress he made gave satisfaction, he was 
admitted to the sacred doctrine ; but if he disap- 
pointed the expectations of his masters, he was 
dismissed, and his property restored to him consider- 
ably increased.’’ From that moment be was as it 
were blotted out from among the number of tin* 
living. A tomb was erected for him within tlie 
house, and the members of the society refused to 
know him if by any accident they saw him again.' Tlie 
same punishment was inflicted on those who divulged 
the sacred doctrine to the jwofane.'" 

Tlic ordinary associates might, with the permis- 
sion of, or rather by an order from, the chief, re-entCT 
into the world, take on them public employments, or 
superintc'nd their domestic affairs, without renoimc- 
iug their first engagements. 

Unassociated disciples, both men and women, 
were admitted to different houses;" where they 
sometimes remained whole days, and were present 
at different exercises. 

And, lastly, vir^ous men, the greater part re- 
siding in distant places, were affiliated to the society, 

" latnbl. Vit. Pyth. c. 17. p. 61. ‘ Id. ibid. p. 60. Diog. 

LaCrt. lib, 8. § 10. ^ Iambi, ibid. ' Orig. contr. Cels, 

lib 3. 481. Iambi, ibid. p. 61. “ Clem. Alex. Strom, 

lib, 8i#p.l|^0. Lyoid. Epist. ap. Iambi. Vit. Pytliag. c. 17. p. 62, 
"Junbl. Vit. Pythag. c. 36. p. 214. Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. p. 25. 

. ibid. 
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labotired to promote its advancement, imbibed its 
spirit, and practised its ndies. 

Th<^ disciples who lived in conniiou rose very 
early, and immediately on their awaking* employ(‘(l 
theiuselves in two examinations : the one relative to 
wliat they had said or done the preceding evening, 
and tlie other to what they were to do on the en-^ 
suing day the former to exercise their memory, the 
latter to regulate conduct. After having put 

on a white and extremely neat^ robe, they took their 
lyres, and sang sacred songs/’ till the monn^nt when 
the sun appearing abo ve the horizon, they prostrated 
tliem selves before him/* and wTiit each se])arately to 
walk in pleasant groves or agreeable solitudes. Tlui 
aspect and tranquillity of these beauteous scenes dif- 
fused peace and harmony through their souls, and 
prc'pared them for the learned conversations that, 
a^vaited them at their retuni." 

These were almost always held in a temple, and 
turned on the accurate sciences, or on morality,^ of 
which skilful professors explained to them the ele- 
ments, and gradually conducted them to the most 
exalted theory. Frequently they proposed to them, 

® Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 245. Iambi, c. 29. p. 14^, 
141 5 c. 35, p. 206, Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 40, 41. Carm. 
Aur. V. 40. P Aristot. ap. Diog. Eafirt. lib. 8. § 19. jEHan. 
Var. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 32. Iambi, cap, 21. p. 845 c. 28. p. 126. 
^ Iambi. C.25. p. 95. Id-, cap. 35. p. 206. * It appears 

that Socrates, at the rising of the eun, after the exairijile perhaps 
of th« Pythagoreans, prostrated himself before that luminary. 
(Plat, in Conv. t. iii. p. 220.) • Iambi, c. 20, p. 81 , ‘ Id 

ibid. 

c* 
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lor the subject of their meditation, some comprehen 
si VC principle, or some persjlicuons and instructive 
maxim. Pythagoras, who saw every tnith at a 
glance, and expressed it in a single word, would 
sometimes say to them: What is the universe ? Order. 
What is friendsliif) r Equality." These sublime de- 
finitions, w hich were at that time netv, charmed and 
eJevated the minds of his disciples. The former w^as 
received with 'such ajqnobation, that it was substi- 
tuted to the ancient names Avhich the Greeks had till 
then given to the universe. — To the exercises of the 
mind succeeded those; of the body, as running and 
wrestling, and those less violent contests which might 
he decided in gi'oves or gardens.* 

At dinner, bread and honey were served up to 
them, hut rarely wine.-'' Those Avho aspirtsd to per- 
fection often took only some bread and water.* When 
tin y rose from table, they employed themsidves in 
th(' consideration of the affairs which strangt-rs had 
sidjiuittcd to their arbitration.” Aftcwanls they 
again took their wtdks, by two or three together, 
and discoursed on tin* lessons they had received in 
the moi-ning.‘‘ From these conv('rsiitions w;ere 
strirtly banished all slander, invectives, pleasantries, 
and sujierfluous words.' 

When they returned to the house, they went to 
the bath, and, on coming out of it, were distributed 

• Irt'iibl. c. 19. p. 138. i^og. Lagrt. lib. 8. § 10. Anonym, 
ap. Phot. p. 1317. * Iambi, c. 21. p. 81. » Id. Vit.'Py- 

thag. c. 2|, p. 82, • Alexl?* tp. Athen. lib. 4. p. 161 . * Iambi, 

ibid. Id. ibid. ■■ Id, c. 30, p. 145. 
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in different rooms, in which tables were spread, each 
with ten covers. ITiey were served with wine, 
bread, vegetables, boiled or raw ; sometimes portions 
of animals offered in sacrifice; and sometimes, though 
but rarely, fish. Their supper, which must be ended 
liefbre the setting of the sun, was preceded by the 
burning of incense and different perfumes which they 
offere<l to the gods.** 

I had forgotten to tell you that, on certain days, 
of the year, an exquisite and sumptuous repast was 
serv ed up to them, which, after it had remained for 
some time before their eyes, they sent untouched to 
their slaves, rose from table, and even abstained 
from their ordinary meal.* 

The supper was followed by libations to the gods ; 
after which the youngest disciple read to the lust, 
the oldest choosing the subject. The latter, before 
he dismissed them, reminded them of these important 
precepts ; “ Neglect not to honour the gods, tin; 
genii, and heroes ; to reverence those from whom 
you have received life or benefits ; and to fly to the 
defence of the violated laws.” To inspire them still 
more with the spirit of mildness and equity, he added : 
“ Beware not to root up the tree or j)lant which 
may be useful to man ; nor to kill the animal which 
has done him no injury 

When retired to their apartments, each citevl 
himself before the tribunal of his conscience, and 

* Iambi, c. 21. p. 83.' Died. Sic. Excerj)!. Vales, p. 24&. 

Iambi, c. 31 . p. 137. Iambi. Vlt. Pythag. c. 21 . p. 84. 
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lufiitally passed in review, and condemned /his faults 
of commission and omission.® After this examination, 
the constant practice of whiph vv^onld alone be suf- 
ficient to correct our defects, they again took their 
lyres, and sang hymns in honour of the gods. In 
the morning, when they arose, they had recourse to 
music, to dissipate the vapoui's of sleep ; and in the 
evening, to calm the disturbance of the senses.'’ Their 
death was tranquil. Their bodies, as is still practised, 
were inclosed in coffins witlt leaves of myrtle, olive, 
and poplar,' and their fimerals were accompanied 
witli ceremonies which it is not permitted us to 
reveal.'' 

During their whole lives they were animated by 
two sentiments, or rather by one single sentiment, 
— ^an intimate union with the gods, and the most 
perfect union with men. Their principal obligation 
was to meditate on the Divinity,' to consider them- 
selves as ever in his presence,”' and to regulate their 
conduct in all things by his wnll." Hence that re- 
verence for the Divine Being which peimittcd them 
not to pronounce his name in tlieir oaths ; “ that 
purity of maimers which rendered them w^orthy^ of 
his regard ; ^ those exhoitations they continually in- 

• Diog. Lagrt. lib. 8. laiubl. cap. 35. p. 206. Aur. 

Curni. y. 40. Hierocl. ibid. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page 41. 
*■ Plut. de Jsitl. t. i. p. 384. Quintil. de Oral. lib. 9. c. 4. p. 
589. Iambi, c. 25. p. 95. j Plin. lib. 35. c. 12. t. ii. p. 711. 

Plut. de, Gen^^g^r. t. ii, p. 586. > Plut. in Nutn. t. i. p. 69. 

Clem. Alex. ^^ih. lib. 5. p. 686. Aur. Carm. " Iain.bl. 
c. 16. p. 57. ’Ptnonym. ap. Phot. p. 1313. * Iambi. Vit. Py- 
thag. c. 88. p{ 115. • Id. ibid. p. 126. ^ Id. c. 16. p. 57. 
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culcated, not to drive away the’ spirit of God, who re- 
sided in their souls and that ardour Avith which 
they applied to divination, the only means remain- 
ing to us by which we can discover his will/ 

Hence also floAved the sentiments which united 
them to each other and to all mankind/ Never was 
friendship known, never was it felt, as by Pjn:hago- 
ras. lie it was who first uttered the finest and most 
consoling of all sentiments Mi) friend is my other self.'’ 
In fact, when I am with my friend I am not alone, 
nor are we two. 

As, in physics and morals, he referred every thing 
to unity, he AAnshed that his disciples might have but 
one same opinion, one single will.“ Divested of all 
property,’' but free in their engagements ; insensible 
to false ambition, to vain glory to tiie contemptible 
interests which ordinarily divide mankind ; they had 
only to fear the rivalry of Adrtue, and opposition of 
chai'acter. From the time of their noA'iciate the 
greatest efforts concurred to surmount th(?se obstacles. 
Their imion, cemented by the desire of pleasing the 
Divine Being, to whom they referred all their actions,^ 
procuretl them triumphs without arrogance, and 
emulation Vithout jealousy. 

They learned to forget theniselves, and mutually 
to sacrifice to each other their opinions / not to* 
wound friendship by distnist, by the slightest false- 

< Iambi, c. 33. p. 193. Id. c. 28. p. 116. • Id. c. 33. 

p. 193. ‘ Porph. Vit, Pythag. p. 37. “ Iambi. Vit Py- 

thag. c. 33. p. 186. * Id. c. 30. p. 143. » Id. c. 31.- p. 165. 

‘ Id. c. S3, p. 193, » Id. c. 22. p. 85 j c. 33. p. 186. 
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hoods, ill-timed pleasatttries, 6r useless protesta- 


tions.*’ 

Th(!y also learned to take the alarm at the 
approaeh of tlie least coolness. When, in the con- 
vei’sations in which th(w discussed questions in phi- 
losophy, any harsh expression escaped them, they 
never suffered the sun to go down without giving the 
hand in token of reconciliaton.' One of them, on 
such an occjision, ran to his fi-iend, and said to him : 
Let us forgot our anger, and he you the judge of the 
differem’e between us. Most willingly, replied the 
other ; but I ought to blush that, since I am older 
than you, I was not the first to make this offer.'* 

They leanud to subdue those inequalities of tem- 
per which weary and discourage frientlship. — Did 
they feel tludr passion rise, did they foresee a mo- 
ment of melancholy or ilisgust, they sought retire- 
ment, and calmed this invohmtary disoi’der, either, by 
reflexion,' or by melodies suited to the dilferent af- 
fections f»r the soul.* 

To their education were they indebted for this 
docility of mind, and those easy and complying man- 
ners which imited them to each other. During their 
youth particular care was taken not to sour their dis- 
position. Respectable and indulgent tutors recalled 
them to their duty by mild corrections, opportunely 


" Iambi, cap. SO. p. 145 } c. 33. p. 187. ' Plut. de Frat. 

Amor. t. ii. p. 488. ■* Iambi, cap. 37r p. 107. ' Id. cap. 

31. j). 163. ‘ -Eliun. Var. Hist. lib. 14. cap. 33. Chamael. 

ap. Athen. lib. 14 , .cap. 5. p. 633. Iambi, cap. 25, p. 93*. c. 32. 

p. 181. 
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and privately admiiiistered, and whieli had more the 
appearance of exhortation than reproach/ 

Pythagoras^ who reigned over the whole body 
with die tenderness of a father^ but witli tlu' au- 
thority of a monarch, lived with the members of it 
as wdth his friends. He took care of them in sick- 
ness, and consoled them under tlieir sufferings;*' and 
it was by the kindjiess wdth which lie treated them, 
as much as by his understanding and knowledge, 
that he obtained that ascendency over their minds 
that his most tiavial expressions were considered by 
tlutan as oracles, and that they ireqnently returned no 
other answer to objections iwged against them, than 
by tliese words : He has said it' By tliis also be iit- 
fused into die hearts of bis disciples that rare and 
sublime friendshi)) which lias jiasscul into a proverb,*' 
The children of this grc*at family, disjiersed 
through various climates, w ithout bavitig ever seen 
each other before, made themselves kiiowm by certain 
signs,* and liecaine as familiar at tlu^ first interview 
as if tli('y had been accjiiaintcd from tlieir birth. So 
closely w^ere their intei c'sts xinited, that many of them 
have passed tin? seas, and risked their fortune to re- 
establish that of one of their lirethren w ho had fallen 
to distress or indigi'jice,'" 

I shall here adduce an afk^cting example of their 
mutual confidence. One of our society travelling on 

* Iambi, cap. 22; p. 85, ^ Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page 37. 

, i Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 400. Val. Max. lib. 8. 
Extern. No. 1. Iambi, c. 33. p. 186. ^ Id. ibid. p. 191. 

“ t)iod. Sic. Excerpt. Vales, p. 243. Iambi, c. 33. p, 192. 
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loot, lost his way inax desert, and arrived t-xhausted 
w itii fatigue at an inn, where he fell sick. — U' hen at 
tlie point of death, nnahle to rccovnpej^se the care 
and kindness witli xvliich he IkkI been treated, he 
traced some syud)olical marks, nitii a tn inhliiig 
hand, on a tablet, which he direen d lo Ik' ex[U)S(’dto 
view on tin* pnbiie road. A long tinu alter, t leuiee 
brought to th(\se renmte plac(‘s a disciple ol Hytha- 
goras ; who, infornu fi liy the cnigniati<‘al elraracters 
hc^ saw before him of the mistortnncs ot the lirst 
traveller, Htop])ed, ]>aye(l the innkee|)er tlu* expense 
h(' had been at with inti'rest, and then continued his 
journey/* 

Anachctrsis. 1 am not sur|)rised at this. I will 
tell yon what related to nu at ThelH'S. Yon 
knew Lysis. 

Sanu(i?L He was one ol the ornamemts of the 
order. While yd voting, In* lonnd means to escape 
from that persec »tion in which so many illustrious 
Pythagoreans ]Kaislied/' and repairing r*> Thehes, 
imdertook the education of Epaminondas/ 

Anacharsls, lh‘ died tliercc A Dur philosophers, 
in Italy, hearing trial the riti s peculiar to tladr so- 
ciety had not been observed in his funeial, sent 
riieanor to Theb(‘s, to obtain bis body, and to dis- 
iribute presents to those who liad assisted liim in his 
old ag('. Theanor, on his arrival, learned that Epa- 
iniiiondas, tvho had been initiated into your niy.steri(‘s, 
Irad (ausedf hijii to be buried aceordiiig to your 

“ liunbl. c. 33. p. 192. **Id. c. 35. p. 200. p Nep, in 

Epaminond.^ 2. 
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gtatiites, uikI could uot prevail on any |)cvson to a(’- 
cept the money he had brought/^ 

Sarman, ^\)!i remind me of an aiK.^t dote of this 
r^ysis. One dav, coining out of the teinpU' of duno/ 
li<‘ nu t, nnd(*r lh(‘ portico, on< of his brctliren, 
Eii?\ j)h<‘nnis of' Syracuse; who, having rerpiested 
hiin wail a moment, vvaait to prostrate himself 
hofort tie statue ol tlie goddess ; and, after a long 
me«iitatiom in \vhi(‘h lh‘ heeaini' absoriH'd vvithont 
perceiving it, nent out at anotluT door. On the 
tnorrow, th<‘ day was tar advaiucd when lu* repaired 
lo tiie ass(Mnl)ly ot llie dis(‘ipt(‘S, w fiorn he found un- 
easy at tfu' ahsetuT of Iwsis. 1I<‘ tla n remenihered 
tin* promisi* lu* had olitaiiad from him, ran to tlio 
t('inpM\ and fonnd him in the porch sitting eom- 
p(js(‘dly on the s<ime siom* an vvhieh In* had left him 
the preia'ding evi'iiing. 

You will not be astonished at lliis perseverance 
wdn u yon are aoqnaintxMl with tin* spirit V)f ovir so- 
<a*ety. It is rigid, and admits oi no rclaxatioru Far 
from snff(*ring tlie l<*ast infringement on the severitv. 
of its law s, it makes pi rfeetion consist in eonvwtmg 
eoimsels into pnaa pts. 

jHachari/s. But among tliose precepts you have 
sonn* so trivial and frivolous as to degrade' the mind: 
as, for example, in>t to c ross the riglit leg with the 
left ;® not to pare your nads on festival days ; nor to 
mak(^ use of cypress wood for your coffins.^" 

Pint, de Gen. Soor. t. ii. p. fjH5. ’’ lainbl. c. 30. p. 155. 

" Plut. de Vitios. Pud. t. ii. p. 532. ^ Diog. Lafirt lib. 8. § 10. 

ininbl. c. 28 . p. 131 . 
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Sarnia fh Do luit judge of us from tbal multitude 
<ii' observances, the greater part of which were fidded 
to our rule hy rigorists who w islu'd to reform refor- 
mation ; lliougli some have ix'lation to truths of a 
superior oj'der, and all have been prescribed to exer- 
cise us in jmlieiice and other viiTiics- l^lie teiidency 
and pow( r of our instiTiition should be estimated by 
its <'flects on imjiortant occasions. A disciple of Py- 
thagoras suflers neither tears nor complaints t(.) escape 
iiim, nor manifests eitlier fear or weakness iu dangers. 
In aftairs of' interest ho descends not to iiitreaties, 
beeause he only asks for justice ; nor to flatteries, 
becaustj he loves only the tmth/' 

Anavhai\sls, You need say no more on this sub- 
ject. 1 know th(' ]>ower which religion and philo- 
sophy liave ON er ardent imaginations, when devoted 
to tluuu ; hut I know also that we frequently in- 
demuify ourselves for the jiassioiis we sacrifice by 
those which wo retain. I have seen and had an op- 
portunity of ohserving a society whose tiiiie is divided 
betNveeu study and ])rayer, which has renounced with- 
out regret the pl(‘asun‘s of sense and the enjoyments 
of life, and wiHingly ('inhraeed solitude, abstinence, 
and austerities/ because* liy these means it governs 
kings and people. I speak of* the* Egjqjtian priests, 
Vvhosi* institution ajipears to me perfectly to resemble* 
yours,^ 

With this difference, that, far from la- 

“ larnbt c. 32. p. 174 ^ c. 33. p. 188. * Herodot. lib. 2. 

e. 37 . > Chaerem.ap. Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 308. 
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bouring to reform the nation, they rcgarrl no otlier 
interests than that of their own society. 

Anacharm. The same reproach has Ijccn thrown 
on you. Is it not said, that, full of a blind deference 
for your founder, and a fanatical attachment to your 
society, you regard the rest of mankind only as a vile 
herd of animals of an inferior species.'' 

Samian. Is it jmssible that we should be charged 
with degrading and contemning mankind, when we 
consider beneficence as one of tlie principal means by 
whicli we may approach the Divine Beii»g?“ weu'ho 
have only laboured to <-fti‘et a close connection be- 
tween heaven and earth, between the citi/ens of the 
same city, the children of the same family, and be- 
tween all living beings,'' of whatever nature they 
may be ! 

In Egypt the sacerdotal order aims only at respect 
and power ; it therefore pi-ote(;ts despotism, by which 
it is in its turn protected.® Pythagoras loved man- 
kind affectionately, since lie wished that they should 
all be free and virtuous. 

Anacharm. But ('ould he flatter himself that 
they would desire to become so with the siune ardour, 
and that the least shock would not destroy the au- 
thority of the laws and of virtue • 

Samian, It was at least a noble act to lay the 
foundations of that authority ; and his first success 
might hiduce him to hope that he should be able to 


’ fanibl. cap. 35. p. 20S. * Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1313. 

” Iambi, <•. 33. p. 183. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 1. fj. 66. 
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raisi- it to a cortain elevation. I have spoken to you 
ol the res olution wliicli his arrival in Italy immedi- 
ately produced in manners ; and which svould have 
been gTudnally ('xtended, had not men possessiuft 
power, hut jioJJuU'd with crimes, entertairx'd the 
foolish ambition of lieing admitted into onr society. 
Tin 'V refused, and this refusal occasioned its 

ruiiK ( 'alumny attacked us the moment it saw itself 
supported/^ We became odious to the multitude, 
because ^^ c condemned tlie ( onferring of tin' offices 
of magistracy by way of lot f and to tlic rich because 
we rccojiimcnded that they should be bestowed on 
merit.^ Our svords were transformed into seditious 
maxims, and onr assemblies into meetings of con- 
spirators.'^' Pythagoras, banished from Croton, could 
find no asylum even among the people who owed 
to him their liapjtiness. His death could not extin- 
guish the persecution. Many of his disciples, col- 
Icctcnl in a house, were devoted to the flames, and 
almost all perished the rest having fled, the in- 
habitants, wdio w ere become sensible of their inno- 
cence, recalled tbeni some time after ; but a war 
taking place, they signalized their (courage in a 
battle, and terminated an innocent life by a glorious 
death.* 

. • ’ Tliougii after these calamitous events the body of 
the society was threatened with an approaching dis- 
solution, they continued during some time to name a 

Iambi, cap. H5. p. 21^. * Id. Vit. Pythag. c. 35. p. 209. 

Hd. ibid. p. 204. ^ Justin, lib. 20. c. 4. ** Id. ibid. Plut 

de Geu^ Socr. t, ii. p. 583. ^ Iambi, c, 35. p. 212. 
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head for its goATmment.'' Diodoras, one of the last 
of these, was an enemy to that eleanliness and neat- 
ness which Pythagoras had so strongly recoimnonded 
to us ; and afleeted more rigid manners, a more neg- 
ligent exterior, and a <'oarser liabit.' — He* had ad- 
herents, and a distinction A>ras made in the society 
heWeen those- of the old and those of the m-w rule. 

At present i educed to a small mnnher, separated 
from each other, and exciting neither eii\ y nor pity, 
we practise in secret the prece])ts of our founder. 
Judg(' of the intlucnce they had in the origin of our 
institution hy that irhieh they" still retain ; for we 
educated Epaminondas, and Phocion formed himself 
on the examples of our philt)sophers. 

It is not ne<;essary that I should remind you that 
this society has produced a multitude of legislators, 
geometricians, astronomers, naturalists, and celc- 
hrated men of every class tliat it is that which has 
enlightened Greece ; and that the modem philoso- 
phers have derived from our authors the greater 
part of the discoveries which give, a lustre to their 
works. 

The glory of Pythagoras has increased : every 
where he has obtained a distinguished rank among 
the sages:* In some cities of Italy divine honours have 
been decreed him ; " they were even paid to him during 

* Iambi, c. 36. p. 21.3. i Herm. Tim. et Socier. ap. Athen. 
lib. 4. p. 163. " Iambi, c. 29. p. 132 ; c.S6. p. 215. Brack. 

Hist. Philos, t. i. p. 1101, Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. t. i. p. 490. 
" Herodot. lib. 4. c. 95. “ Justin, lib. 20. c. 4, 
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his life;’’ at which you will not be surprised, if yon 
observe in what manner nations, and even philoso- 
phers, speak of the; legislators and preceptors of the 
hiinian race. 'Hiey consider them not as men, hut 
as gods,'' as souls of a superior order, who, having 
dese(‘ii(led from lieaven into the Ihrtarus whieli we 
inhabit, have deigned t<» take on them alminan body, 
and partieijtate in the evils w-e sidl'er, to institute 
among ns laws and philosojthy.’^ 

■ Amdutrsis. It imisl n<;vertheles,s be eonl'ess('d 
that the t;ndeavonrs of these beneficent g('nii have 
succeeded but im]K>rfectly ; and, since they have not 
Iteen able miix ersally to extend or ])erpetuate their ih'- 
formation, 1 conchnle that men will alivays Ix' e(|ually 
unjust and vicious. 

Saiimii. At least, as .Soeratc's has said, until 
heaven shall mort; clearly ex]>lain itself to us ; and 
God, compassionating our ignoitince, shall send 
some messenger to deliver to us his word, and reveal 
his will.* 

'Flu; next day after this conversation W'C set out 
for Athens, and, sonu; months after repaired to the 
festivals of Delos. 

'* Porphyr. Vit, Pytliag, p. '28. Iambi, c. C. p. 23 ; cap. 28. 

>• i i8, 120. Dio Chrysost. Oral. 37. p. 524. Philostr. Vit. 
.‘tpoUon.c. l.p. 2. Diog. LaGrt. lib. 8. § 11. '' Clem. Alex. 

Strom, lib. 1. p. 355. ' Plat. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. 

p. 355. ‘Plat. Vpol. Socrat. t. i. p. 31. Id. in Phsed t. i. 
p. 85. E. Id. in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 150. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Delos- and ihe Cyclades,* 

Tn the liappy elnnute in vUudi 1 reside, * r spring is 
like the inoniing of a .:<auiful <hiy. ^V^' uwrc enjoy 
the blessings wliich il brin.gs, and tlios(‘ vvliieh it 
])rojnis(‘s. The rays oi’ tli(‘ snn avr no longer o!)- 
seiired l)y gross vapoiirs, nor are tliey yd irritated by 
the ardent aspect of tlu' dog-stai. They (ii.s]K*nse a 
pure and steady light, which ?):ildly reposes on all 
oI>Jccts, and resembl^'s that with which the gods an^ 
surrounded on Olyinjnis. 

Wlien the Inminary oF day First appears in tlu^ 
horizon, the trees agitate the newly unfolded leave s, 
the banks of tlie Ilissns resound with the song ot 
birds^ and the echoes of Mount Hyrnettws with the 
music of the rustic reed ; and when again he hastens 
to his bed, the heavens are covered with a sparkling 
veil, and the nymphs of Attica essay wdth timid leet 
light dances on the tmT But soon he once more 
returns, snd we neither regret the coolness ot the 
night, which flies his approach, nOr the splendoi^ of 
the preceding day ; it seems as if a newr sun arose on 
a new universe, and brought from the east colours 
unknown to mortals. Each instant adds a new charm 

* See the Map of Delos and the Cycladep. 
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to the beauties of nature^ and every luonient the 
great work of the developement of beings adTauccs 
towards its perf(‘Ction. 

() resplendent days ! O delicious nights ! what an 
emotion did that succession of sceiu^s whicli^o\i pre- 
senh'd to all my senses excite in my soul! 0 god of 
plcasun s! () spring! I have this year Indield tliee in 
all thy glory. You travoxsed as a conepu'ror the 
fields ()f Grc'cce, and scatt(.‘red from )ouj* h('ad tlu^ 
flowers Avliich were to (nulxdlisli them. — You ap- 
peared in the valh'vs, and they were changed into 
smiling meads; yon wvve sam on the mountains^ and 
the scapyllum and thyiiu^ exhakd a thousand per- 
fumes, You ros(‘ into tin* air and difFuse<l all around 
the senmity of your smih*. The loves eageidy has- 
tened to you at your call, and east on every side their 
flaming darts, eid^indling the whole eaith. All things 
reviv^^d to receive new embellishments, and were em- 
bellished to give new jdcasure. Such appeared the 
Avorld wdien it emerged from chaos, in those happy 
moments in which man, charmed with his abode, 
and astonished and delighted at his existence, seemed 
only to possess understanding that he might know^, 
a heart that he might desire, and a soul that he 
might feel, his happiness. 

rhis charming season brought with it festivals 
still more charming : ^ I mean those which are cele- 
brated every fovx years at Delos, in honour of Diana 

•Dionys. Perieg. v, 528. ap. Geograph. Miii. t. iv. p. 100. 
Mem. de iiAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxvi. p, 211. 
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AjkiUo,'"* The worship of tliese two diviiiinc; 
hcis subsisted in tliat island for a loin: suici ssion ol 
anes. liiit as it latterly henaii to deeliui , thr Athr- 
Ilians institiiKih diirini; the IVIojiowfirsian war 
names whieh dn'w thitlua' a nreal eoiu oursi* of peo 
pie from various natious, I'he youth of Atheus were 
eaner to distinnui'^h themselves in tla‘se. and the 
whol(' {‘itv was in motion. Prep;iration^ vvcir like- 
Vk ise iiKuh* for ih<‘ solcMtin d(‘[>ntat vo which is 
annuallv sent to tlu* temple ol Delos, to jiresent a 
xrihnt(‘ of gratitude for the vitlory vvhic li I'hercus 
aahied over the Minotaur. I^he voyage is made in 
the same ship wlii(‘h <*arri(‘d that hero to Crcic ; and 
<ilready th(‘ ]iri<!st of Apollo had < rovvned its stcf u 
with his sacred hands.' I went down to the Piraeus 
with Philotas and Lysis. Idle sea was eoviTtsl with 
>inall v(\ssels, whieh wen uniUn' sail for 

I)(dos. We had not the libi rty of ( hoii hut w ere 
harried away liy the sailors, whos(‘ iiv(‘ly and tmnul- 
tuous joy was mingled with that of the immense 
crowds of p<'Oj)le w ho thronged to tlu* beai h. We 
were under wu'igh in a moment, got out of the liai - 
hour, and arrived in the evt'iiing at tlie isle of ( eus. 

“ Corsin. Fast, Attic, t. ii. ]>, *' On the sixtii of the 

Attic month I'hargelion, the liirth of I)ian,i \v;is cclcbra^etJ * 
and on the seveutli that of Aj)oHo. In the third year of the 
109th Olympiad, or tlie year ! before t'hrist, the month of 
Thargelion began on the 2d of May; and thus tlic 6‘th and 
7th of Tluirg'oliun corresjamdcd with tlie Sth and 9th of Ma}‘, 
* Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. ^ Plat, in l^h;edon. t. i. p. Tj-S, l^liU . 

in Thes. t. i, p. 9. " Avsclun. episl. 1, in l)eino‘ lb. Op r 

p. 205 
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On thi next; tuiy we coasted Scyros, and leaving 
r<'nos on loir, enti'red into the channc^l which 
separates Drios tVorn tiie island of Rhenea. We 
iinnK'diatel} f*a;V](' in si<>:ljr of tlic tcjiiph' of A])ollo, 
vvhielj we sainted with new transports of iov ; and 
the Vi{\ of Deios nats iOinost entirely dis]ylaYf'd to 
oiir viev. . U fth an * <’ye Avt' van over the sitpeih 
(‘(h’faa .s, elegtmt portieos. and forests of ((dnnins hv 
w!?ieli it is enshelhshed : and thi.N piaispL-ef, inonien- 
tarily varying, snspend«al in ns the d(\sir** lo arri'a' 
at th(' lainl. 

v\ luai \v<‘ Itnd natehed the sha re, aa e ran to tlie 
1eir!|i!e, AAhieh is distanf from it fH;iv .dxrui. a hun- 
dred pa('es/ li o nea’e tlai.j a t;;<;erand -'/ears silK'e 
larisleiil. l5G.n. sent of (‘eciorrs, the i'ivA inundation 
of tiiis edifte'\ J:o a\ hieh tla* 4r}('ien nt states (»f ( hvece 
eoiii iiniahy add nt'ly eintj^^^sj^slnnents. It A\as c‘overed 
With lestoons and uarhuais, whiv !}, hv th(‘ contrast oJ 
{heir eolotirs, uav(‘ a nt'U lusin* to the Ihirian inarhl(' 
<{[' wliieh it is built/ Within wc saAv the statue of 
Aj)ollo, less (’cJehrata'd ihr the flelieatw of the work- 
inanshl]» than its anti<jui{v/^ Thi' aod is repnvseiited 
holdini;' his 1)oav in r»ne Jiand ; and, to signify that 
nru:;jic otves to hnn its origin and cliarms, witlj his 
lett he 8n])ports tlie three Graces, avIk) are represented, 
tlic first Avith a lyre, the second with flutes, and the 
third Avith a pipe. 

Near tb * statue is that altat which is evSteerruxl 

^ 'iournei. A'oyaj;. tom, i. je XKr ^ Euseb. Chron. lib t>. 
j., " S|y;ui. \ oya^-. t. I p. 111. ^ deMus. t. ii 

p. 1136. 
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(me of the wonders of the world.® It h not golc! or 
marble which is admired in it; horns of animal.., 
forcibly bent, and artfully interwoven, form a \vhoK‘ 
equally solid and regular. Some priests, who.s(' nn 
])loyment it is to adorn it with flowers and boughs,' 
made us olxscrve the ingenious , contexture of its 
parts. It was the* goil himseil, exclaimed a young 
priest, who in his childhood intevAvove th<‘iu as you 
s('e. Those menacing horns, which ymi Ix hold ois- 
])endod on the wall, and t!ios(‘ o{ which the ahar i'-, 

< (jiin]K)8ed, ar(‘ the spoils of I he u ild i'oats wJileh terl 
on Mount ('y»illiiis, and wliit h fell beneath the slialhs 
o\' Diana Ili're tlic ey(‘ meets nollsing hut prodi- 
gies. 'This palm-tree, Avtiich displays its branches 
ovir our luads, is tlie saend xnc tiiat supported 
Latona when she brought forth i\y^ ,I?tiidtics v\e 
udore.‘‘ The form of thi ^ : fas become ceh‘- 
ia ated by a problem in gcoinelry, of wbich an < xact 
.■>,olution will perhaps never be given. The plagm* 
hiid w a.ste our island, and (irecce w as ra\aiged bv Avar. 
The oracle, being consulted by our ancestors, declanal 
that these calaniiti(‘s would cease if they coidd make 
this altar double the size it is of at present.' 

Id. de Solert. Animal, t. ii. p. 983. Alert, epig. 1. 

Laert. lib. 8. § 13. ^ 8paiih. in Cailim. t. ii. p. 97. ^ Cal- * 

line Hymn, in Apoll. v. 60. Homer, in Odyss. lib. 6 v. 162. 
Cailim. in Del. v. 208. I’heophr. Hi'^t. Plant, lib. 4. cap. 14 
]>. 489. Ciccr. de Leg. lib. 1. 1. iii. p. 115. Plln. lib. IG, c.44. 
t. ii. p. 40. Pansan. lib, 8. cap. 23. p. 64:C ‘ Pint, fie Gen. 

Socr, t. ii. p. 5/9. Id. de K. l)clj)h. p. Ci86. V"al. Max. lib. 8. 
cap. 12. Extern, N®. 1. Montn<'la. HShi. (lc:i Matheni. t. i 

p. 180. 
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imagined it would be sultirient to make it twice as 
large every way; but they founds with surprise, that 
they w ere constnu ting an enoi inous mass, that would 
contain llie altar in qxu stion eight times. After other 
attempts equally fruitless, they sent to consult Plato, 
then just retnnted from Kg>q)t; who told their mes 
scngers that tin* god, I/vthis oracle, sported with the 
ignorance of the firci I: and exhoited them to cul 
tivatc the aecurat^/ sra ines, rather than to be eon 
linually oceupied in ilissensions and wars. At tiu 
same tiim^ be propr>sed a simple and mechanical me* 
tbod of resolving tin problem : but the plague had 
('(^ased wdieu unsv s arrived. This, said Philotas 
to me, wavS pr<d>ablv n liat the oracle had foreseen. 

These words, though prononneed in a low^ voice, 
t*ngaged of a c itizen of Delos, who ap* 

])roaehed us, .iiaftr > .'V Hg us an altar less embel- 

lished tliai! he liere-er, This, said he, is never 
drenched uith the biood ol* victims ; on this tlie de- 
vouring n.nre' is lu ver kindled. Hither Pythagoras 
c’lime to olfer, after the examph' of the jicople, cakes, 
barley, and wheat and l)eyond all doubt the god 
^\ as better pleased with the CTdightcned worship of 
that great njan than w ith all those streams of blood 
with wdiieh our altars are per|)etually inundated. 

He afterwards pointed out to us wdmtever was 
woithy our remark within the temple. We listened 
to him witii respect ; we admired the wisdom of liis 

^ Glem. Alex. Strom, lib. 7. p, 848, Pori^hyr. do Abstinciu 
lib. ‘2. yZB. p. 153. Not. ibid. 
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(iiseourse, the inildness of his aspect, and the kind 
attention Avlii(!h he paid to us. But what was onr 
snrj)rise wluai mutual explanations discov(‘i‘(‘d to us 
Phiha lcs ! l ie was one of the prineij)al inhal)itauls 
of Delos for his riches at)d his dignities ; he was the 
hither ol‘ Isnn ne, whose bf^anty Avas the stil>jeel cd 
{'onversation atn<uii4 all thou omen ot (irei'Ct^; and 
d w;i.> him to wiiose hospitality we lt;jd Ihvn re- 
' (unnuauled by letters from Athens. %iivv havinif 
rept'ati'dlv einbraeecl us, Haste n, said lu\ to salute my 
household gods; come and see lsnieiu\and you shad 
ho Avitii(‘sses to lier marriage, and partake iu the 
of Li'ueippe her lia|)pv mother. I law will not r(‘- 
• eive you as strangers, but as friends, tvliom Heaven 
lias long destined to visit them. Ves, I sw^ar to yon, 
added he, grasping our hands, all tliosi^^^dio lo\e 
viiTue have legitimate claims to ;Mie frleridshiji of 
I^hilocles and his family. ‘ 

We eanie out of the temple : his friendly impa- 
litmce would scarceh" permit us to take a view 
tliat multitude of statues and altais by Avhieh it Is 
surrounded. In the midst of these stands a figure oi 
A]>ollo, about twenty-four Jbet high.‘ Long trcssi ,s 
ol hair float on his shoidders ; and hfs iob(‘, which 
is folded on his left arm, seems to obey the breath of 
the zephyr. The statue and tin plinth on which it 
stands are of a single block of marbk' ; it w as dedicated 
by the inhabitants of Naxos.'' Near this colossus, 

’ Tournef. V'oyag. t. i. p. 301. Wheler s Journey, book i. 
p. 56. Spoil. Voyag. t. i. p. 107. Tournef, ibid. p. 3oi . 
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♦Niciiis, general of the Athenians, caused to be placed 
it palm-tree of bronze/' the workmanship of which is 
equally precious with the materials. Farther on we 
read, on scveial statues, tij is pompous inscription 
'riu‘ island of Cliios is famous for its excellent 
wines : it will hereafter be so for the works ol Bu- 
paii!^ and Antheriuus.’' These two artists lived about 
two ecaituries since; they have been succeeded and 
eclipsed by the Phidiases and Praxiteles ; and thus, 
V. ijile they songlit to eternise tlicir g;!ory, lliey have 
only (HTpeiiuite (1 their vanity. 

Tlie city of JJelos has neither towers nor walls, 
«nal only defended by the jwesenet^ of Apollo.’ 
Tiic bouses are built oi brick, or a kind ol granite 
v( i v (‘ommoa in the island.’ I'liat of Philoeles stood 
On iite l)an^ of a lake/ eovercal with swans/ and 
idiiiost surroundet^ by j)i|3 \n -trees. 

fx ueip))e, informed tii the return of her husband, 
< aiJK' out to meet him, and we took her for Ismene ; 
bul soon after isrnene appeared, and we imagined we 
iTieSu kl ihe goddess of love. Pliiloeles exhorted us 
iiiulually to banish all constraint; and from tliat 
moment we experic'rieed at once all the suq)rise of a 
new connection, and all the enjoyments of an ancient 
friendship. 

Opulence shone conspicuous in the* house ot' 

“ I*lut. in Nk*. 1. i. [). 525. ® Flin. lib. 3(). c. 5. t. ii. p Cul- 
iim. in Del. v. 24. Oker. Oral, pro Lej^;. Maiiil. cap. 18. t. v. 

р. 20. ^ Tournel . V’^oya^. t. i. p. 305. Herod ot. lib. 2. 

с. 17 1. Calliiii. in Apoll. v.5Pj in Del. v. 26‘1. Theogn, 8ent. 

V 7 . Spoil. Voycii^. t. i. p, 106. " Euripid. in Ion. v, 167 > 

ill Jjdiig. in Taur. v. 1103. Aristoph. in Av, v. 870. 
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IMiilocles ; but prudence had so well vegidated the 
use of liis Avealth, that it secim^d to tiave panted 
every thing to utility and couvenieuee, but nothing 
to caprice. Slaves happy in their servitude amiei- 
pated our wishes. Some poured on our liaiids and 
feet wat(T purer tlnrii crystal ; and others loaded witli 
fruits a table placed in the garden,' in the midst of a 
£>rove of myrtles. VVe bepm i>v lil)ations ifi honour 
of the gods who pr(‘sld< over hos]>itii’rit\ . SevemI 
questions w(*re jnit to us k dative to oiir tiavels ; and 
Philoeh'S more tiian f)nee s(‘em(‘d sejisihlv alleeted at 
die rememhranr(‘ of his friends whom la* had lelV on 
the eoutineat of Gn‘(‘re. Aftca* some moments passed 
in delighthd conversation, W(' went out with him to 
see t!ie ])re])arations for the f(‘sti vails." 

"Jlicse were to conmuaiie*' on the following d<iy;^ 
and on the day after, ilu‘ *»irth < t Diana was to he 
commemorated at Delo^^ Ntraingers were contiim- 
itlly airriving in the ishmd, brought thither by piety^ 
interest, or jdeasure. They already could find no 
room in the lionses, and tents were erected in tlie 
jmhlic ])laces, and sotne even in the fields. Friemds 
met with and emhraiced each other after a long ab- 
sence ; and these aflecting scenes attracted us to the 
difl'erent parts of the island ; and, no less attentive to 
die objects we beheld tlian to tlie discourse of 
Philocles, we informed ours(‘!v('s of the nature and 

‘Theotl. Prodr, in Rhod. ct DosicK Amor. lib. 52. p. *57. 
* The 8th day of May^ of the year 311 before Christ. “ Diog. 
La^rt. lib. § 44. 
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parficalarities of a country so famous throughoiif 
(rreece. 

The island of D('los is only seven or eif*'ht miles 
in circuit, and its breadtli is but about oiu‘ tliijd oi 
its leiigUi.' xMonnt ( ynthus, which extends from 
north to sontli, tomiinates in a jdain that on iIk^ west 
side reai luvs to tlu^ se<i. Tlie city stands in this 
plain/ I'he n‘st of thi' Island ])resents only an lui- 
vxvw and sterile soil, if w(* cxce[>t some pleasant 
valleys, wbieh art' ftanietl l)y several liills, on the 
south sidto’ Th(‘ source t>f tlu' Inojuis is the only 
sprint* uitli wliieli it is lavourtMl by nature; but we 
find, in diffirt'nl ])laees, (istt'rus and lakes, whieli 
preserve tlu' rain-water durinu several months. 

Delos was originally governed by kings, who 
united tluo^^iriesthood to the ri^gal authority.^ It 
afterwards fell of th(‘ Athenians, 

who purified it during the Pelopomitvsian w ar.'' The 
tombs of its ancient inhal)itants wt'rt^ ]'emo^ ed to the 
isle of Rhenea. ; and there their sneeessors liavt' seen 
for the firsttime the Jiglit ol'day, and tlu rt' art' tliey 
to behold it for tin* last. Rut if tluy arc deprived 
of the advantage of being born and dying in their 
eountry,"^^ they enjoy there a profound tranquillity 
during their lives. The fury of barbarians/ the 

* Tournef Voyag, p. 287, 288. ^ 8trab. lib. 10. p. 48.5. 

* Eurip. Iph. in 1 anr. 1235. 'j'ouriH't. V()\ati, t i. p. 311. 

* V^irg. yEncid. lib. 3. v. SO. Ovid.Metain. lib, 1.5. v. 032. Dio- 

iiys. Halic^ Antiq. Roman, lib. 1, c. 50. t. i. p. (>32. Thu- 
cyd. lib. 3. c. 104. yEstbin. Epist. ad Philocr. p. 205. Pint. 
Apophtli, Lav'on. t. ii. p, 230. ^ Hcrodot. lib. ft cap. 97 
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enmity of nations, and the animositir s ol‘ individuals, 
ail subside at the view of this sacred li«nd ; nor ever 
have tlie eoiirscTs of Mars troddc'ii it wit : ' t a ir i ii- 
Scinyiiined feel. ~ i'wcTy thing that can ))r(‘S(*n1 tlie 
image* of war is rigorously banished ; and even tiie 
animal most faitlifid to man is not siiOc^red to remaii» 
in it, beeaiise lie* would destroy th<^ ucaker and mon 
timid creatures.^ In fine, Peace has chosc'ii Delos 
for her abode, and the bouse of PlnloeUs lor lier 
palace. 

We were ajtproaclnng the latter, ^vla n we saw a 
youth c;oming to meet us, whose* air, sfatun*, and 
features, seeim'd to Ix'speak }nm more than mcu'tal 
This, Srdd IhiilcK les to ns. is Tia agcia .s, whoui ni\ 
daughter lias cdios(‘n for her Imshand ; and Lc‘ueip])e 

lias jnst fixed the dayoftlu'ir marriag(*. O myfatlaer! 

iTplied Tlic:ag(mes, cnigerlv emhn?/ lug Inmr'^’y grati- 
tude increases twery mcThient. l..(‘t these genc*rous 
strangers deign to paitake it with me. They are my 
friends, since they are yours ; and I feel that excess 
of joy lias need of support as w ell as excess of grief. 
You w ill pardon this transport, added lic% turning to 
us, if you leave ever loved ; and if yon hav(* not, yc:)ii 
will jiardon it when you shall behold Isnu uia The 
attention we shewc*<l him sc'cmed to calm the agita- 
tion of his feelings, and to relieve him under the 
w eight of his ha])piness. 

Pliiloc les was received hy J jcueippe and Ismeiu 

^ Pausan. lib. c. p. !2c;i) Liv. lib. 14. c. 29. ^ Cal- 

liii). in Del. v. 277. " It was not ))ermittc(l to keep clogs at 

Delos (Strab. lib. 10. j). 486), lest they should kill the iiares 
and rabl>jts. 
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as II(H*tor was by Andromache every time he re 
entered within the walls of Troy. Supper was served 
iij) in a gallery adorned with ])ictures and statues ; 
and our liearts, ex|)anded to the purc'st joy, tasted all 
tlie diivnns of eonfidence and liberty. 

In the mean time Philoc les put a lyre in the hands 
of Isitien(\ and requested her to sing one of those 
hymns u liieh eelel)rate the birtli of Apollo and Diana. 
Ex|)ress by your song, said he, what the damsels of 
Delos Avill to-morrow represent in the temple by 
their agil<' steps. Anaeharsis and Pliilotas will thus 
beeoin(‘ In ttxT acquainted with tlie origin of our fes- 
tivaJs, and the nature of tlie spectacle which will be 
pii‘S('nt(‘d to tlieir vicAV. 

fsinene took the lyre, touched, as if by accident, 
>ovjK' tender and moving notes, which escaped not 
'fheageiu5s, and, sv^kkaih jueluding with rapidity in 
tlie Dorian mode, painted Uath strokes of fire the 
iniplaealile anger of Juno against an odious rival." 

In vain does I-iatona seek to escape her vengeance ; 
she has had the misfortune to please Jupiter, and the 
fruit of her love must become the instrument of her 
punishment, and perish with her. Juno appeared in 
the lieavens, Mars on Mount Haemus in Thrace, 
Iris on a mountain near the sea; they terrified by 
their presence the air, the earth, and the islands. 
Tn*mhling, lost, urged by the pains of child-bearing, 
Latona, after long wanderings, arrives in Thessaly, 
on the %anks of the river by which that country i - 


^ Callim. in Dei. v. 40. 
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watered. O Peiieus ! she cries^ receive in thy peace- 
ful waters tlje children of Jupiter, which I hear in my 
womb. O nymphs of Thessaly, daughters of the god 
whose succour I implore ! Join with me to prevail 
on him to grant my request. But he hears me not : 
and my prayers onlj incite him to hasten his speed, 
O Pelion ! O ye fearful mountains ! you tlierefore are 
niy only resource; will you refuse me in your gloomy 
caverns the refuge whicit you afford to the lioiavss iu 
travail ? 

At these words the IVikcus, moved uj eompU's- 
sion, arrests the course, of* lli^s foanung u atv i s. Mam 
I)elie1d him ; luul, Iransporh tl with ragr-, was ou lii<’ 
point of burying the liwcv [ifeiavit'o tlu* smoking 
fragments of Mount l^anga ns ; lie uttered a loud cry. 
and struck his spear against Iris bnekler. The soun<!, 
like th(' shout of ixw army, sliook tlu' plauRf ot Thes- 
saly and Mount ()ssa,luTtt*jt‘-ech(>e(l in long murmurs 
through tile deep caverns of Pindus. Peneus had 
been no more, bad not Latona abandoned tlu' places 
on which Ikm* ])rest'uce had drawn the anger of hea 
veil. Slie came to our island, to solicit tlie assistaiu c 
they liad refused her; but the inenaces of Iris filled 
In r with terror. 

‘‘ Delos alone was less movttl with fi at* than with 
pity. Dc‘los was tlu ii only a stxadie and desert rock, 
driven at the jdeasurc of the winds and waves, whicli 
had thrown her into the iiiidst of the Cyclades, when 
she heard the plaiiitive accents of Latona, and oftiTcd 
her an asylum on the wild itanks of the Inopus. The. 
goddess, transported tvith gratitude, sinks at the foot 
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iA a tree whicli offers her its shade, and which tor 
tins benefaction will enjoy an eternal spring. There, 
exhausted with fiitigiie, and attacked by the most 
cruel j)ains, she oj)eris her almost extingnislied eyes, 
in which joy shines in the midst of the exjuvssions 
of grief juid s uffering : and at h lig th fixes them on the 
prec ious phMlgc-; of her love, on the chjidren whose 
birth had cost her so many tears. The nymphs of 
the liKijms, wiitn^sses to hir transj)<)rts, anrioiiiKC 
linen to liic' world ]>y same! songs: aiul Didos is no 
ioiigi V the s])ort of thr ineonstant tvaves, but remains 
fixed or) the eolrmms wlric h rise from the* bottom of 
i\\v sea," and whic h rest on the Iburidalions of the 
e;inh. Ti(0' gior v is un ivei>a I! y celebrated ; and from 
cv(‘rv side nations Irastcn to her festivals, to implore 
tUc ixoil uhet owes to her his Irirth, and tvho renders 

C?' 

!, r hap]>y l>y his presence.’' 

Lsmeiu* aecompanied tiicvse tvonJs with a tender 
glance* direc’tc'd to I’heagenes, and we l)egan to breathe* 
more freely; hut our sonls w^ere still agitated by tlie 
sliocks of tc'rror and pity. Nev(*r had the lyre of 
Oq^heus, nor tin* voic*e of the Sirens, produced 
sounds so moving. IVhile Ismene sang, I and Phi- 
lotas repeatcHlly inlerniptc'd lier by exclamations of 
admiration : Philocles and Lencijtpe lavished on hen 
marks of tenderness that delighted her still more than 
our praises ; Theagenes listeiu d and was silent. 

At length the day arrived w hich had been expected 
with so much impatience. The morning faintly in 


** Find. up. 8trab. lib. 10. p. 485 
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dicated in tlie horizon the course of the sun^ wlu n 
we arrived at the foot of Cynthiis. Tiiis inoiintain 
is blit a moderate height.* It is a block of granite, 
of diiTereiit colours, and containing pieces of a hlac kisii 
and shining talc. From its top a surprising inunljc r 
of islands of various sizes are discoverable. They 
are dispersed in the midst of the ocean, in the same 
l>eautiful disorder as the stars are scattered in the 
heavens. The eye runs over tliem with; avidity, aiul 
seeks them again after having lost them. Sometimes 
it wanders with pleasure in the channels whieli sepa- 
rate them from each other, and sometimes slowly 
measures the lakes and li()ui(l plains winch they em- 
brace : for we do not Iten* view one of those bound- 
less seas where the imagiiiatiou is no lessc verwludnH'd 
than astonished by the grandeur of the scene ; and 

/ . . * C... 

where tlie disquieted mind, seeking repose on all 
sides, only finds everjTwhere one vast solitude which 
fills it w ith melancholy, and one immense s])a(‘.e by 
which it is confounded. Here the bosom of tlu‘ 
waves is become the habitation of mortals. ^Vc 
behold a city s(*attered over tlie surface of the sea ; 
and view the picture of Egypt when the Nile has 
inundated the plains, and appears to bear on its 
ivaters tlie hills vrhich afford a retreat to the inlia- 
bitants.^ 

The greater part of these islands, said Philocles, 
arc named Cyclades,* because they form a kind of 

^Tournef. Voyag. tom. i. p. 307. Spon. Voyag. t. i. p. H i 
WheleFs Journ. book 1. page 58. Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 97* 
Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p, 33. * Cycle in Crrcek signifie.*? cinle. 
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vin\c rouiitl DelosJ Sesostris, king of Egypt, sub- 
ji^cted a |>art of them by his arms;'" and Minos, king 
of ( .'ret(‘, governrd some of them by his laws.* The 
l^luenicians/ the Carians/ the Persians, the Greeks/’ 
and all the nations which have possessed tlu‘ (inpire 
of the sea, ha ve siie<‘(‘ssiveiy coiKjiu'n'd or eohmised 
them: hut the (*oloni<‘s of the lattc'r liav(‘ efl'aeed all 
rrac(‘s ol th<»se of otlier nations ; and j)owerfiil iii- 
tei'csls have for ( V^r attached (he destiny ol tlu^ 
Cye!ad( s to that of Greece. 

Some of th(‘m were* at first governed by kings 
whic h they liad themselves chosen ; and otliers laid 
n ecivc'd tla rn from tlu ir eon(|nerors but the love* 
of lilx rty, wliieh is natural to the Greeks, and still 
more natural to islanders, destroyed the yoke under 
whieh they had groaned. All these states bc'eame 
small r< |ml)lies, jealons of eacli other, and mutually 
eiideavonring to preserve anbalance between their 
lespeetive j)ow(ts, by the alliances and ])rote(:tion 
which they solicited on tin* eontinent. They enjoyed 
that hiip])y (‘aim which nations (^an only derive from 
their obsenrity, wlien Asia invadi*d Euro])(‘, and the 
Persians eovtTC'd the sea with their ships. Tin* 
islands, seized with eonsteniation, W(*re (‘iifec hled by 
their divisions. Some meanly joiru'd th(’ enemy, but 
others had the (’oiirage to resist. After tlie defeat 
of the Persians, the Athenians formed the ])roj(»et of 

1 IMin. lib. 4. c. 1^2. t. i. p. ^211. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 51, 

** Tbnc\(j. lib. ) r»|>. 4. Diod. .Sic. lib, 5. p. o49. Uocli. 

Geograph. p. 405. ’’ Thucyd. ibid. Diod. Sic. ibid. ^ ilo- 

rodot. lib. 8. c. 46, 48. I'liucyd. passim. llcrodot, lib. 1, 
r. G1. Diod. Si<‘. (ib. 5, p. :>45. 
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ioiK|uering them all. Tliey impuied to them, 
:ilmost eqnul crimes, their having assisted or having 
deserted thejii; and successively snhJeeU'd tiieiii, under 
pretexts inojv or less plausible. 

Athens gave tluan h('r laws, and exacted from 
them taxes ]>roportioiial)le to their abilities. Under 
the ])roteetion of her jxiwer, they behold (ommerce, 
agrienlture, and the arts, flourish ; and would l)e happy 
^‘ould they forget they once w(‘re free. 

'riiey are not all equally feiiilc: there are sonu* 
whicli arc scarcely able to supply the wants of th(‘ir 
inhabitants; as, for instanet*, Myeone, va iiicli yon 
see to the east of Delos, whence it is distmit only 
twenty-four stadia."^ We there see no streams rush 
from the summits of the mountains aiid fertilist‘ the 
])lains.^ Tlie earth, ahan(loiii‘d to tlu' l)urning rays 
of the sun, incessantly sigias for the succours of hea- 
ven ; and it is only the most laborious eflorts that 
wlieat, and other grain necessary for the subsist(*ncc‘ 
of the husbandman, are produced. All the powers 
of the soil seem to be exhausted in favour of vines 
and fig-trees ; the fruits of which, of the growth oi' 
this island, are in great request.^ Partridges, quails, 
and several birds of passage, are found tliere in abun- 
dance:* but these advantages, whicli are common to 
this and the neighbouring islands, are but a feebre 
resource for the inhabitants ; who, besides the steri- 

* Tounief. t. i. p. 27S. *2^68 toises (sorneAvhat above 

two miles and a half). * Spon. t. i. p. 115. Whelor’s Jour- 
ney, book 1. p. 65. “ Tournef. t. i. p. 281 . ^ Fd. ibid. 

Spon. Voyag, t. i. p. 11.5. W-heler, hook 1. p. 65. 
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lity of the country^ also to complain ot rli(* 

liifour of the climate. Their heads arc early d<’- 
prived of their natural ornament;" and ll lose float ine 
tresses vvhii h add so many graci's to beauty, seem 
only to l)(i fzrantod to their youth, that tli(‘ir lo^s may 
be soon rej* retted. 

Th(‘ Myeonians an* reproacluMl witli being a\ ari- 
eions and parasit(‘s:" tlu y would be less (t'nsun.tl, if, 
in more favourable ( ireinnstanees, i!u*y wvrv prodigal 
and arrogant ; for the grealt st misbu l mu^ of indigem e 
is, to give birth to vires, but not to bi* able to pro- 
cure a pardon I'or them. 

Rlienea, wbieb yon sec to tin* \v(*sl, is distant from 
us about five bundred jiacivs : * it is Itvss, but more 
fertile tlian Mycoiic*, and distingnisbed for the riclies 
ol* its hills and plains, /\ chain wbii b sciam'd to 
unite tbe'Ywo islands avus formerly stn^tclu'd across 
the cbaiiml by wbiih tld'y’arc se])aratcd. This 
was the work of Polycrat<\s, tvrant of Samos, vvfio 
imagini d that be should tims hv aide to coinmuincate 
to th(* one the saiu titv of the othcr.’^^ Hut th(‘ isle 
of Rbeni^a has more legitimale ( laiins to our vene- 
ration ; it <‘ontain‘5 the ashes ol‘ our fathers, and will 

? Fliii. Jib. 11. cnj). 37. t. i p. bib. Stnil). lib. 10. p. 487. 
iounief- p. 280, ^ Atbcn. iib, F c. 7. p. 7. 'm MvKojy. 

“ Tournef. p, 315. ’ Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 13; lib. 3. c. 104. 

About the same time Cru'sus besieged the city of E[>hesas^ 
the iuhabitauls of whici^ to obtain the protection of Diana, 
their principal divinity, fastened one cuul of a cord to their 
walls, and tiie other to the temple of Diana, distant from them 
7 stadia, or 06*1 toises and a half ((> furlongs 90 yards). Hero- 
dot. lib. 1. c. W. Polvam. Stratag, lib. C. c. 50. /Elian. \ ar. 
Mis^lBi. 3. c, %•. 
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one day contain ours. To tluit einiiunice directly 
opposite* ns liiive been conveyed tin* tombs wliieh 
^vere formerly at Delos/ Their rniml)e v is conti 
nniilly increasing*; and they may be considered as si> 
many trop!ii(‘s which death erects to renord his 
triuinj)hs owv mortals. 

Turn your (‘y( ,s towards the nort] e-west, and you 
will discover the c<>asts of the island ol' Tenos. 
W ithout tin* Avails ot tiieiapital is one of those vcmC’ 
ruble* grove's, the duration of wliich is secured bv 
rodigioii, and to which a long suciessiem of winters 
haA(‘ been able to do no iujnrv. ' Its gloomy allc ys 
are the avenvies to a superb ti ntjdc*, whic ii, m obedience 
to the oracle of Apollo, tlie iidiahitants formerlv 
erected to Neptune. It is one* oi the jnost anc ient 
sacred asylums in (ircaaa';’* ami is surroimded by 
sevc'ral sjiacious edilic^es, where the public repasts arc* 
givc'u, and in Avbich the pc'ojde asscanble during* the 
festivals oi* tin* god,* a\ lio rc'cvives the i>raises of his 
votaries for dispelling the maladies by Avhieh mortals 
are afflieted," and for liaving destroyed the serpents 
which formerly rendered tins island uninhabitable/^ 

The ]n‘opl(* Avho fii*st c ultivated IVnos created a 
new soil; a soil Avdiieh satisfies, or even anticipates, 
the wishes of the labonrc*r. It produces the mqst 
exfjiiisite fruits, and grain of j'vcry kind. On all 

'Tliucj'd. lib. 3. c. 104. .Stnib. lib. 10. p. 486. Tonrnef. 
p, 316. “ Strab. lib. 10. p. 487, ' Tacit. Annal. lib. 3. 

No. 63. f Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. ' Philocr. ap. Clern. Alex. 
Cohort, ad. Gent. p. 26. '■ Plin. lib. 4. cap. 12. t. i. p, 21 1 

Steph. Byzant. in Tijvoj. Hcsych. Miles. 
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s"((’s a thovisand fonutiuus gush forth;* and iht- 
plains that arc enriched by the tribute of their waters 
appear to h(> (ard’cliished with new' beauties, from the 
c;ontrast of the arid and desert mountains by which 
they are surrounded.'* 

Tenos is separated from Andros by a channel 
twelve stadia in breadth.'* In the latter island w'e find 
inountains covered with verdure, springs more abun- 
dant than at Tenos ; valleys as delightful as those 
of Thessaly; fruits equally beautiful to the eye, aiiri 
<!e!icious to the taste;"' and a city renowned for the 
diffi(‘nlty the Athenians found in conquering it, and 
the worship of Bacchus, the deity who there prin 
(;ipally receives adoration. I have been a witness to 
tlho transports of joy which his festivals inspire." I 
i i;held them at an age when the soul receives im- 
pressions which the memory never recals but with 
s<?nsations of pleasure. I was on board a vessel re- 
tmuing from Euboea, and admiring with delight the 
glow'ing radiance of the new'-bora day, when loud 
shouts of joy drew our eyes tow'ards the isle of An- 
dros. The first rays of the sun had gilded an emi- 
nence on w'hich stood a beautiful temple. The people 
thronged together on all sides, crowded round the 
tenqde, raised their hand.s to heaven, prostrated 
themselves on the earth, and gave a loose to the 

. Tournef t. i. p. 3!>7. Plin. ibid. Steph. Byzant, in Tij'voj. 
EuftiiUi. in I)ion^s I’erieg. v. 626, ^ Tournef. ibid. ' Scy- 

loK. ap, Geograph Min. t. i. p. 55. Tournef. p. 355, ♦ Nearly 

half a league. " Tournef. p. 348. " Pausan. lib. 6, e. 26. 

i. 518. PlilIo.str. Icon. lib. 1. c. 25. p 709. 
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Jiiost extravagant expressions of joy. We landed, 
and were linrried by the mnltitude to the top of a 
hill, vvdion- a thousand voices exclaimed at once: 
Come, see, tastc' : these streams of wine which rush 
from the temple of Bacchus, wore yesterday, last 
night, this morning, only pure water. Bacchus is 
the author of this prodigy, which he renews every 
'Vear, on the same day, and at the same hour. He 
will repeat it to-morrow, the day follow mg, and dur- 
ing seven successive days.*' To these cxclainatioiis 
presently succeeded a mild and pleasing harmony. 
“ The Achelous,” it was said, “ is celebrated for Id'., 
reeds, the Peneus derives all his glory from the val- 
ley which he waters, and the Pactolus from the 
flowers with which his banks arc embellished ; bur 
the fountain which we sing renders men strong and 
cdoquent, and flows at the immediate command of 
Bacchus.”'' 

Wliile the priests of the temple, who were well 
acquainted with the subterranean passages through 
which the waters flowed, thus imposed on the cre- 
dulity of the multitude, I was tempted to congratu- 
late them on the success of their artifice. They 
deceived the people, but they rendered them happy. 

At an almost equal distance from Andros and 
(.’cos we find the little island of Gyaros, fitted to be 
the place of banishment for robbers and banditti, 
should they be driven from the rest of the earth.'' 

• Plin. lib. 2. c, 103. 1 . 1 p. 121 ; lib. 31. c. 2. t. ii. p. r.4‘t 
>’ I’hilostr, Icon, lib, 1. c. 25, p. 799 . .Tuven, sn(. 1 . v 7 
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It is a wild and rocky cditutry/ Nature lias refused 
it every thing, as she seems to have lavished all she 
can bestow on the isle of dcoa. 

The sheplierds of Ceos render divine honours, 
and consetTatc their flocks, to the shepherd Aristaeus,” 
who first led a colony to this island. They say that 
he soni(;tini(*s r('tnrns to en joy their tranquil gi’oves, 
f’roni tin.' inmost recesses of which he watches ovei 
their snow-white hulls. 

The priests of Ceos annually repair to a high 
mountain, to observe the rising of the dog-star oi 
offer sacrifices to that star, and to Jupiter ; and t<» 
solicit the r('turn of those beneficial winds rvhich, dur- 
ing forty days, blunt the ardent rays of the sun, and 
diffuse a delicious coolness through the air. ' 

The inhabitants of Ceos have erected a tern pic 
in honour of Apollo and preserve with veneration 
that which Nestor; on his return from Troy, caused 
to be built to Minerva.* Tliey have joined the wor- 
ship of Bacchus to that of these, divinities.' .So 
many religious acts seem to have secured to them 
the favour of the gods. The island abounds in fruits 
mid pasturage.* The people possess strength of body 
and vigour of mind ; and are so numerous’ that they 
have found it necessary to distribute themselves in 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. 3. cap. 69. Juyen. sat. 10. v. 170. 
‘Diod. Sic. Vb. 4. t. i. p. 325; edit. Wessel. Virg. Geogr. 
lib. 1. V. 14. ' Heracl. Pont. ap. Cicer. de Divin..lib. 1. c. 57. 

t. iii. p. 47. Apoll. Argon, v. 535. " Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. 

* Id. ibid. ^ Athen,%b. 10. c, 22. p. 456. ‘ Virg. Geogr. 

lib. l.v, 14. 
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fom’ cities,* of Avhich loulis is the principal. It is 
situated on an eminence, and derives its nairjc from 
ft spring- which flow's at the foot of the hill.'' Ca- 
ressus, which is distant from it tw'enty-fivc stadia,* 
ser\'es it as a harbour, and enriches it with its com- 
merce. 

loulis w'ould furnish instances of persons attain- 
ing to a great old age," did not custom, or the law's, 
permit suicide to those w'ho, having arrived at the 
age of sixty years, are no longer in condition to enjoy 
life, or rather to serve the republic.** They say that 
it is shameful to suiwive ourselves, to usurp on the 
earth a place we can no longer properly fill, and to 
ap[»ropriate to our own enjoyment that existence 
which we have only received for the use of onr 
couivtry. The day which is to terminate their life is 
to them a festival :^they gird their brows with a 
chaplet ; and, taking a cup of the juice of hemlock 
or po[)pies, sink insensibly into an etenial sleep. 

Such courage cannot but be capable of effeeticig 
every thing to preserve liberty. On a certain occa- 
sion, when besieged by the Athenitms, and on the 
point of surrendering for want of provisions, they 
threatened the besiegers that, unless they retired, 
they would massacre all the most aged citizens in the 
place.* Moved either by horror, compassion, or fear, 
the Athenians departed, and left, without further 

* Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. " Steph. in louA. Tournef. p. 3.32. 

* Nearly a league. ' Heraclid. Pont, ile Polit. *' .Strab. 
lib. 10. p. 486. jEUan. Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 37. Steph. ibiil. 
Val. Max. lib. 2. c. 6. No. 8. ‘ Strab. ibid. 
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mdlestatiou, a people wlio equally braved both ’na- 
ture and death. They have since subjected them, 
and softened the harsliness of their character by ser- 
vitude and the arts. The city is adorned with su- 
perb edifices ; its walls are composed of enormous 
blocks of marble, and access to it is facilitated by 
roads made over the neigfibouring eminences.' But 
it is rendered more illustrious by having produced 
many celebrated men; and, among others, Simonides, 
Bacchylides, and Prodicus." 

Simonides,'* the son of Leoprepis, was born about 
the 3d year of the 55th Olympiad.* He merited the 
esteem of the kings, sages, and great men of his 
time. Among the number of these was Hij)purchus, 
whom Athens would have adored, could Atiiens have 
endured a master Pausanias, king of Lacedaemon, 
who, by his success against the Persians, bad been 
raised to the summit of honour and pride Alevas 
kmg of Tlicssaly, who had eclipsed the glory of his 
predecessors, and increased that of his coiuitry;* 
Hiero, who was first the tyrant, and afterwards the 
father, of Syracuse ; and, lastly, Tbemistocles, who 
was not a king, but who had triumj^ed over the 
most powerful of kings.'' 

1 Tournef. p. 333, 333. * Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. * Fa- 

bric. Bibliuih. Grajc. t. i. )>. 591. Bayle, Diet. An. Sim. Mem. 
de I’Acad. de.s Hell. Lettr t. xiii p. 350. * The vear 558 be- 
fore ChrJ?t. ' IMat in Hipp t. ii. p.238. ‘‘ ^Elian. Var. 

Hist. lib. 9. c. 41. ' 'I'heocr. Idyll 16. v. 44. Plat, de Fratern. 

Amor. tom. ii. page 493. Sozom'. Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. p. 322. 
“ Xen. in Hleron. page 901. AEKan. Var, Hist. lib. 4. cap. 15. 
^ I’lut. in 'lubmist. t. i.’p. 114. 
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.According to a custom which still continues, 
sovereigns then invited to their courts such persons 
as were distinguished for their knowledge or genius. 
Sometimes they caused them to enter into competi- 
tion with each other, and required from them those 
sallies of wit which shine more than they enlighten. 
At other times they consulted them on the mysteries 
of nature, the principles of morals, or the forms of 
government ; and it was expected that, to the ques- 
tions propounded to them, they should return per- 
spicuous, prompt, and precise answers, because they 
were to instruct a prince, please his courtiers, and 
confound their rivals. 'Fhe greater part of these aii- 
swers are current through all Greece, and have de- 
scended to posterity ; which is no longer able to 
estimate their just value, because they contain allu- 
sions now not understood, or truths too generally 
known. Among tlmse which are preserved of Simo- 
nides, there are some which particular circumstances 
have rendered celebrated^ 

One day, at an entertainment,* the king of Lace- 
daemon had requested him to confirm, by some impor- 
tant and comprehensive maxim, the high opinion he 
had conceived of his philosophy. Simonides, who wa.s 
acquainted with the ambitious projects of that prince, 
and foresaw their fatal issue, said to him — “ Remem- 
ber that yon are a man.” Pausanias saw nothing in 
this answer but a frivolous or trite observation ; but, 
in the disgrace into which he soon after fell, he dis- 


• .£lian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 41. 
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covei cd in it h novel truth, and one of the most im- 
[)ortant of those of which kinj^s arc ignorant, 

On anothci* occasion,* tlu‘ qiit^en of Syracuse 
asked him i\hetl\er knowledge were preferable to 
riches. Tliis was a siian^ for Simonides, who was 
only hoiioured for the foriiUT of these advantages, 
hut u ho only sought th(‘ latter. ()blig(*d to falsify 
his se ntiments, or condemn his eoiidiict, he had re- 
course to irony ; and gave tin* prefercMu e to riches, 
because philosophers continually hesii'ged the man- 
sions of the rich. This problem has s\ncc been 
rcvsolved in a manner more honourabU* to philoso])hy. 
Aristippus, being asked by king Dionysius why the 
vsage ])aid Ids court with so miuh assiduity to the rich 
man, who ucwv acted in the same mamiiT towards 
the sage,'’ — Th(‘. wa'se man, replied he, knows his 
wants, l)\itth<‘ other does not know" his. 

Simonides was both a poet and a philosopher/ 
The ftipj)}^ onion of these (pialitics rendered his 
talents more nseful, find his wisdom more agreeable. 
His style, whicli is remarkable for its sweetness, is 
simple, harmonious, and admirable for the choice 
and arningi'inont of the words." He sang the praises 
of the gods, the A'ietories of the Greeks over the 
Persians, and the triumphs of the athletae in the 
games. Hi' wroti^ the history of the reigns of Cam- 
byses and Darius in A-^erse ; exercised his genius in 

•’ y\ristot. Rhtft. lili. 2. c. 16. t. ii. p. 586. ’ JDiog. LiiCrt. 

lib. 2, §69, . ■■ I'lat. tie Rep lib. 1. t. ii. p. 331. Cicer.de 

Nat. Deor. li^,, 1. c. 22. t. ii. J). 415. • Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1_ 

D, t>;>l. Diel^s. Ualic. de Veter. Script. Cens. t. v. p. 420. 
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alriiost every kind of poetf^ddd |>rineipally suc- 
ceeded in elegies and person 

was ever better acquaintedilrai the. subliiiK* and de- 
lightful art of interesting and moving the jiassions ; 
nor did ev(‘r any one paint with greater exactiu^ss 
those situations and misfortunes which excite pity/' 
It is not tlie poet to whom we are attentive : we hear 
the cries and groans of a distracted family, which 
weeps the death of a father or a son we behold 
Danae ; we see an aflectionat(‘ mother striiggliiig 
witli her son against the fury of tlie wav(‘s, wliile a 
‘tliousand gulfs yawn on all sid(\s, and niena('(‘ iier 
with a thousand deatlis f the shade of Af hilles rises 
from tlu‘ bottom of the tomb, and announces to tin 
Greeks, about to quit the shores of Ilium, tin 
innumerable calamities whw h await them by sea and 
land/ 

Tlfe^(‘^)oel7nil which Simonides ani- 

mated with so much passion and emotio% i|re so 
many benefits conferred on mankind : for it is of real 
utility to force from their eyes tliose precious tears 
which they shed with so much pleasure : and to 
nourisli in their hearts those sentiments of coinpas 
sion which natures designed to unite them to each 
other, and which alone can unitt^ the wretched. 

As the characters of men liave a great influenCe 
on their opinions, it might be expected that the phi- 

^Fabric. Bibl. Graec. t. i. p. 59^2. “ Dionys. Halic. de Vel 

Script. Cens. t. v. p. 420. Qnintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 631. Vit. 
.^iSchil. Harpocr. in Tdfjivv, ^ Dionys. Halic. de Coin 
pos. Verb. p. 221. ® Longin. tie Sublim. c. 45. 
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loiiupky of Simonides would be mild and unassuming. 
His system, as far as we can judge from some of his 
writings, and many of his maxims, was reducible to 
the folio w'i rig articles : 

“ Let us not endeavour to penetrate the bound- 
less profundity of the Supreme Being ;* but be satis- 
fied with knowing that whatever is exists by his com- 
mand,'^' and that he possesses perfect virtue,' of which 
men have only the feeble emanation they derive from 
him.‘‘ Let them not, therefore, boast of perfection, 
to which they cannot attain.' Virtue has fixed her 
idiode amid steep and rugged rocks if by arduom/ 
labour, mortals should be able to raise themselves to 
tire elevation at which she resides, a thousand fata! 

( ircuiUvStances would quickly hurl them down the 
precijiice.* Thus their life is a mixture of good and 
evil ; and it is as difficult to be repeatedly virtuous, 
as i^s impossible always to continue so." iiot u.-' 
talcPit pleasure in praising noble actions, and shut 
our eyes on those which deserve reprehension ; either 
from duty, when the offender has claims to our af- 
fection,* or from lenity, when he is indifferent to us. 
Far from censuring others with too great severity, 
let us remember the frailty inseparable from our na- 
ture ; and that we are only destined to remain for a* 

* Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 22. t. ii. p. 415. *’ Simonid. 

ap. Thcoph. Antioch, ad Autolyc. lib. 2. page 256. ‘ Plat, in 

Pfotag. tom. i. p. 341. * Simonid. ap. Tlieoph. Intioch. ad 

Autol)c. lib. 2. p. 256. * Plat, in Protag. t i. p. 344. * Clem. 

Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p. 585. * Plat. ibid. '* Id. ibid. Stob. 

p 560. ‘ Plat. ibid. p. 346, * Plut. de Consol, t. ii. p. 107. 
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moment on the surface of the earth, and to be for 
over inclosed in its bowels.' Time hastens with ex- 
treme rapidity ; a thousand ages, in comparison witit 
eternity, are but as a point, or as a very small part 
of an imp-on eptible point;'” let us employ moments 
so fugitive in enjoying the blessings of life,‘ the 
princijjal of which are health, beauty, and riche* 
acquired without fraud ; " since from the proper use 
of these results that true enjoyment, without which 
wealth, grandeur, and immortality itself, can give us 
no pleasure.” '' 

These principles, which are dangerous because 
they tend to extinguish courage in the virtuous heart, 
and to deaden the remorse of guilt, might be con- 
sidered only as an error of the mind, if Simonides, 
while he inculcated sucli lenity to otiiers, had been 
but tlp^^n^ijre ri^i^^is in the regulation of bis own 
"cJRWuct. But lie dared to propose an act of injus- 
tice to Theinistoeles and blushed not to prawe the 
murderers of Hippiarchus, by whom he had been 
loaded with favours.' He is also reproatdied with 
having been a slave to avarice, which even the li- 
berality of Hiero could not satisfy ; and which, as is 
usual with that wretched passion, became every day 
more insatiable." He was the first who degraded 
poetry by making it a shameful traffic of praise.' 

* Stoh. .senn. 1 .'0. p 608. " PliH. ihiil. p. m. . ® Mob. 

serm. 6. p, 53 1 . ® Clem. Ale\. mkhii. lit) 4 p. 574, ** Ather 

lib. 12. p. 512. Pliit, in. A t 1. p. 114. ' IlephjEs: 

ill Enchiricl. p. 14. ib-lmn. Var. Hist. lib. 8. c 2. * Athei 

lib. 14. c. 121. p. 6*56*. ^Eliaii. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 1. ‘ bchoi 

Find. Tf-tlim. 2. v. 9. Callim. Frag. ap. Spanli. t. i. p. 26*4 ct 337 
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He idly said, that the pleasure of amassing riches 
was the only one of which at his age he was capable;" 
and that he would rather choose to enrich his enemies 
after his death, than he obliged to have recourse to 
the generosity of his friends during his life ; “ that, 
after all, no person was exempt from defects ; and 
that, if ever he should find a faultless man, he would 
{)roclaim him to the whole world.' This strange 
a])ology was insufticient to justify him in the eyes of 
the public, whose decrees invariably refuse pardon to 
those vices which originate moi'e in baseness than 
weakness. 

Simonides died at the age of about ninety.** It 
is recorded to his honour that he heightened the 
sjdeihdor of tljc religions ceremonies in the isle of 
Coos,* added an eighth string to the lyre,'’ and invented 
the ait of artificial memory but what must insun; 
to him immortal glory is, that he gave instrilhclf'e 
lessons to kings ; and bestowed happiness on Sicily, 
by reclaiming Hiero from his extravagant projects,'' 
and inducing liim to live in peace with his neighbours, 
his subjects, and himself. 

The family of Simonides resembled those fami- 


' Plut. an Seni. tom. ii. p. 786. ’ Stob. serm. 10. p. IS'a. 

> Plat, ill Protng. torn. i. p. 346. * Mann. 0.\oii. epoch. .'iS, 

Said, in 2:ip.aiv. Lucian in Macrob. tom. iii. p. 328. "* The 

year 468 before Clirist. * Athen. lib. 10. cap. 32. page 456, 
Plin. lib. 7. c. 56. t. i. p. 416. * Cicer. de Orat. lib. 3. c. 86. 

t.ii.p.375. Id. del-’in. lib. 3. c. 33.t. ii.p. 137. Pliu.lib. 7 . 
cap. 34. tom. i. p. 387. ^ Synes. ad Theot. epist. 49. p. 187. 

Sehol. Pindl In Olymjp. 2. v. 29. jElian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. 
cap, 15. 
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lies in which the priesthood of tlie Muses is perpetual. 
His grandson, of the same name, wrote on genealo- 
14‘ics, and the discovories which do honour to tin' 
human mind.*' In Bacchylides, his nephew, he 
seemed again to revive as a lyric poet, llie purity 
of th(^ style of Bacchylides, the correctness of his 
manner, and the regular and connected beauties of 
his works, obtained him an applause of u hich Pindar 
might have been jealous. These two poets divided, 
(luring some time, the favour of king Hiero, and tlu^ 
suffrages of liis courtiers ; but when the royal pa- 
tronage no longer prevented each from taking his 
true place, Pinpar soared to the skies, and Bacchy- 
lidcs remainid on the earth. 

While* the latter did honour to his country in 
Sicily, the Sophist Prodiems remdered it illustrious in 
the ( Mciyiit c i ties j jf Greece,*' by reciting orations 
cR'ffl|K)sed witTi art, and abounping in ingenious al- 
k*gories, express('d in a simpl<?, elevated, and hormo- 
niotis style. His eloquence was shamefully venal, 
and liestitute of all suppoii: from the graces of voice 
and utterance ; ‘ but as he pourtra\ ed virtue under a 
jdeasing form, he w^as admired by tin* Thebans, 
])raiscd by the Athenians, and esteemed by tlie Spar- 
tans. He afterwards published ina.xims destructive 
of the foundations of religion;^ and from that moment 

• Suid. in ^Longin. de Sublirn. c. 33. » Schol. 

Find, in Pyth.2. v. I 7 I. ^ Bayle, Diet. art. Prodicus. Mem. 
de TAcad. des Bell. Lcttr. t. xxi. p. 157 . See also vvliat 1 have 
said of Prodieus in chap. LVIll. * Philostr. de Vit. Sophist 
lib. 1. p. 496. Id. ibid. p. 483. * Cicer. de Nat. Deor 

lib. 1. c. 42. t. ii. p. 432. Sext. Empir, adv. Physic, lib. 9. 

552, 561. Suid. in 11^ 
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tfie Athenians considered iiiin as the corriiplor of 
youth, and condemned him to drink hemlock. 

Not far from Ceos is the island of Cythnos, 
famous for its pasturage:'" and tlie land which you 
see still nearer to us, to the west, is the fertile isle 
of Scyros," in which was born one of the most an- 
cient pliilosophers of Greece;" I mean Phcrecydcs, 
who lived about two hundred years since." He oc- 
casioned a great revolution in the ideas and learning 
of his age. When a dreadful malady no longer IcR 
him any hope of recovery, Pythagoras, his disciple, 
made a voyage from Italy to visit him in his Iasi ‘ 
fuoments.'' 

Direct now your eyes towards the south : ob.serve 
in the horizon those gloomy and fixed vapours which 
obscure the dawning radiance of the day ; — there arc 
the islands 6f Paros and Naxos. ^ 

Paros may be about three Immircd statrAi'V,, 
circuit.' * -When I tell you that it possesses fertih' 
plains, numerous flocks," two excellent harbours,* and 
lias scut colonics to distant countries," yott will be 
able to form a general idea of the power of its in- 
habitants. Some particular facts will enable you to 
judge of their character, according to the circum- 
stances in which it has been displayed. 


Stepb. ill KJSv. Eustath. in Dionya. Perieg. v. 
Tournef. V«>yag. t. i. p. 39,6, ® Homer. Odyss. lib. 15. v. 405. 

® Diog. Ltiiirt. lib. 1. § 110. p Id. ibid. § 1‘31. Diod. 

bic, iii Excerpt. Valev. p. 949. Iambi, in Vit. Pythag. cap. 35. 
p. 909. Porpb Vit. Pytbag. p. 3. ' Plin. lib. 4. t. i. p. 12. 

Tournef. Voyag, tom, i. p. 2o3. * 11 leagues and one third, 

• Tonrnef. ibid. ^Scylax Poripal. ap. Geogr. Min, t. i. p. 99, 
^ lib. 10, p 437 
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Tlie city of Miletus in Ionia was disti’acted by 
fatal dissensions.” Among all the states distinguished 
for their wisdom, the people of Paros appeared to 
the Milesians the most proper to re-establish traii- 
cjuillity in their government. They sent therefore 
for arbitrators from Paros; who, being unable to 
reconcile the contending factions, long exasperated 
against each other by mutual hatred and outrages, 
left the city, and traversed the country, which they 
found nntilled and desert, except some few portions 
of land which a small number of citizens still continued 
cultivate. Struck with the profound tranquillity 
in which these persons lived, they immediately 
placed them at the head of the government ; and 
order and plenty were immediately restored to 
Miletus. 

In the expedition of Darius, the Parians joined 
partook in the shame of his defeat 
lit Marathon.’' Obliged to take refuge in their city, 
they were there besieged by Miltiades.” After a long 
defence, they demanded to capitulate ; and conditions 
were already agreed on by both parties, when a flaint' 
was seen to rise in the air on the side of Myconc. It 
was occasioned by a wood having accidentally taken 
fire; but was imagined, both in the camp and the 
town, to be a signal from the Persian fleet, to sigiiify 
that it was hastening to succour the island. Under 
this persuasion the besieged refiised to abide by thei) 

* Herodot. lib. 5. c\ 28. ^ Id. lib. 6. c, 133. " Ephoi 

ap. Steph. in Tlx§. in. Dionys. v. 525 Ncj* ji 

Miltiad. e. 7. 
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word, and Miltiadcs retired from before the place. 
Tliat great man expiated, by a rigorous imprison- 
ment, the ill sueciess of his (*nterprise. But the 
Parians wen^ |)unish(Ml with still greater severity : 
their perjury has been eternised by a proverl). 

At the time of the exi)edition of XcrxCvS, tJjey 
l)('traye(l the Greeks by continuing in alliauee with 
the P(Tsians, and the P(Tsians by nmiaining iiifU tivc. 
Their fleet, lying idle in tlu' ])ort of Gythnos, waited 
the issue of the battle, to tak(‘ part with the con- 
queror/' They did not fon\s(re that, not to c ontribute 
to his victory, was to expose^ theinsc lvcvs to liis 
geance ; and that a small rcqtnblk*, placed betwcum 
two great ]>ow(‘rs u ho seek to extend thc'ir limits at 
the expense ol <‘aeli otlu'r, has frecpiently no recourse 
but to follow the' torrent, and pursue* glory while it 
Avc'eps the loss of its lilu rty. The* Parians wen* imt 
long bc'fore they found theins(‘lves"Tn this sithtMtoilT' 
They for a time re])elh*d the coiujuerors at Salamis^’ 
by dint of contributions ; but tliey at length sunk 
under their yoke, almost without resistanc e. 

The (iraces have altars at Paros. While* Minos 
king of Crete was sac rificing to these divinities,'' the 
news arrivc'd that his son Androgens was slain in 
Attica. He ended ^lie ceremony by casting far from 
him the crown wliich gilt his brow ; fmd with a 
voice int(*rrupted by sighs and tears, commanded the 
flute-player to be silent. The priests have preserved 
the rc incHibranc'c of this just and natural grief, and 

^ Ilerociot. lib. H e. (»7 
lib. c. 


Jcl. ibid. c. 11^. Ai>ol]i)d. 
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when they are asked why they have banished fixnii 
their sacrifices the custom of wearing crowns, and 
playing on instruments of music, they reply : It was 
thus circumstanced, it was near this altar that the 
happiest of fathers learned the death of a son whom 
he tenderly loved, and became the most wretched of 
men. 

Many cities boast of being the biith-place of 
Homer ; but not one disputes with Paros the honour 
or the shame of having produced Archilochus.'* This 
. poet, who lived about three hundred and fifty years 
ago,* was of a distinguished family. The Pythia 
predicted his birth, and the glory at which he was 
one day to arrive.* Prepared by this oracle, th« 
Greeks admire in his writings the strength of h» 
language, and the elevation of his ideas ; “ they see 
him, even in his wdldest flights, display the nervous 
vigour of his genius,*’ extend the limits of his art, and 
introduce new cadences into his verses, and new 
beauties into music." Archilochus has done for lyric 
poetry what Homer did for epic. Both have had 
this in common, that, in their respective kinds of 
composition, they have served as models.;* that their 
works are recited in the general assemblies of Greece;* 
and that their birth is celebrated alike by particular • 

Fabr. Hibl. Grsec. t, i. p. 57^. Me«n. ile I'Acad. ties Bell. 
Lettr. t. X, 36, 239 • Herodot. lib, i, c. 12. Aul. Gelb 

Ub. 17 c*. 21. Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 1. c. 1. t. ii. p. 234. ^ Euseb. 

Praepar. Evang, lib. 5, c, 33. p. 27. ' Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. 

** Longin. de JSubliin. cap. S3. > Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1140. 

^ Veil. Patercul. lib. 1. cap. 5. * Chamsel. ap, Athen. lib. 14. 

c. 3. p. 620. 
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festivals” Yet, th(m;>:h the public gratitude has as- 
sociated their naioes, it has not intended to confound 
their ranks, and only grants the second place to the 
poet of Paros ; " bnt il is indeed to have obtained 
the first, to have Homer alone for a superior. 

With respect to his morals and conduct, Archi- 
lochus merits to be classed among tin; vilest of men. 
Never were more sublime talents joined with a more 
vicious and depraved character. His writings are 
polluted with licentious language and lascivious de- 
scrij)tions,“ and abound in that gall in which the 
malignity <»f his disposition delighted.'’ His friends', 
his enemies, the unfortunate objects of his amours, 
all without distinction became the subjects of his 
cruel satire ; and, what is still more strange, it 
is from himself that we learn these odious facts.'* 
He has had the courage, when sketching the history 
of his life, steadily to survey all its horrors, anh tar 
insolence to expose them to the view of the whole 
world. 

The youthful charms of Neobule, the daughter of 
Lycambes, had made an impression on his heart.' 
Mutual promises appeared to have ensured his fe- 
licif^^ttnd the conclusion of a marriage with the ob- 
ject of his affection, when motives of interest induced 
the fair one to give the preference to a rival. Instantly 

Anthol. lib. 2. cap. 4?. p. 173. “ Val. Max. lib. 6, c. \ 

Extern. No. 1 . ** CEnom. ap, Euseh. in Preapar. Evang. lib^ 6, • 

c. 32, 33 Julian. Imper. Frag. p. 300. p Pyn<l. Pyth. 2.-v. 
100. ** JElian. lib. 10. c. 15. bynes, delnsoinn. page 158. 

^ SchoL Hoisiiit. epod, 6. v, 13. 
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the poet, more irritated than afflicted, shook the 
snakes which the Furies had given into liis liaiid^, 
and poured on Neobule and her family such a tor- 
rent of opprobrious satire, that he compelled them 
all to terminate, by a violent death, a life which he 
had empoisoned by the virulence of his reproaches.” 

Forced by indigence to quit his country, he re- 
moved to Tliasos" with a colony of Parians." He 
there found new food for his malignant fury, and the 
public hatred burst forth against him. An opportu- 
nity to appease this soon happened. The people of 
Thasos were at war with the neighbouring states. 
He followed the array, came in sight of the enemy, 
threw away his buckler, and fled. The latter action 
is one of the most infamous of which a Greek can be 
guilty ; but infamy only makes impression on minds 
who merit not to .suffer it. Archilochus openly 
avowed his cowardice: “ I have thrown away my 
buckler,” says he, in one of his works ; “ but I shall 
find another; and I have saved my life.”” 

Thus was it that he braved the reproaches of the 
public, because his own heart was calloys, to every 
feeling of shame.*^ After having been guilty of this - 
insult on the laws of honour, he dared to go to Lace- 
daemon. But what could he expect from a people 
who never separate their admiration from thf^ wr^ 
teem? The Spartans shuddered to behold Mm within 

* Anthol. lib. 3. c. 2.5. p. 271. Suid in AuxajU?. '.^lian. 
lit). 10. c. 13. " Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 398. * Aris- 

toph. in Pac. V. 1296, Schol. ibid, Strab. lib. 12. p. .549. 
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tlu'ir city ; instantly vominandrd him to depart*/ and 
proscribed his writings through all the territories of 
their republic.* 

The people assembled at the Olympic games con- 
soled him for this mortification. He there recited in 
honour of Hercules, that famous hymn which is still 
sung when the glory of the victors is celebrated.* 
'fhe whole assembly received it with loud applause : 
and when the judges decreed him a crown, he might 
have felt that, never has poetry a greater influence 
over the heart thaif when it instructs us in our 
duties. 

Archilochus was killed by Callondas of Naxos, 
whom he had long pursued. The Pythia considered 
his death as an insult offered to poetry : “ Leave the 
temple,” said she to his murderer ; “ thou hast laid 
violent hands on the favourite pf the Muses.”" Cal- 
londas alleged that he slew his enemy in his btrii* 
ddkicc ; but the Pythia, though she was not inflexible 
to his prayers, commanded him to appease the irri- 
tated manes of Archilochus by libations.* Such was 
the end pf a man who by his genius, vices, and im- 
pudence, was at once beheld with admiration, con- 
tempt, and dread. 

Less celebrated, but more deserving of esteem 
than this poet, Polygnotus, Arcesilaus, and Nicanor of 

*'Plut. Inrtit. Lacon. tom. H. p. 239. * Val. Max. lib. 6. 

c. 3. Extern, iNo. 1 . * l^ind. Olyinp. od. 9. r. 1. ‘ Pint, 

de berA Nnta, Vind. tom. ii. p. 660. (Enoro. ap. Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. lib ’ffV.'SS. p «28. * Suid. in ’ AfX‘> • 
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Paros, made considerable improvements in the art of 
encaustic paintipg.'* Another artist, a native of this 
island, has acquired a reputation by a borrowed 
merit ; I mean Agoracritus, whom Phidias took for 
a pupil, and whom he endeavoured in vain to raise 
to an equality with his rivals.’ He gave up to him 
a part of his own glory, by placing on his own pro- 
ductions tire name of his yoimg disciple ; without 
reflecting that the elegance of the workmanship would 
discover the imposture, and betray the ineffectual 
zeal of his friendship. 

But though Paros cannot furnish artists with 
models, it supplies them with inexhaustible materials : 
the whole earth is covered with monuments which 
derive their origin from the quarries of Mount 
Marpessus.*^ In those subterranean caverns, illumined 
with a feeble light,* a race of slaves laboriously dig 
forth those enormous blocks which shine in the 
superb edifices of Greece, and evai in the front of 
the Egyptian labyrinth.'' Many of the temples are 
faced with this marble, because its colour, it is said, 
is agreeable to the immortals.' There was a time 
when sculptors made use of no other and even at 
present it is in great request ; ' though it does not 
always answer to their wish, because the large crys- . 


Plin. lib. 35. c. 11. t. ii. p. 703. • Id. lib. 36. c. ii. 

р. 7®5. Suiil. in . f Steph. in Migv. Virg, JSneid. 

lib. 6. V. 471. Serv. ibid. » Plin. ibid. Athen. lib. 6. page 
«05. “ Plin. lib. 86. cap. 18. t. ii. p. 739. ' Plat, de Leg. 

t. ii. lib. 12. p. 956. * Strab. lib H). iw487. Plin. lib. 36. 

с. 5. t. ii. p. 726. 
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talline parts of which its texture consists, lead astray 
tlie eye by illusive reflexions,* and shiver under the 
chisel.' This defect is, however, recompensed by 
several excellent qualities, and especially by its ex- 
traordinary whiteness,"’ to which the j)oets make 
frequent allusions, and such as arc sometimes relative 
to the character of their poetry. “ I shall raise a 
monument more resplendent than the marble of 
Pivros,” says Pindar, speaking* of one of his odes." 
“ O most able of painters !” exclaims Anacreon ; 
“ borrow, to rejtresent her whom I adore, the colours 
of the rose, of milk, and of the marble of Paros.”" 

Naxos is separated from the preceding island 
only by a veuy narrow channel. None of the C’yclades 
equals it in size, and it may tlisjmte with Sicily itself 
the palm of fertility.*’ Its bcanty. nevertheless, is 
not ilnmcdiately ])erceivcd by the traveller when he 
arrives at his shores he di.scovers only inac(*essiblc 
and desert mountains ; but these mountains are but 
bai ritrs raised by nature to resist the fury of the winds, 
and defend the plains and vallcy.s which she covers 
with Tier treasures.’ There she disjdays all her mag- 
nificence ; inexhaustible sources of the purest waters 
assume a thousand difl^erent forms, and the flocks 
stray amid the abundant herbage of the verdant 
meads. Tliere, not far from the delightful banks of 

' Touriief. Vojag. t. i. p. 202 "Anton. Itiner p 528, 
lloi.xt. lib. 1. otl. 19. X. 6. "Find. Nem. od. 4. v. 131. 
“ ,\iiacr, 28. V. 27. ” Agathem. lib. 1. cap. 5. Geogr. ap. 

18- FUn. I'b. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 212. ’ Tournef. 

Voyiif^. 21s. ' Id. ibid. 
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the Biblintis,’ ripen those exquisit(i figs with wliicli 
Bacchus made the inhabitants of the island acquainted, 
and those famous gi'apcs, the wine of which is prefer- 
red to almost every oth<jr. Pomegranates, almond- 
trees,* and olives, multiply without difficulty in the 
plains, which are annually covered w'itli abundant 
harvests. , A irmltitndc of slaves are continually em- 
ployed in gathering these treasures," and innumerable 
vessels in trausportin}.'' them to distant countries. 

Notwithstanding their riches, the inhabitants are 
brave, generous, and extremely jealous of 'theii 
liberty. Two centuries past their republic was at 
the summit of its grejitness, and could bring eight 
thousand men into the field.” They had the glory 
to resist the Persians before they were subjected by 
them ; ^ and to shake oft* their yoke when they pro- 
ji^cted the cou([uest, of all Greece.’' Their sea and 
land forces joined tliose of the Greeks, and distih 
gnished themselves in the battles ef Salainis and 
Plataea ; but at the same time taught the Athenians 
that they must no longer suffer a power to increase 
which was already capable of rendering them such 
signal services. Accordingly, when the latter people, 
in c^ntetnpt of all treaties, had resolved to subjugate 
their ancient allies, they made their first attack on 
the people of Naxos,” whom they only left in pos- 
session of their festivals and games. 

At these Bacchus presides: Bacchus is the pro- 

• Etymol. Magn. in ^ Athen.lib. c. 12. p. 52- 

^ Herodot. lib. 5. cap. 31. * id. ibid. cap. 36, ^ Id. ibid. 

* Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 325. ® Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 98, 137. 
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tector of Naxos ; and every thing there presents us 
tvith the image of the favour of the god and the 
gratitude of the people. The inhabitants eagerly 
show to strangers the place where he was nursed by 
the nymphs,'’ and relate the prodigies he has wrought 
in their behalf. From him proceed the riches they 
enjoy, and to him alone their altars smoke day and 
night. Here their adoration is addressed to the god 
who taught them to cultivate the fig-tree and there 
to the divinity who infuses into their grapes a nectar 
he has brouglit down from heaven.'' They worship 
him under various titles, to multiply the duties which 
are dear to them. 

At no great distance from Paros arc Seriphos, 
Siphnos, and Melos. To obtain an idea of the 
former of these islands,' imagine a number of steep 
and barren mountains, in the intervals of which are 
deep gulfs, where a wretched race of men continually 
behold, suspended over their heads, fearful rocks, 
the monuments of the vengeance of Perseus ; for, 
according to a ridiculous, but, to the inhabitants of 
Seriphos, terrible tradition, that hero, armed with the 
head of Medusa, formerly changed their ancestors 
into tljese dn^adful objects.*^ 

At a small distance from this island, imagine, 
beneath a sky continually serene, meads enamelled 


** Died. Sic*. HI). 5. p. 3^25. * Athen. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 

^ Archil, ap. Atncti. lib. 1. c. 24. p. 30. • 'i'acit. Annal. lib, 4. 

c. 21. Pint, de Lxil, t. ii. p. 602. Tournef. Voyag. t. I. p. 179. 
f St rah. lib. 10. p. 487. Fherec. apud Schol. Apoll. Rhod. lib. 4. 
V. 1615. . 
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with flowers, and plains perpetually productive of 
fruits, and you will have a feeble image of the 
beauties of Siphnos.'' The pure air of this enchant- 
ing country prolongs the life of man beyond its 
ordinary limits. It was formerly the richest among 
all the Cyclades.'* Its mines annually produced to 
the inhabitants an immense tribute in gold and silver, 
a tenth part of which they consecrated to Apollo at 
Delphi ; and their offerings constituted one of the 
richest treasures of tb'^1 temple. The fury of the 
sea has since destroyed the sources of their wealth ; 
their o])ulence has vanished, and nothing now re- 
mains to th(*m but the regret of its loss, and the 
\ ices of which it was productive.* 

The island of Melos is one of the most fertile in 
the i^lgean sea.'* Sulphur and other minerals, con- 
tained in the bowels of the earth, maintain in it an 
0 

active warmth, and give an exquisite taste to its 
productions. 

The people who inhabit it had been independent 
during several centuries, when, in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians proposed to them 
to break the neutrality they observed with respect to 
Athens and Lacedaemon, from the latter of which 
cities they derived their origin.' Irritated at their 
refusal, they repeatedly attacked them, and at length , 
fell upon them with all the forces of the republic.'" 

*Tonrnef. Voyag. t. i. p. 172. " Ilerodot. lib. 3. cap. .'>7. 

> Pausan. lib. 10. cap. 11. p 823. Ilesycb. et Suid. in 
•Steph. in S/pv. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 145. ' 7’hucyd. 

lib. r.. c. 84. •> Id. ibid. e. 85, &c. 
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Hie island was coiKiuered, but the slianie rested with 
the conquerors, who began the war unjustly, and 
concludiMl it by an ad of barbarity. The vanquished 
were carried into Attica; where, by the advice of 
Alcibiades, all those vrho were able to l)ear arms 
were put to death.*" The remainder groaned in chains 
till the army of Lacedaemon compelled the Athenians 
to send them back to Melos.“ 

A philosopher, a native of this island, having 
Ix'cn a witness to tlie calamities it had sufti‘i*ed, in- 
dignantly avowed the opinion, that the wntched, 
having no longer any thing to hope from nu n, no 
longer owe a reverence to the gods. This philosopher 
was Diagoras, to whom the Mantineans are indebted 
for their laws and the happiness they enjoy.^' His 
ardent imagination, after having prompted him to 
the wild flights of dithyrambic poetry, impressed him 
with a servile fear towards the gods. The worship 
he paid them Avas loaded with a multitude of super- 
stitious ceremonies and he traversed Greece to 
obtain initiation into all the mysteries. But his phi- 
loso})hy, which Avas jwoof against all the irregularities 
and disord( rs of the natural world, sunk beneath an 
act of in justice of which he was himself the victim. 
One of Ids friends reftised to rc'store to him a deposit 
with which he had entrusted him, and vindicated his 
refusal by an oath which he took in the presence of 

" Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 116. Strab. lib. 10. p. 434. Plut. in 
.41cibiad, t. i. p. 199. * Plut. in Lysand. t. i. p. 441. ^ .®lian. 

Var. Hist. li)>. 2. cap. 23. ** Sext. Einpir. adv. Phys. lib. 9. 

p. 561. 
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the altars/ The silence of the j>'0(ls with regard 
so flagrant a perjury, together with the cruelties 
exercised by the Athenians in the isle of Melos, 
astonished the philosopher, and hunued him from 
th(‘ fanaticism of superstition into that t»f atheism. 
He irritated the priests, by divulging, in his dis- 
courses and his writings, tlie secrets of the myste- 
ries ; “ tin* jteople, by breaking the statues of the 
gods and all Greece, by publicly denying th(>ir 
(‘xistenee." A general clamour was raised against 
him, and his very name became a term of reproach.* 
The maifistrates of Athens cited him before tlieir 
trilmnal, and ]mrsiied him from city to city.^ A 
tal( lit was promised to any one u lio should bring- hi^ 
head, and two talents if he were brought alive ; antL 
to ))erpctuate tlu' nieinory of this decree, it was en- 
graven on a braz(‘n , column.* Diagoras, finding no 
})lace of refugee in Greece, embarked on board a 
vess(‘l, and p( rished by sliipwn c k. ' 

Ilesych. lllustr. in p. 11. Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. 

V. 828. " Lysias in Andoc. p. 111. Tatian. Orat, adv. Grwe. 

p. 95. Suid. in Aiatyop. Schol. Aristoph. in Av. v. 

‘ Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 828. Athenag. in Legat. p. 38. 
Clem. Alex, in cohort, ad Gent. p. 21, * One day, in an inn, 

liilding no other wood, he laid a statue, of Hercules on the fire ; 
and, alluding to the twelve labours of tlie hero, Tiiere still 
remains,*' cried he, "" a thirteenth labour for your godship to 
complete, which is to make my dinner boil.” (Schol. Aristoph. 
in Nub. V. 828.) " Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 23. t. ii. 

p. 416. Sext.Einpir. Pyrrhon. Hypoth. lib. 3. cap. 24. p. 182. 

Aristoph. in Nub. v. 828. ^ Schol. Aristo])h. in Ran. v. 323. 

' Aristoph. in Av. v. 1073. .Schol. ibid. Suid. in Aiocyop. J(»- 
seph. in Appiaii. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 493. ^ Athen. lib. 13. cap. 9 

p. 611. 
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Tlic eye, when it surveys a meadow, perceives 
not the noxious plant that intermingles its poison 
amid the flowers, nor the modest flower which con- 
ceals itself beneath the herbage. Thus, in describing 
the islands which form a circle round Delos, it is 
not necessary that I should speak of the rocks scat- 
tered in the intervals between them, nor of several 
smaller islands which serve only to add an ornament 
to the ground of the picture which is presented to 
your view. 

Their inhabitants are separated by the sea, but 
united by pleasure. They have festivals which are 
common to them, and which assemble them together, 
sometimes in one place, and sometimes in another ; 
but these cease the moment our solemnities com- 
mence. Thus, according to Homer,'’ the gods sus- 
pend their profound deliberations, and arise from 
their thrones, when Apollo appears in the midst of 
them. The neighbouring temples are about to be 
deserted ; the divinities there adored permit the in- 
cense destined to them to be conveyed to Delos. 
Solemn deputations, known by the name of J’heoria, 
are charged with this illustrious commission. They 
bring them with choruses of boys and maidens, who 
are the triumph of beauty, and the principal orna- 
ment of our festivals. They repair hither from the 
coasts of Asia, the islands of the ./Egean sea, the con- 
tinent of Greece, and the most distant countries.' 

‘ Homer. Hymn, in Apoll. v. 4. ' Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. 

t'allim. in Del. v. 979. Pausan. lib. 4. p 387. 
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They arrive to the sound of musical instruments, to 
the voice of pleasure, and with all the pomp that 
taste and magnificence can furnish. The vessels 
which bring them are covered with flowers ; chaplets 
of flowers are worn by the mariners and pilots ; and 
their joy is the more expressive, as they consider it 
as a i-cligious duty to forget every care by which.it 
uiay be destroyed or abated.'* 

As Philocles ended, the scene every moment 
changed, and continually received new embellish- 
ments. The small fleets which bring the offerings 
to Delos had already left the ports of Mycone and 
Rhenca, and other fleets appeared at a distance. 
An infinite number of vessels of every kind flew over 
the surface of the sea, resplendent with a thousand 
different colours. They were seen to issue from the 
channels which separate the islands, cross, jmrsue, 
and join each other. A fresh gale played in their 
purple sails, and the waves beneath their oars were 
covered with a foam which reflected the rays of the 
rising sun. 

At the foot of the mountain an immense multi- 
tude overspread the plain. The crowds of people ad- 
vanced, and fell back, with a motion resembling that 
pf a field of com, when agitated by the wind ; and 
the transports of joy by which they were animated 
produced a vague and confused sound, that seemed 
to float, if I may so speak, over that vast body. 

While we surveyed this scene, which excited in 


* Spanh. in Hymn, in Del. p. 488, 
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ii> ciuotioiis not to b(? described, clouds of smoke 
covered the summit of the temple, and arose into the 
air. The festival is lii'gun, said Philoclcs ; the incense 
burns on the altar : and immediately, in the city, and 
in the plain, we heard a thousand voices exelaim : The 
festival is begun ; let us hasten to the temple. 

. In the temple we found the maidens of Delos, 
crowned with flowers, habited in resplendent rolies, 
and adorned with all the charms of youth and lieauty. 
Ismene, at their head, executed the dance of tlie 
misfortunes of Latona,* and exhibiti'd to onr I'jes 
what she had sung to us the day before. Her eoni- 
pauious accompjuiied her motions with the sound of 
their voices and their lyres : but these no one heard ; 
even tliey themselves suspended their song to admire 
Ismene. 

Somtlimcs she fled from the anger of Juno, and 
then she semned only to skim the ground ; at other 
times she remained motionless : and this rest 
painted .still more expres.sively the anguish of her 
soul. 

Thcagencs, in the character of Mars, W'as by his 
ipenaics to drivi^ Latona from the banks of the Peneus. 
But when be beheld Ismene at his feet, in a suppliant 
posture, he could only turn away his eyes ; while 
Ismene, powerfully affected by even this appearance 
of severity, fainted away in the arms of her atten- 
dants. 

All present were greatly affected ; but the order 


Lucian, cle Salt. t. ii. p. 291. 
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of the. ceremonies was not interrupted. At the same 
moment was heard a chonis of boys, who, from their 
bloorninj' and resplendent beauty, miglit luive been 
taken for the sons of Aurora. While they sauj; a 
hyaiin in htuiour of Diana, the maidens ol’ Delos 
executed lively and agile dances.* The music, which 
regulated their steps, inspired them with a dcliciaus 
intoxi(;ation: they held garlands of flowers, and placed 
them Avith a trembling hand on an ancient statue of 
Venus, which Ariadne had brought from Crete, and 
Theseus dedicated in this temple.* 

Other concerts also reached our ears : these were 
the songs and music of the I’lieorite of llu; isles of 
Rhenea and Mycone, who waited, under the portico, 
the moment when they might be admitted into the 
sacred place. We saw them, and imagined that we 
beheld the Hours and Seasons attending at the gate 
of the palace of the Sun. 

We also saw the Theoriae of Ceos and Andros 
land on the beach. It might have been said, at sight 
of them, that the Loves and Graces were come 
to establish their empire in one of the Fortunate 
Islands. 

From every side arrived solemn deputations, who 
made the air resound with sacred songs.*' They 
mtirshalled on the beach the order of their prot^ession, 
and slowly advanced towards the temple, in the midst 
of the acclamations of the multitude who thronged 
around them. With their homage they presented to 

'Calliin. in Del. v. 303. * Id. ibid. v. S06. Pausan. lib. 9. 

p. 793. Pint, in Thes. t. i. ]>. 9. *' Plut. in Nic. r. i />, 535, 
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the god the first fruits of' their country;’ and these 
ecremonies, like all those practised at Delos, were 
accompanied by dances, songs, and symphonies/ 
On coming out of the temple, the Theoriae were 
conducted to houses supported at the expense of the 
cities whose ofierings they brought.' 

The most distinguished poets of our time have 
composed hymns for this festival ; but their success 
had not diminished the glory of the great men who 
had celebrated it before them. We seemed to l)e in 
the presence to their genii. Here were heard the 
harmonious songs of Olen of Lycia, one of the first 
who consecrated poetry to the worship of the gods 
there the gentle axrcents of Simonides ; " and there 
the seducing notes of Bacchylides," or the impetuous 
transports of Pindar ; ’’ while, in tlie niidst of this 
subliine harmony, the lofty strains of Homer inspired 
universal reverence.*' 

In the mean time, the Theoria of the Athenians 
was penreived at a distance. A number of light 
vessels seemed to sport roimd the sacred galley, like 
the daughters of Nereus, when they follow the car 
of the sovereign of the seas. Their sails, whiter 
than snow, shone like the swans which wave their 
wings on the waters of the Cayster and Maeander. 
At sight of them, some old men, who had with dif- 

** Callini. in Del. v. ^78. ** Lucian, de Salt. t» ii p» 577. 

} Hcrodot. lib. 4. cap. 35. "Id. ibid. Callirn, in Del. v. 306. 
Pausan. lib. 9. c. 57. p. 765. " Suid. in 2iiJion$. • Schol. 

Callirn. in Del. v. ** Pindar. Isthm. 1. v. 4. Id. ap. 

Philon. de Mund. p. 960. Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. 



to the b'wli, regretted their 
N^ias, the general of the Atl'*'- 
^ens, was to* conduct the Thcoria. He 

did not pr(}ceed 'With it, said they to us, immediately 
to Delos; but brought k scscretly «b the isle of 
Illicnea, which you see before you/ The whole 
night was elhploycd'in erecting 'over the channel 
between the two islands a bridge, the m terials of 
\;lnch, prepared long before, and richly gilt and 
])ainted, only n'quired to be joined together. It ua, 
nearly four stadia* in length, covered jgKith super!) 
i‘ar|)ots, and ornamented with garlands ; and on the 
day following, at early dawn, the Theoria crossed 
the sea, not like the aony of Xerxes, to ravage and 
lay waste na,tions, but bringing to them pleasure*, in 
its train ; and that they might taste the first fruits of 
the$0, it remained lopg susjwnded over the w|ves, 
chanting sacred songs, and delighting all eyes with 
a gl^^us spectacle, which the sun will neVer again 
bfi^jolii/* 

The deputation winch we saw arrive had been 
almost entirely chosen firom among the most ancient 
families of the republic. It was cfunposed of sever.il 
citizens who took the title of Theori ; -f- of two 
choruses of boys and maidens,* to sing hymns and 
Ijcrform dauccf ; of certain magistrates, appointed to. 

ip ?5ic. t. i, p. 525. * About 378 toises (S furlongs 

and.l45ys«te). • Herorlot. lib. 6. c. 87. fTbelluorus 
was « s«iBre4 ambaslador. appointed t» offer* aaci ifices in the 
name Of .tiio city. (Suid. in @ewj ) ' jBiati. in l%eedon. t i 

p. 58, ^,;Xen.,li*einor. Ub. 3. p 765. 

.yrftfc, vrt 
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collect the trihiites, an<l provide whatever loay be 
necessary for tlie 'riicoiia;'' and ten inspectors, 
chosen by lot, who presi(l<‘ at the saedfices for the 
Athetiiaus have usurped the superintendance of these; 
and it is in vain that the priests and magistrates of 
Delos tu-ge their claims to rights which tiicy are not 
in a condition to support h) force.' • 

This Theoria apj)earcd nilh all that splendoi 
whieh might be expected fioin a city in which luxury 
is excessive. When it (ainc before the god, it madt* 
an oft'ering to him of a crow.ii of gold of the value of 
fifteen hundred dnichmus;”* aud soon after %vas 
heard the bellowing of a hmidred oxen," that tell 
beneath the sticred steel. This sacrifice was followed 
by a dance, in which the young Athenians rejncstaited 
the motion and wiindcriiigs of the island of Delos, 
while it W’a.s driven at the pletisure of the winds over 
tlie liquid plains of the sea.' Scarcely was this ended 
when the Delian youth joined them, to figur^ the 
windings of the labyrinth of Crete, in imitation of 
Theseus, who, after his victory over the Minotaur, 
had performed this dance near the altar.** 


" Tayl Marni. Sand p. 50 * Poll. lib. 8. cap 9. § 107. 

p !r27 r.tyniol in le^oir. Vales in Harpocr. et Mauss. Not. 
p. IS^. ’ J)eiiir>sth. de Cor. p. 495 Flat Apopbth. Lacon. 
t U p 230 'Xen Memor. lib 8. p 765.^ *Marm. Sand 
et Not '1 avl. p. 66. * 1350 livrefi. (661. 10».) ■> Homer. 

Hymn in Apoll v. isy. Tayl. in Monii. Sand. p. Gorsin. 
Disscit in 3 farm. Sand. p. 123 Id. Dissert 6. in Append, ad 
Not GrsBo, if ^ “ Lucian, de Salt tom. ii pit 291. ''CaJUm.in 
Del. V. aidta^liif in Thes. t i p. 9. Poll. lib. 4. c. 14. ^ 101, 
p.407 
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'lilos6 who most distinmiislx'd thomsolvcs in 
hese dances were rewarded w itli tripods, of tlu ^ .ihie 
of a thonsand drachmas/* which they couseeiMted to 
the p:od . and their names were proclaimed bj tu o 
1ieralds,‘ m ho came in the train of tlie Theoria. 

The w hole ex])ense to the republic for the prizes 
distributed to the contpuTors, the ])rchOnts and sa- 
n ifi((s oflored to the j;od, and the conveyance and 
luaintcimnce of the Tlieoria, anioimts to more than 
four talents, 'fbe temple possessc'S, in the islands 
of Rhenea and Delos, and in the continent of Greece, 
woods, houses, cop]>er manufactures, and baths, 
which have been laHjucathcd to it by the piety of the 
people. This is the first source of its riches . the 

second is the interest of the sums which arise from 

# 

these different possessions, and w'hich, after having 
been collected in the* treasury of the Artemisium,** 
arc placed out to use, either to individuals or the 
neighbouring citi( s.’ The principal and interest, ad- 
ded to the fines for the crime of impieiy, vrtiich are 
always applied to the use of the tempi- , amount, at 
the end of four years, to about twenty i.iVntb,'j~ wln<'h 
it is the office of the three amphietjons, or tieasu- 
rers, appointed by the senate of Athens, to collect, 
and from which they take a certain sum to defray a 
part of the expenses of the Theoria When the 

* Mann. Sand, et Not. Tayl p 68. ^ 900 livres (371 10s ). 

< Poll, lib, 9. C. 6. § (Jl. Athen. lib. 6 c. 6. p. 384. * Marm. 

Sand. ^ Append, ad Mann Oxon. No civ. p. 54. , Mann 

Sand. f AbCut 108,000 livres. (45001 ) ^ MaVnii. Sami 

t See note I. 
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siu'rcd ]ii ()c<‘ssioji hud rouipleted thfe ceremomes lor 
ii liirli it had repaired to the altars, tre were con- 
ducted to an ejitcrtaiiiniciit given by the senate ot 
Delos to the citkc'ns of the island,* who were seated 
proinisenonsly on the hanks of the Jnopns, and under 
tr('es which foi'incd a kind of arfionrs ovc)- their 
heads. The whole <‘oinpany, devt)t('d to jdeasnrc, 
appean'd desirous to express their joy in a thousand 
ditterent ways, and to communicate to ns the impres- 
sions which rendiwed them haj)py. A ]>nre and uni- 
versal satisfafition l eigned ; and all celehratc'd with 
loud shouts the name of Nicias, who had first assem- 
bled till' ]K'ople in those delightful scenes, and as- 
signed a certain fund to perjietnate his benefaction, 
'fhe remainder of the day was appropriated to 
exhibitions of another kind. Exquisite voices dis- 
puted wdth each other the jirizc of harmony s'" and 
combatants, armed with the cestus, that of wrest- 
ling." Boxing, leaping, and foot-racing, successively 
engaged •pur attention, and reminded us of what we 
liad seen, some years before, at the Olympic gam(?s.* 
Towards the southern exti-ernity of the island, a 
stadium had lieen traced out, ai’ound which were 
ranged the deputies of Athens, the senate of Delos, 
and all the Theoriae, habited in their superb robes. ' 
These beauteous youths presented a faithful image of 
the gods assembled on Olympus. 

Impetuous coursers, guided by Theagenes and his 

* Flat, ioSje. t. i, p. 525. Tlnicytl. lib. 3. c. 104. " Hn- 

iiier. HyiuPfe Apoll. v. 149. * See Chap. XJtXVUI. ' 
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competitors, entered tlu' lists," of wliicli tlit y set era! 
times made the circuit, and long dis])nted tlie \ ictorj : 
till, as when the god of day, alter having tlisenii.igt'd 
his chariot from the chmds, rapidly hastens to the 
west, ’J'‘u'agenes darted like lightning through the 
midst ot his rivals, and reached the goal at the same 
instant that the siin t(‘rminafed his career. He was 
iroAvhctl in the piesenee of a multitude of sjtectators, 
who had hastened from .he neighlxnirio'', einineuecs, 
in the presence oi .dn -’st all the heautu.s ol Greoe, 
and in tlte pres<‘nee of Isinene, whose looks ot coin- 
jdacence gate him greater ph'asure than those of 
men ami gods. 

On the day following, the birth of Ajadlo wsis 
eelehrated.’’* Among the dances performed on this 
oimsion, W'c saw a nuinher of sailois danct' round an 
altar, which they lashed \iolently with whips.'' After 
this extraordinary ccreinonj, the mystic sense of 
which we Avere unable to penetrati', other dances 
succeeded, intended to represent the sjiorts which 
amused the god in his infancy. Those ivho danced 
had their hands hound Ixdn'nd them, and were to bile 
the hark of an olive-tree, consecrated hy n ligion. 
llieir frequent falls and irregular steps oicasioncd 
among the spectators violent hursts ol' laughter, 
tvhich appeared indecent ; but we were told that this 
mirth was not considered as irreverent, or an offeru 

"Thucyil lib. 3. c lot x Ding. L.iCrt. lib. 3. ^ The 

7th of the tuouth Th.irgelinn, wliich correspontled to the 0th of 
May. I Callini. in Del v. 3‘21. Schol. ibid. Hesych in 
AijA. 8. Spabh. in Callim. t ii p. 520. 
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th(‘ majesty of the sacred 
■iiri, tlie Greeks are jHMsiiudcd that they cairns 
iiiudi banish, from the adoration they render to the 
gods, all sadness ^and melancholy;*^ and hence it is 
that^ in some places/ men and worn en are pc*nintted 
to attack each other, in the presence of tlie altars, 
witli the most licentious and gross pleasantries. 

The sailors I have mentioned above were among 
tlic number of those foreign mercdiants whom tin* 
situation of the island, the privilege's it enjoys, the 
vigilant attention of the Athenians, and the celebrity 
of tht^ festivals^ bring in crowds to Delos d whither 
they come to exchange their respective riches for 
the corn, wine, and commodities, of the neighbour- 
ing islands ; for the scarlet linen tunics, which are 
made in the isle of Amorgos,“ the rich purple stuffs 
of Cos,'‘ the highly esteemed alum of Melos/ and 
the valuable eojiper tliat from time iiiimeinorial has 
been cixtrkcted from tin* mines of Delos, and of which 
are made elegant vases. ' island was become as 

it were the storehouse of the treasures of nations ; 
and near the ])lace where they were collected, the 
iiiiiahilants of Delos, obliged by an express law to 
i'uruish water to the whole multitude of strangers/ 


' Spanli. ill Calliiu. t. ii. p. 521. * Pausan. lib. 7. c. 27 . 

p. 595. * Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. Hesych. et Etyinol. 

Aliign. in Eustath. in Dipnys. Perieg. v, 526i Tour- 

ncf. Voyiig. t. i. p.233. * Herat, lib. 4. od. 13. • ^ Diod. 

Sic. lib. 5. p. -293. Plin. lib. 35. c. 15. t. iJ. p. 714. Tournef. 
! . i. p. 1.56. ' piin. lib, 34. c. 2. t. ii. ]). 640. Cicer. Orat. pro 

i?osc. Aincr. t. iv. p. Cl. A then. lib. 4. cap. 22 • 

p, 1/3. 
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. set out^ on ipRg tcibles, cakes, and eatables, prepared 
■ in kaste**^ * ' 

I studied with pleasure the different passions 
which opulence and necessity produced in places so 
little distant from each other; and was convinced 
that, to an attentive mind, no obje(!ts in nature art! 
trivial. The Delians first discovered the secret of 
fattening fowls, and derive a considerable profit from 
their industryt’’ I saw some persons, nn>uute(l on 
stages, who show id the people eggs, that they held 
in their hands, and distiuguished by their form the 
kind of pullets by wdiich they had been laid/ I had 
scarcely turned my eyes on this singular scene, wlicn 
I felt niyself forcibly^ shook by a vigorous arm; and, 
lookirtg ronud, w^as a<X’ost(‘d by au Arlu'nian sojihist, 
with whom I was slightly ac(|naiu{ed. -How ! said 
he, Anaebarsis, are these ohjeels woilhy the atten- 
tion of a philosojiher ? ( -ome with me, and no longer 
waste on such trifles your time, which ought to hii 
devoted to more sublime sjieculatiohs. He immedi- 
ately took me to an eminence w here some other 
sophists disc nssed, with great heat, tlie subtle cpios- 
lions of the school of Megara/* The iin[)etnons 
EuhulidcNS of Miletus, whom wc lead fin nn f ly seen 
at Megara,* Was at tlieir head, and had just advanced 

* It appears, from Athenneus, that, during the festivals of 
Delos, they exposed in the market, lamb, pork, (isb, and cakes, 
in which they mixed cummin, a kind of grain resembling the 
seeds of fennel. Plin. lib. 10, e ‘50. t. i* p. 571. Columek 
de Re Rustic, lib. 6. c. 2. Var. dc Re Rust. lib. 3. c. 8. § 9. 

* Cicer. in LuculL c. 18. t. ii. p. 26 j c. 26, p. 36. Diog. 
Laert. lib. 2. § 106. See Chap. XXXVII. 
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ihi> argument: “ Whatever is at Megara, is uox ar 
Ythens : hitt there are men at Megata, therefore 
there are not men at Atliens.”* Wiiile the bj- 
stf. alern lu'uru'rl themselves in vain to resolve this 
tliftimllv. a sudden shout anrioimeed the arrivai of 
the Tlu aria of th<> Teniaus, vv ho, besides tiu'irown 
ofteriiigs, Iirought also those of the Ilyperhoieaiis. 

'I’Ik' latter jx-ople dwell towards the north ol 
(ireeee they especially jiay adoration to Apollo ; 
and there is still tf) he seem at I)('los the tomb of 
two of his ])riestesses. who eame thither to add new' 
ii(es to the worship of that god. They also preserve 
there, in an edifice <ledieated to Diana, th-' ashes of 
the last Theori, whom the I lyperhoreans sent to 
their inland." Tliey nnfortmi.ttelv perished ; and, 
since that evetil, that nation has stmt the first fruits 
of their harvtsrs through a foreign ehaimcl. A 
ueighht)iiring tribe of the Seythians receive them 
(jf»m their hands, and transmil them to other nations, 
who convey them to the shores of the Adriatic sea, 
from v,’hence they are carried to Epirus, traverse 
Greece, arrive at Eiihica, and are brought to Tenos.*' 

On tlie unival of these sacred ofi'erings, nothing 
was talked of Imt tlie wonders that are related of the 
count ry' of the Hy]j(Thorrans ; there the spring, youth, 
and Ih'altli, perjietually reign ; and there, during ten 
complete centuries, men enjoy a tranquil life, in the 

‘ D'uip. Ijdfrl lib 2 § 107 . Id. in ( hrys. lib. 7 § 187 

'Mon delHfad «los Bell Irtii I vii p 11.},' 1‘27 ; t xviii. 
Hist. |) lt(^'. ^ * IJerodof Ub 1 < ij. '' id. ibid, c, 3J. 

Del. v. *183. 
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midst of festival, and pleasiiren/ But this Irnpp} 
country is situate at one of the c‘xtrciuili( s of tiu' 
earth, as the garden of thf‘ Ilesperides is at tlu‘ othei . 
Thus have mc^n over pLi(‘ed the abode ol hn|>piness 
in inactessil)l(‘ n^gioiis. 

While t]i(‘ ^ireehs listeiKHl to thes(‘ fictions, uhich 
enkindled cdl tlu' aielenu of th(ir iiihij^inatie))), 1 uas 
att(iiti\c to that foi<‘st of masts which appevind ni 
the port of Dedos. Tl e fl<‘e'ts of the 'fhee>ria' jm*- 
sented tlieir pious to !)** shore, and the se pious ait 
liad decoratenl with the symbols ]KTuliar to cvicdi na- 
tion. Those* of the Pblbiotes uere distinginsbed b\ 
the fii^nres of Nereddes. On tlie* Athenian 
Pallas was re])re*sente(l i>niding a res])Iendemt (*ar; 
and file* ships eifthc Bex otian*^" n(*ie ornanienl(*d vvitli 
an image* of ( adnius liolehng a se^ipent.*" Nome of 
these fleets w(*ie getting imde‘r sail: bin the* beau- 
teons joutlis the y-eairied Ihiek to tbeir conntiy weie 
soon replaced by new be*autie*s. Thus in the* comse 
of along and sevenie night, some' stars are lost in tin 
west, while* eitbers rise in the east to replenish the 
skies. 

The fe'stivals lasteel se\eral dats; the horse-i ae cs 
w^ere fre((iie*ntly repeated. On the heaeh ue* saw the* 
famous divers of Delos’ plunge iiito the seM, it'maiii 
beneath its waves, float on its surface, display the 
image of combats, and justify, by tbeir address, tlie* 
(*elel)rily they have aecpiiied. 

» Puui/Pyth* oel 10 v Ri ct Synioniei. ap Str iR lif) 1 
p 711. Plin lib 4 c 1 . 1 p 219 Eurijiul in 

Aul V 240. ’ r)io4> Latrt.lib 2 §22 Id. Jib 9 §11. "'Uje* 

in Ar)A 
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CONTlNtTATlON OF THE VOYAGE TO DEl.OS. 

Marriage Ceremoniesi, 

Love jmsidcd at the festivals of Delos; and the 
nntiieroits youth ■which the god had assembled 
aionnd him acknowledged no other laws than his. 
Sometimes in conceit with Hymen, he crowned the 
(constancy of faithful lovers ; sometimes he excited a 
tender languor and anxiety in hearts before insen- 
sihh;; and by these n:itlti])lied triumjths prepared 
the way for the most glorious ()f all — the marriage 
of Ismene and Thcagenes. 

As I nas witness to the ceremonies w'ith which 
lliis union was accompanied, I shall proceed to relate 
them, and describe practices which the laws, custom, 
and sujierstition, have introduced, to provide for the 
security and hapjiiness of the most sacred of engage- 
ments ; and if, in, this account, some apparently 
frivolous circumstances should be found, they will 
acquire importance and dignity from the simplicity 
ol the times from which they derive their origin. 

Silence and tranquillity began to be restored at 
Delos. The multitude of strangers diminished like 
a river, i|®fch, after liaving overflowed the plain, 
gradual|;^Wires Into its bed. The inhabitants of 
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the island h.id risen before the dawn; they were 
(Tow ned with flowers, and inc essantly oflRnc d up, in 
the temples, and before their houses, sacrifieos to 
render the gods jiropitious to the* man'iage of Isineue,'’^ 
The* moment wlien it was to b(‘ eonchidcfl w as arri\ed 
We w ere assc Mjhled in tlie house* of l^Jiiloc lcs : tlu 
door of tin aj)artinent of Ismenc* opc'ued, and w^c* saw 
her and Theagenes (*om<* out of it, followed hy thoii 
parents, and a j)ul)lie olHeer,“ who liad inst drawn uf) 
the instrnment of tlieir (engagement. The eonditions 
of this engag(‘aK‘nt were sirnjde : in it no provision 
had I)('(*u made for any diseiission of inti*r(*st b(*t\v< (*ii 
their relative's, nor any cause of dixorc'c^ Ix'tween the 
eontraeling jiarties ; and wi(h n'speet to tin* marriage 
portion, as Thc*agen(‘s u<is alrciidx n ^ ited to PliiJoc les. 
it was thought suilieienl to mc'iitiou a \d\v of Solcm. 
which, to jirevcmt th<‘ piopcTiv of a family from 
being carried out of it, enacts that heiiess('s shall 
marry their man's! kinsmen 

We were* dressed in magiiihee'Ut habits, which 
we had rcHi'ive'd from Lsme'ue*/’ That wdiicdi Tlic'a 
ge'iies wore was hei own work. Her eiruanients 
W(Te‘, a iK'cklae e of ])iT(*ioiKs stone's, and* a pm pit 
robe e'jnhroielereel with gedd. liotli wore* on their 
liair, wliieh flowu^d on tlj<*ir shoulele rs, and was per- 
fumed witli essences,^ crowns of pojijiy, sesanmni,^ 
<iud other jdants saen'd to Veims.'^ Tims habited. 

*" Charil dc Cheer ot Callir \tnor. lib a p 14 ” "I he kIj 

Pioelr. tie Rhod. et Dosk 1 Aini(»r. Iib 3 p 450 ° Vri Iv'p^ 

I j Flat. V. 529. Scliol il> ii A\ v. C71. Aohill J'lt lib I 
p P Aristoph. in JMut. ibid. ** Euiip. in iphig in \ul 

^ OOJ. Schol. Arifato])h. in Fac. v. 86*95 bi Av. v 159 Schol d» 
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they TTioiinted a chariot/ and proceeJed towards the 
h'liiple. Ismeiic had Theagenes on her right, and 
on her left a fri('nd of Theagenes, who was to folknv 
liiin in this ceremony/ The ])caple who thronged 
around tlu‘m seatten^d flowers and perfumes iu their 
way/ TIk'v cried out * These are nor mortals ; it is 
Apollo and Coronis; it in Diana <uid Fauiunifin; it 
is * \pollo aiul Diana I They sought to procure us 
fav<nirahle onums, and to jneveut such as were of 
evil ]MU'tont. One said: 1 saw this morning two 
turtles h)ng luiver irji tlie an, and at length rest toge- 
ther on a hraneli of that tree. Another said: Drive 
away the solitary <tow, and let Ikt go far hence to 
inonrn the loss of luT faithful coin])anion ; for she 
brings tlie most ill-boding of auguries/' 

The bride and l>rid(groom were received at tin*, 
gate oftlu' teinplf* 1>) a priest, who presented to eacli 
ot tli(‘in a ])ranch of ivy, the symbol of the bonds bj 
nliich they were to he for ever united/ He then 
( ondiKled them to tlie altar, whe re every thing was 
prepan'd lor the sacrifice of a heifer to Diana,' to 
the chaste Diana, whom, as uell as Minerva/ and 
the other diviniti<‘s who had never submitted to the 
yoke of Hymen, tleey thus ench'avoiired to aj^peuse*. 
They also employed Ju}>il<‘r and Juno, whost' union 

Kuripid in lleloii v 72^^ Simi in Zkijyot, Lucian tic 
( on\ t iii p. 450. * Suid. ibid. Poll lib. 10, ( up. 7. § Sd, 

l^aistatb in jliad. lib, 0 toin. ii. p. b‘52. lin, 45. ^ Charit. de 

Vhiiii ct ('all. Amor.,^|jb 3. p. 44. “ de Animal, lib. 3. 

i 9 Ibn A*' Apo|^^iero^lyph 8. Theod. Prodr. de Rhod. 
ct Dosicl. Aniof^ lib. 9. page 422. ^ Eurip. Iphig, in Aul, 

\ 1110, * JSpWfj Archaedl. Grtec. lib. 4. c.' IL p. 610. 
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and loves shall be etermil ; ‘ tlu‘ Heavens and the 
Earth, the concurrence of wliich j>rodnres fertility 
and plenty;'' the Parca', because tli(7 hold in their 
hands th{‘ life of mortals th(‘ (iraces, bt cause they 
embellish the pleasures of happ> marriages ; and, 
lastly, Vmuis, fnan whom Love denives Iiis biilli, 
and nbo f Inpfiiness on mortals.*' 

TJie ])n('sis, alter having <‘xainined the ( ntnoU of 
the victims, declared thai the i>OtK a])pro^ a vl thi' nair- 
riage. To conid ide (‘ciemonies, ec ])nH<*((l('d 
to the Aiiemisinm, vv litre tfie lov(‘rs d<'posih‘d tMcb 
a lock ol llj(‘ir bail tni the tond) of lh<' last Tie ojj 
of the Hyperboreans. Tliat of Theagen s vv^h wound 
about a handful of grass, and that of Ismcnt^ round 
a sjiindle.** 'I^iiis custom remintb'd tlicm of tlu‘ fiist 
institution of maiTiagt% at vvhitdi time it was inten(l(Ml 
to signify that the husband was to be oetupietl in 
th(‘ labours of the ti(dd, and tiie wife to mauag(‘ tlu‘ 
bousehold affairs, 

Philotdes now' took the haiul of Theageiies, and, 
joining it to the hand of Isinene, pronounet‘d thes(‘ 
words: 1 bestow on you iiiy daughter, that you 

maj give legitimate citizens to the rejmMic.” ~ Tfie 
l)rid(‘ and bridegroom then swwe to ('iuh otluT an 
inviolable fidelity : and their jiaients, after having 
received their oaths, ratifit'd them by new saerv 
fi(‘es.* 

* Aristoph. in Thermopb v. 98^2 Schol ibid Poll lib 3 
r 3. Suul. in TpXsio: ** Prod in Tim. lib 5. p 293 l.n 

‘ Poll lib. 3. c 3. ^ Ktjrnol Magn in PaaijA ‘ lUiodot 

lib 4 e. 34. Callim in Del v 296. ^ Menander * 4 ) ( h in 

Alex btrom. lib. 2 . p. 502. Meurs. Lect Att. lib 3 r l 



Ni^ljt began to rome on when wt cajiu: out ot 
the teuiple to return to the house of "rheagcues. 
The procession, lightefl by numberless torches was 
accontpRuied by bamls of musicians and djuicers;'* 
the bouse was liung uith garlaiuls, and s|)lendidly 
illuminated.' 

As soon as the new-married conjde set their fi^et 
on the threshold of the door, a basket of fruit uas, 
for a moment, placed on their beads,'' as a jtresage of 
the ])lenty they w(‘re to enjoy. We at the same time 
heard tin; name of llyimmaais re- echoed on all sides.' 
I’liis w'as a young man of Argos, Avho formerly re- 
stonid to their <;oimtry some Atlieniiin maidens who 
had been taken by pirates. Ih; obtained for his 
rew’ard one of the captives, of Avhom hewais ])assion- 
at('iy enamoured ; and since that time the (treeks 
contract no marriage Avithout celebrating his me- 
mory.'" 

'J’bese acclamations followed us into the banquet- 
ing hall, and continued during the supper; when some 
poets enU'rcd, and recited epithalaminms. 

A (hild, half eoven'd with liranches of havA^thorn 
arid oak, aj)})eaiAHl with a basket of loat cs, and sang 
a hymn beginning with these Avords: “I have 
changed my former state for a liappier.”" Thc Athe- 
r»ians sing this hymn at one of their festivals, to 

^ Iloincr, Iliad, lib. 13. v. 491. Hesiod. Scut. Here. v. 275. 
Ihuiip. in Alc' st. v. 915. Id. in lielen. v.72B. * Hesiod. 

.Eihiop. lib. 6. p. 2/3. ^ I'icrr. Grav. de Stoch. planch. 70. 

i lIoDier. ibid. Anacr. od. 18. Callhn. in. Del. v. 29(3. *" Mem. 

de TAc^i. des Bell. Lettr. t. ix. p. 307. " Hesych. et Suid. 

in ’'E<i>UV 0 K. 
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ruilebrate the time in which their ancestors, wlio hwl 
liefore fed on wild fruits, enjoyed in sod: ty th(' tj(ts 
of Ceres.' Tfiey sing it likewise iit marriages, to 
signify that men^ after having left tlieir wild state in 
the woods, enjoyed the sweets oF love. Female 
dancers, habited in light robes, and ei-owned widi 
myrtle, afternards entcre<l, and e.\:pre‘;s(.*([ hv their 
motions the transports, tender langnor, and intoxieu- 
tion, of the most deliciou; of passions. 

'When this dance wa..i ended, Lenei]i]>e lighU'd the 
nuptial torch,® and conducted lier daughter to the 
apartment prepared for her. A nuinhom of syniltols 
reminded Ismene of th(‘ duties which Avcrc formerly 
annexed to the new condition of life on which she 
enterttd. Nhe carried one of those earthen vessels in 
which barley is parched : '' om.' of her attendants held 
a sieve, and over the door was hnng an instrnment 
used to bruise grain.'' ddie new married con])h' ate 
of a fruit, the sweetness of w hich w as considered as 
the emblem of their \niion." 

In the mean time, giving a loose to the transports 
of an immoderate joy, we raised tnmultuons shouts,* 
and besieged the door, wdiieli was defended hy a 
faithful friend of Theagenes." A number of yoimg 
persons daneed to the music of several instruments, 
'riiis noise was at length intcrnipted by the Theoria 
from Corinth, who had undertaken to sing the even- 

•Eurip* in Iphif^. in AiiL v. 732. Id. in IMioeniss. v. 3 Ui. 
^ PolL lib', 1. cap. 12. § 246. ^ Jd. lib. 3. c. 3, § 3J. ^ Pint, in 

Solon, t, i. p. S9. Id. in Conja^. Priecept.t. ii. p P )!! 

ibid , 



ini> hymeneal. After having cougratnlated Theage- 
nes, tliey added :* 

“ We are in the spring of onr yetirs ; vve are tlie 
fairest of the maidens of Corintli, so renowned for 
their beauty ; “ yet is thei e not one of us, O Ismenc ! 
whose ( harms can eonij)are to thine.* Light(‘r that) 
the "rhessalian courser, exalmd above her compa- 
nions like the lily, the pride of the garden, Isniene is 
tiu', ornauK'ut of (irrei'ee. All the loves are enthroned 
in h(w eyes, and all the arts live under h(;r fingc'rs. 
O niiiid ! O channiii.u'’ woTiiaii ! to-iuorrow will avc 
rej)air to the ('nainelh'd mead, and cull flow'ers to 
compose for tlu'c a crowm ; w e will hang it on the most 
beautiful of the neighh(»uring plane-trees, uudei' the 
shade of which avc w ill pour forth ])erfum('s in thy 
honour, and on its bark wi; will inscribe these words : 
Offer to me your incense, J'or 1 am the tree of Ismenc. 
We salute thee, hajjpy hridt;! we salute thee, hap])y 
fnidegroom! May Latona give you sons who shall re- 
sendde you ! - May Venus (W'cr animate you with her 
fires! — May Jupiter h(;stow on your childnm’s child- 
ren the h licity which surrounds you ! Repose in the 
bosom of })h'asur(^, and httneeforth l)re:athe only the 
nujst tender love. Wt‘ will i-etuni with the morn- 
ing’s dawui, and again will we sing; O Hymen, 
HyuKaifOus, Hymen !” 

riie ju.‘xt day, as won as it wais light, we repaired 
to the same plae(', and heard the maidens of Corinth 
sing the following hymeneal.’' 

i T|^f. Idyll, 18. . • Anacr. Od. 3a, Theoer. ibid. 

' Tiieoi^^rodr. Amor. p. 465. 
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We cefeBrate you in our songs, O Venus, 
ornament of Olympus ! Love, tlie delight of the earth ! 
and thou, O Hymen, source of life ! we celebrate you 
in our song, Love, Hymen, Venus! O Theagenes, 
awake ; turn your eyes on your love ! Youthful fa- 
vourite of Venus, happy and woithy husband of 
Ismeiie; O Theagenes.! awake; turn your eyes on 
your sj>oiis(' ; survey the splendor of her beauty, the 
animated freshness which embellishes alller charms. 
The rose is the qneen oi flowers, Ismene is the queen 
of beauties. — Already her trembling eyelid ojieris to 
the rays of the sun. O Theagenes; happy and 
woithy husband of Ismene, awake T 

This day, which the two lov(U\s considered .as 
that on vvliich they began to live, was almost entirely 
employed, on their part, in receiving the aftectionate 
congratulations of the inhabitants of the island on 
their, marriage. All their friends might make them 
presents : they also made presents to each other; and 
received, in conjunction, those of Philocles, the father 
of Theagenes. They were brought with great cere- 
mony. A child in a white robe oj)ened the procession, 
bearing a lighted torch ; next came a girl with a 
basket on her head : she was followed by severed 
domestics; wlio carried vessels of alabaster, boxes of 
perfumes, different kinds of essences,^ odorous bint- 
inents, ' and a variety of those luxuries which a taste 
for convenience and elegance has converted into 
necessaries. 

* Hfirpocr. in ’AmxaA. • Hesych, et Suid, in ’ETraiA, 
Eustath. in Iliad, lib. $4. t. il. p. 1337. lin 44. 
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lu the evening I^mene was carried back to her 
lather ; and, less in conformity with cnstom than to 
express her real sentiments, testified to him the regret 
she felt at leaving her paternal house : the next day she 
was restored to her husband ; and, from that moment, 
Tiothing has interrupted their mutual felicity. 
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CHAPTER. LXXVIIL 

CONTINUATION 07 THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 

On Happiness. 

PjiiLOCLEs, with a heart of the greatest sensibility, 
possessed an exquisite judgment and extensive 
knowledge. In his youth he had frequented the 
schools of the most celebrated philosophers of Greece; 
and, improved by their lessons, but still more by his 
own reflection, he had composed a system of conduct 
which diffused tranquillity through his own soul, 
and [)ronioted peace and satisfaction among all around 
him. We incessantfy stndic'd this singular man, to 
whom each moment of his life was a moment of 
happiness. 

One day, as we wandered about the isUmd, we 
met with this inscription, on a little tein|)le of Latona: 
" Nothing is more e.vcdlau than justice, more to he de- 
sired than health, or more delightful than the powession 
of the oljcct ire lover Tliis, said I, is the maxim which 
Aristotle once censured in our hearing : he alleged 
that tlu' epithets contained in it ought not to be se- 
parated, and that they arc only applicable to happi- 
ness.'’ And, in fact, happiness is certainly what is 

* Aristot. dc Mor. lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. p. 11 . Id. Eudem. lib. I 
c. l.p. 195. 
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mos< excellent, most to be 3esired, and most delight- 
ful. But to what purpose is it to describe its effects? 
It would be of much greater importance to discover 
how it may be obtained. That, replied Philocles, is 
little known ; for, to arrive at it, all men choose dif- 
ferent ])aths, and all differ in opinion respecting the 
nature of the sovereign good. Sometimes they make 
it consist in the enjoyment of every plcasun, and 
sometimes in the exemption from every pain.' Some 
have endeavoured to comj;rise its cSiaracteristics in 
short maxims ; such is the sent Mice you have just 
read ; and such the song which i- (Vf'qnently sung at 
table, and in w’hich happiness is made to consist in 
health, beauty, riches law'fully acijuired, and youth 
enjoyed in the bosom of friendship.'' Others, besides 
these precious gifts, require strength of liody, cou- 
rage, justice, prudence, temperance, and, in a word, 
the possession of every good and every virtue.' * But 
as the greater jiirt of these advantages do not depend 
on ourselves, and is we, should not even find every 
wish prcclnded l.y tlicir union, it is manifest that they 
do not essi'ntiallv constitute that species of felicity 
which is adajitcd to each man in particular. 

In what then does happiness consist? impatiently 
exclaimed one of om- company. How wretched is 

® Aristot. Magn. Mon lib. 2, c. 7. p. 180. Democr. ap Laert. 
lib. 9. § 45. Id, ap. Stob. serm. I, p. 4. ** Pint, in Georg, 

t. i. p. 451. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p, 674. Athen. lib. 15. 
c. 14. p. 694. Stob. serm. 101. p. 552. • Ap. Plat, tie Leg. 

lib. 2. t. ii. p. 661. de Rhet. lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 522. 

^ Plutarch mentigM l Ie Scopas of Thessaly, who made happi- 
ness consist in sii^ppRiity. (In. Cat t. i. p. 346. E.) 
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the lot of mortals, if incessantly compelled to pursue 
iiappiness, they are ignorant of the path they ought 
to choose! — Alas ! replied Philocles, they are surely 
much to be pitied. Cast your eyes around you; in 
every place, in every condition of lifc;, you will liear 
only complaints and lamentations, and only behold 
men toniientt‘d » ith the desire of hap})iness, and by 
passions which prevent tir ir attaining it unsatisfied 
l)y pleasure, withu t fo^^s and sufierings, almost 
equally ojipivsscMi ‘ v rlis ippointnicnt and enjoyment, 
incessantly ninrnu-r eg at their lot, and unable to 
quit a life the hi. roen of which they find insnpport- 
a I *e. 

W as it then tnerely to cover the earth with miser- 
able creatures that mankind was created ? and do tlie 
gods take a orued pleasure in jiersecuting such a. 
feeble nice of bt^ings Iis we arc^? To this f ean never 
Hsscmt: our reproaches are due to o ^ ^ ! \ ‘s alone. 
Let us inquire what idea wc* enlt riaiii >4 ppiuess. 
Is it not that of a state in whic ii ov I sin perpe- 
tually reviving, shall be coutinuah\ J : d ; which 
sliall be diversified according to the iniercnce of in- 
clinations, and the duration of which it shall be in 
our power to prolong at pleasure?^ But the eternal 
order of nature must be changed before such a state 
can be tlie lot of any mortal. Thus to desire happi- 
ness which shall be unchangeable, ‘ and without any 
mixture of alloy, is to desire what cannot exist; but 
what, for that very reason, more excites our wisfxss, 
sincr nothing appears to us more desirable than to 

rPlut. (le Leg. lib.^. t, ii. p. GG\. 
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triumph 6ver , obstacles which are, or which appear 
to he, itisurmountable. 

Invariable laws, too profound for pur feeble re- 
searches to explain, decree that good shall be unin- 
terruptedly mingled with evil, in the general system 
of nature, and that the beings which make a part of 
this great whole, which, as a whole, is so admirable, 
but so incomprehensible, and sometimes so terrify- 
ing, in its parts, shall partake of this mixture, and 
experience continual vicissitudes. On tins condition 
has life been bestow'ed on us. From the monumt in 
which we receive it we are condemned to a conti- 
nual alternation of good and evil, j)leasures and pains. 
If ymu intpiire the reason of this our unhappy lot, 
some will perhaps answer tlmt the gods intend to 
bestow on us real good, and not pleasures ; that they 
only grant us the latter to (;oihpel us to recei^'e the 
former ; and that, to the greater part of mortals, the 
sum total of good would be infinitely greater than 
that of evil, if they were w ise enough to refer to tin 
former tlie agreeable sensations they experience, and 
the moments they enjoy which are exempt from 
trouble and disquietude. Such a system may some- 
times suspend our murmurs, but thi; cause of them 
will ever remain ; for, in fact, pain and misery exist 
on earth, and consume the days of the greater part of 
men ; and even though only one single mortal should 
suffer, and ..hough he should suffer but for a single 
moment during his whole life, still that moment of 
pain would be to us the most incomprehensible and 
distressing c^^ysteries. 
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Wliat then is the result of these reflections ? 
Ought we to plunge blindly into the torrent which’ 
hurries away, and insensibly destroys all beings ;*to 
present onrselves without resistance, and as victinis 
of fatality, to the evils by which we are menaced ; 
and to renounce, in fine, that hope which is the 
greatest and even the only good the greater part of 
our fellow-mortals can experience ? Certainly not. I 
wish that you should be bappy, but so i only as it 
is permitted you to be. 1 wish you not that chime- 
ri('al happiness the hope of which is the source of 
the misery of the human race, but a happiness suited 
to our present condition, and the more solid, since it 
is in our power to render it independent of men and 
of events. 

The attainment of this is sometimes facilitated by 
the natural disposition ; and we may even say that 
certain minds arc onfy happy because they were bom 
happy. Others cannot straggle at once against their 
disposition and external obstacles, without long and 
unintermitted application of mind ; for, said an an- 
cient philosopher, “ The gods sell us hajipiness for 
labour, which is its price.”* But this mental labour 
requires not more efforts than the projeds and exer- 
tion by which we are incessantly agitated ; and which, 
after all, have only for their object an iiuf^inary* 
happiness. 

Philocles, having thus spoken, remained silent. 
He had not, he said, sufficient leisure, nor sufficient 
abilities, to reduce into a system the observations be 

^ Ejlicharn. ap. Xeii. Memor, lib, p T >7 
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had made on so important a subject. Deign at least, 
said I’hilotas, to ccMo.tnunicate to us, without too 
scftipidously regarding order or connection, those 
which may accidentally suggest thcms<dvos to you. 
Condescend t(» inform us by what means yon have 
attained to this state, at which yon cannot have ar- 
riv(*d but after a long succcssiott of experinumts and 
errors. 

O Philocles ! exclaimed the yonth Lysis ; the 
zephyrs seem to sport among the branches of this 
plane-rtee, tlie air is filled w'ith the odours ol’ tin’ 
flowers that hasten to disclose their beauties, these 
vines begin to entw’ine their tender shoots aronnd 
the myrtles which they will quit no more ; the flocks 
that bound in the meadows, the birds that chant their 
loves, the instruments that resound through the val- 
leys, all things that I see aifd hear, fill me with de- 
light and transport. Ah, Philocles ! we were crc'ated 
For ha])piness : 1 feel that we were, in the delicious 
and heartfelt emotions which I experience. If you 
are acquainted with the art of perpetuating these, 
it is a crime to conceal it from us under the veil of 
mystery. 

You remind me, replied Philocles, of th<; early 
years of my life. I still regret the time when, like 
yon, 1 resigned myself wuth enthusiasm to the im- 
pressions I rc'ceived. Nature, to wliieh T was yet 
tmacenstoined, appeared to my eyes arniyed in inde- 
scribable ebaru s ; and my soul, new to every plea- 
surable sensation, seemed ardently alive to the most 
dc'licious sensibilitv. 
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I was yet unacquainted with men, and imagined 
I found in their words and actions that innocence 
and simplicity which reigned in my own heart. I 
believed them all just, sincere, capable of friendship, 
what they ought to be, and w’hat I in reality was. 
Above all, 1 believed that they were humane ; for 
experience is especially necessary to convince us that 
they are not so. 

Under this delusion I entered into the world. 
The politeness for which the societies of Athens are 
distinguished, the expressions wdhch the desire of 
pleasing insj)ires,'’ those ellusions of the heart which 
cost so little and flatter so much— all these deceitful 
externals had but too many charms for a man who 
bad not yet proved their real worth. 1 met seduc- 
tion halfway; and attributing to agreeable connec- 
tions the sentiments and claims of friendship, gave 
myself up witho\it reserve to the pleasure of loving 
and being beloved. The pretended friends I thu.s 
made choice of, without a prudent examination, oc- 
casioned me much injury, and abandoned me, some 
from interest, and others from jealousy and fickle- 
ness. The surprise and grief I felt, forced my eyes 
to overflow with tears. At length, having experi- 
enced every kind of injustice and perfidy, I saw 
myself constrained, after repeated struggles, to re- 
nounce that confidence, so dear to my heart, urhich 
I had indiscriminately reposed in all mankind.' This 

*■ Plat, de Leg. lib. 1, torn. il. p. fl45. , Ari^tot. de Rhet. 

lib. 2. c. lo. p. 5()4. 
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.sacrilico cost me more any other I made in my 
liic ; I still shudder at tile remembrance of it ; so 
violent were my feelings, that they hurried me into 
the opposite extreme.'' I hardened my heart, che- 
rished distrust and hatred with a kind of savagt- 
pleasure, and lived a wretched life. At length I 
called to mind that, among the multitude of ojiinioiis 
that arc entertained concerning the nature of happi- 
ness, some who are held in greater esteem for their 
wisdom than others teach that it consists in pleasure, 
or in the practice of virtue, and the exercise of an 
enlightened reason.' I determined, therefore, to sc'elc 
mine in pleasure. 

I shall snp|)n?ss the particulars of the extrava- 
gances of my youth, to hasten to the moment that 
brought them to a period. Being in Sicily, I Avent 
to visit one of the principal inhabitants of Syrat;use, 
who was spoken of as the happiest man of his time. 
His ajipearance .shocked me. Though he was yet in 
the prime of life, he had every appearance of decrepi- 
tude. He was surrounded by musicians, who wearied 
him with celebrating his virtues, — and beautifiil female 
slaves, who, by their dances, kindled in his eyes at in- 
tervals a gloomy and dying fire. When wc were alone, 

I said to him : I congratulate you : you have discover- 
ed the. rare secret of perpetually retfiining with yon 
pleasure, who, though so fugitive to otlicrs, is with 
you a constant guest. — Pleasure a constant guest with 

'' Plat, in Pliapdon. tom. i. p. 80. 
c. 1. t, ii, n. 


' Aristot. Eudein. 111). 1. 
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me! replied he, in a rage; I know it not: I softer 
all the despair which tlie absence of it occasions. 
This is the only sentiment which remains with me, 
and Avliich will soon complete the destruction of a 
body overwiielmed with pain and evils. I endea- 
voured to inspire him with fortitude; but I found 
that his mind was degraded and binitish, without 
jji’inciples, and without resources. I afterwards 
learned that he had never blushed at the a< ts of 
injustice he had committed, and that he every day 
wasted the fortune of his children with foolish pro- 
fusion. 

The example of this man, and the disgust which 
I on different occasions experienced, delivered me 
from the intoxication in which I had for some years 
lived, and determined me to seek tranquillity in the 
practice of virtue, and the exercise of my reason. I 
cultivated both with ardour ; but I was again on the 
point of passing to the opposite extreme. The too 
great austerity of my virtue sometimes filled me with 
indignation against society; and, fi-om a too rigid 
attachment to what I esteemed reason, I was inclined 
to consider all objects as indifferent. An accidental 
t'vent freed me from both these errors. 

I became acquainted, at llie.bcs, with a disciple of 
Socrates, whose probity I had heard much extolled.' 
I was struck with the sublimity of Ids principles, as 
well as with the regularity of his conduct. But he 
had gradually introduced so much superstition and 
fanaticism into the virtue he inculcated, that he might 
?)(' reproached with permitting in himself no frailly, 
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liol* allowing any indulgence for otluus. Hr became 
pecvisli, suspicious^ and often unjust; tlie (jualities 
of his hcait were esteemed, but his company was 
generally avoid* d. 

A short time after, l>eing at Delphi, at the eele- 
bratioii of the Pythian games, I ])erccived, in a 
gloomy alley, a man who had tlic r(>fmtation of being 
a person of great knowledge and intidligence. He 
appeared to me overwhelmed witli ehagrim 1 liavi 
dissipated, said he to me, by the exertions of reason, 
tlie illusions^ of all things in life. I was horn w ith 
all the advantagi'S that can flatter vanity ; but, instead 
of (mjoying tluan, I wished to analyse them; and, 
from tliat monnait, riches, birth, and personal graces, 
appeared to me only as vain titles whi(‘h chance had 
distrihut('d among men. I attained to tiieiirst offices 
t>f magistracy in the republic, hut was disgusted with 
the diflieulty I found in doing good, and the ease 
witi) which it was in iny power to do itvisehief. I 
sought glory iu battle, and dyed my hands in tlie 
blood ot the in\fortnnate, till I slniddered at niy bar- 
barous fury. I eultivat('<! the seiem es and arts : 
philosojdiy filled me. with doubts : I foimd in clo- 
cpienec only the perfidious art of diceiving men ; and 
in poetry, music, and painting, only the puerile arts 
of amvisiiig them. I aspired to obtain tlie esteem of 
the j uhiie ; but seeing around me a multitude of hy- 
pocr t( s, who, by their preteiu'es to virtue, secured its 
applause, without danger of detection, f grew (care- 
less of the public and its esteem. Nothing was l\o^\ 
Icdt me but a life deprived, of every charm, actuated 
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by no motive, and which ivas only a tedious reja* 
tition of the saun; actions and tlie saine wants. 

Wearied of iny existence, I travelled into distant 
countries. The pvrainids of Egypt, at the fiest view . 
filled me with astoiiishmcat ; but iiiimediiitely after, 
I eoinpared ihe j>ri(le of the monarehv^ who had 
erected tliein, to that of a pismire rvlio should heaj) 
up some grains of sand in a patliway to leave to pos- 
terity some traces of his passage. The great king ol 
Pc'isia gave me a place at his court, and his subjects 
fell ])rostrate at my feet. Tlieir exc(\ssiv(‘ meanness 
oidy showed me the excess of their ingratitude. I 
returned to my country, iieitlicr admiring iior esteem^ 
ing any thing, and, by a fatal ( ousequcnce, no longci 
capable ol' loving any thing. Wlaai I became sensi- 
ble of my error, it was no longca* in my ])ower to 
remedy it : but, though I do not feel a very lively 
affection for my fellow men, I wish my exam|)le may 
prove a h^sson to yon ; for from you 1 have nothing 
to fear, since I have never been so unfortunate as to 
render yoti any servin'. When 1 wa^s in Egypt, I 
was acquainted with a priest who, after having; past 
ills life in gloomy researches, endeavouring to pene- 
trate the origin and end of all things, said to rnc, 
u itli a sigh : Woe to him wIjo shall atO nipt to lift 
up tlu' veil of Nature! And I will say: Woe to the* 
man who shall draw aside the veil of society: woe 
lo him who shall refuse to yield to that theatricai 
illusion wldcli our prejudices and necessities have 
diliiised over all objects! Soon shall his soul, en- 
feebled and languishing, find itself plunged in tin 
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ul)yss of nihility, tnc iiiost drcaclfnl of all punish- 
iiients. At these worfis tears felt h oni his ( yes, Aintl 
he haslf iu*(l to conceal himself in a nei^hbonring 
wood. 

Yon know what precaution vessels shmi 

those rod s vvlhch have occasioned the shi])v\reek of 
the first navigators. Ttnis, in my travels, ^ endea- 
voured to derive advantage from the errors of my 
fellow mortals. From them I learned, u Tiat I might 
have htM ii taught by the least refle ction, but wliat can 
never b(* properly known but by experience- that 
the excess of reason anrl vii^e is almost as dangerous 
as excess in pleasures;'" that nature has given us 
jiropensities which it is as dangerous to extinguish as 
to exhaust by inordinate gratification ; that society 
had c laims to my services, and that I ought to labour 
to acquire its esteem ; in fine, that to arrive at this 
desirable end, which incessantly shoued itself and 
fled before me, it was my duty to calm that inquie- 
tude which I felt in my soul, and which continually 
drew it out of itself. 

I had never studied the symptoms of this inquie- 
tude. I perceived that in animals it was limited to 
the preservat’on of life and the propagation of the 
species, but that in man it subsisted after the satisfy- 
iiig of the first desires, and that among enlightened 
nations it was more general than among those which 
are rude and ignorant; and much more powerful and 
tyrannical among the rich than among the poor. It 


Aristot. de Mor. lib. 2. c. 3. t. ii, p, lf>. 
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is therefore the luxury of thoughts and desires that 
poisons our existence; it is that insatiable luxury 
that is tormented in idleness, that to maintain itself 
feeds on our juLssions, and irritates them incessantly, 
though it gathers from them only disagreeable fruits. 
But why should we not furnish it with more salutar) 
aliments ? wfiy should we not (onsider the agitation 
which we experic iK e i ren in the satiety of pleasures 
and enjoyments as a motion impressed by imture on 
our hearts, to force them to a}>proach c iuli other, and 
find tranquillity in mntnal imion ? 

O humanity! sublime and generous inclination! 
wliieh announces thyself in our infancy by the trails- 
polls of tenderness and simplicity ; in youth, by tin* 
temerity of a blind confidence ; and through the 
whole course of our lives, by the readiness with 
which we contract^ new connections 1 O voice of 
Nature, which resoundest from one imd of the uni- 
verse to the other, which fillest us wdth remorse 
when WQ oppress our fellow-creatures, and insjiirest 
ns with the jmrest pleasure when w^e administer to 
them comfort! O Love! O Friendship! O Benefi- 
cence ! iiu^xliaustible sources ol’ delicious pleasures : 
men are only unhappy because they refuse to listen 
to you. () ye gods, authors of these most valuable 
benefits ! Instinct might, no doubt, by bringing to- 
gether beings overwhelmed with tvants evils, 
have afforded a transitMit suj)port to their weak- 
ness : but infinite goodness like yours could alone 
have formed the plan of uniting ns by the charm 
of sentiment, and diffusing through those extensive 
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a.ssoriatioDs winch cover the. earth a wamirh capable 
of eternising tiK ir daratiovu 

Yet, instead of cherisiiing this sacred fire, tve 
suffer frivolou!- <iissensiona and mean interest conti- 
nually to (l:ni’j> its flame. If \v{‘ sbouhl he toid that 
two stranger.*, east by chance on a desert island, had 
found in the .sot iety ol eucli other a ])lea,snre which 
indemnified the ni for lx ittg secluded from tiie rest oi 
the world: if we sliouid !»• told that then* exists a 
family entirely oeenpied in strengtlK niiig tlte ties of 
consaiigninity liy the bonds of frieiiusbip ; if we 
should l)e tol«l that then> exists, in some corner of 
the eartii, a jicople who know' no otluT law' titan that 
of loving each other, nor any other crime titan that 
of being wanting in nintiial affection; who would 
think of commiseniting the lot of these irvo strangers? 
w'ho would I'.oi wish to appertain to that family? who 
wonld not dese. to fly to that happy climate? O 
mortals, ignorant and unworthy of your destiny ! to 
obtain happiness, it i.s not necessary to cross the 
seas ; it may he found in all conditions of life, at all 
times, in all places, within yourselves, around you. 
and wherever yon mntuallv love. 

This law of nature, too mueli disregarded by our 
philosoph('rs, was not neglected by the legislator of 
a pow'erful nation. Xenophon, speaking to me on a 
certain occasion of the edneation of the Persian youtli, 
told me that, in their public schools, a tribunal was 
instituted, befo.e which they came mutuidly to accuse 
each other of their faults; and that ingratitude was 
poiiisljed by it with the utmost severity. He added. 
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that niulei the name of ungrateful the Persians in- 
eltide«l all those who were guilty of oftences toAvank 
the gods, tlieir relatives, their country, or their 
friomls." This law is achiiirable ; since it not only 
enjoins tb(‘ practice of all onr duties, but likewise 
renders them amiable by ascending to their origiir 
In fact, if lliey cannot be transgressed without our 
hiToming angratcfnl, it follows that it our duty to 
fulfil theiu froju a nc'i ee of gratitude ; and thence 
results this noble and Ixaielicial princij>1e, that we 
ought only to act from sentiment. 

But tills doctrine is not to be held forth to those 
who, hurried away liy violent passions, acknowledge 
no restraint ; nor to those frigid iriinds who, con- 
cimtered in theinselvca, led only their own jiersonal 
griefs. Tfie former art to be pitied ; they are made 
more for the happiness ot others tluui their own. 
We might, perhaps, be tempted to envy the lot of 
tlie latter ; for, if wc. coul<l join with fortune a;nd 
health a profound indifterence for our fellow-crea- 
tun s, wliich yet sltoiild b(‘ disguised under the ap- 
pearanee of regard, we should ufitain a happiness 
fouruhMl alone on tlu‘ moderate pleasures of sense, 
and wliich, yierhaps, would be less subject to cruel 
vicissitudes. But <locs it depend on ourselves to be 
indifi'erent ? If we had hi'cii destined to live in soli- 
tude on Mount Caucasus, or in the deserts of Africa, 
perhaps Nature would not have given us a heart of 
sensibility ; but, liad she bestowed it on us, rather 

® Xen. de Instit. p, 4 
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not have loved, we slumld have endeavoured to fix 
our affection, and exercise our benevolence, on tigers 
and on stones. 

We are, therefore, enforced to submit to our 
destiny ; and, since our heart requires to be expand- 
ed, far from seeking to confine it within itself, let us 
increase, if possible, the warmth and activity of its 
motions ; and, by giving them a proper direction, 
prevent its wanderings. 

I do not propose niy example as a rule ; but you 
have Mnshed to be informed of the system of my life. 
It was by studying the law of the Persians ; by draw- 
ing closer and closer the ties which imite us with tlu‘ 
gods, our relatives, our country, and our friends, 
that I have found the secret of at once fulfilling the 
duties of my cotidition, and satisfying the desires of 
my soul. Thus also wus it that I learned, that 
the more we live for others, the more w^e live for 
ourselves.® • 

Philocles then enlarged on the necessity of calling 
to the aid of our reason and virtue an authority that 
may support their weakness. He showed to what a 
degree of power the soul may raise itself ; which, 
considering all the events of life as so many laws 
that have emanated from the greatest and wisest of 
legislators, is obliged to straggle either against mis- 
fortune or prosperity. You will be useful to men, 
addexl he, if vour piety be only the frait of reflexion ; 
ife if YOU are so happy as to have it become a senti- 


; Plat, cpist. 9. t. iii. p. S58. 
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meat, you will feel a more delightful pleasure in the 
good you shall do unto them, and more consolation 
under the injustice they may make you suffer. 

He was continuing to cxjdain these truths, when 
he was interrupted by a Cretan youth, one of our 
friends, named Demophon, who had for some time 
assumed the title of Philosopher. He suddenly 
joined us ; and inveighed against religious opinions 
with so much heat and contempt, iliat Philocles 
thought it incumbent on him to endeavour to bring 
him to a juster manner of thinking; But I shall 
reserve that part of the conversation in which this 
subject was discussed for the following chapter. 

The ancient wisdom of nations, resumed Philo- 
clcs, has, if I may so speak, confounded among the 
objects of public worship both the gods, the authors 
of our existence, and .our parents from whom we de- 
rive life. Our duties with regard to both are closely 
connected in the codes of legislators, the writings of 
philosophers, and the usages of nations.* 

Hence that sacred custom of the Pisidians, who 
at their repasts begin with libations in honour of tlieir 
parents and hence that beautiful thought of Plato — 
If the Divinity accepts the incense which you offer 
to the statues, by which he is represented, how much 
more venerable, both in his eyes and yours, masr* 
those monuments of him appear that he has pre- 
served in your houses ; that father, that mother, 
those ancestors, formerly the living images of his 

Stob. Serm. 42. p. 292. 
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aritliority, and now tbf objects of his special protec- 
tion ! ’ Doubt it not, he w'ill bestow his favour on 
those who honour them, and punish those who neg- 
lect or insult theni.'^ Do they act unjustly by you ; 
before you make public your complaints, recollect 
the observation of tin* sage Pittacus to a young man 
U'bo had commenced a prosecution against his father: 
— If you are in the wrong, you will be condemned ; 
and if yon are in the right, you deserve to be so.”’ 

But it surely cannot he necessary to insist on tin* 
reverence we owe to our parcrits ; I shall rath<a 
choose to point out to your attention tbe j>owertul 
charm which nature has annexed to the inclinations 
necessary to our hapjnness. 

In infancy, when all is sim])licify, becatise all is 
truth, the love of our parents ami relative's is ex- 
pressed in transports, whicli become, indeed, enfee- 
bled when the taste for pleasures and independence 
insinuates itself into our souls ; but the principle 
which prodnhed them is with difficulty extinguished. 
Even in those families in which it is confined to a 
certain degree of respect, it manifests itself by signs 
of indulgence or attention, which it is believed all 
who arc united by the ties of blood owe to each 
other ; and by returns of friendship, which the least 
opportunities may facilitate : it is also apparent even 
in those which are torn by cruel dissensions ; foj- 
family hatreds only become so violent because they 

^ Wat. de Leg, lib. 11. t. ii. p. 931. Ap. Stub. Serin. 77- 

154, &c. ‘Id/ibid. Senn.rr.p. 46C. 
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tire the effect of confidence betrayed, or love disap- 
pointed in its hopcs.‘ For which reason it is not solely 
by the representation of impetuous and in-egular 
passions that tragedy seeks to excite our emotions ; 
she frccjuehtly exhibits to us struggles of affertion 
Itetweiin relatives suffering umler misfortune; and 
these scinies never fail to draw tears from thosje who 
are most capable of hearing and understanding the 
voice of Nature. 

I render thanks to the gods that iny daughter has 
always listened to this mild and persuasive voice. I 
render thanks to them that I have always borrowed 
its accents when I have wished to instruct her in her 
duties; that 1 have ever shown myself to her as a 
sincen*, compassioiidte, and incorniptible friend, 
more interested than herself in her benefit and im- 
provement, and espctially tmimpeachably just. It is 
the latter ijuality that has jirodueed the greatest 
effect on her mind. When ismene perceived that I, 
in some measure, submitted to her dawning reason 
the decisions of my own judgment, she learned to 
eherish a proper esteem for herself ; and became eon- 
firmed in the opinion that my age and experience had 
given Iter of the superiority of my discernment and 
knowledge. Instead of claiming her affection as a. 
duty, I endeavoured to merit it ; and carefiilly 
avoided imitating the conduct of those fathers and 
benefactors, wdio, by the haughtiness with which 
they require grateful acknowledgment, excite in- 
gratitude. 

* Aristot, lib. 7. c. 7. t. u. p. 433. 
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I have observed the vsame conduct towards 
Leucijppe her mother. I have never so relied on the 
consciousness of the affection I entertain for her in 
my heart, as to neglect those attentions by which it 
is manifested. When 1 first knew her, I wished to 
please her ; and when I became more intimately ac- 
quainted witli her, I still wished to please. It is no 
longer the same sentiment with that which formed 
our first connection, it is the highest estec^in, it is the 
purest friendship. When our union first took phut", 
she blushed to exercise in my liousc tlui authority 
which the care of a family rcnderc^d it necessary she 
should exert ; “ she now cherishes it because slie has 
received it from my hand: so deliglitfril is it to depend 
on the object we love, to suffer oiirsdves to he guided 
by it, and to sacrifice to it all our inclinal ions. These 
sacrifices, which we mutually make, diffns(^ an inex- 
pressible charm over all our enjoyments : when 
they are perceived, they have received their reward ; 
and when they are not, they a])pear still more (h- 
licious- 

A succession of useful and varied occupations 
employ our time, and our days glide away in unin- 
terrupted tranquillity. We enjoy in peace the hap- 
piness that reigns around us ; and the only regret I 
experience is, that I am no longer able to render to 
iny country the services that I have rendered it in 
my youth. 

To love our country* is to exert our utmost 

• 

Mernor. lib. 5, p. 840. * The Greeks employed 

pression of tenderness to signify the society of which 
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powers to render it formidable abroad, and to preserve 
it in peace at home. Victories or advantageous 
treaties acquire it the respect of foreign nations ; * 
the maintenance of the laws and of manners can 
alone ensure internal tranquillity; while, therefore, 
we oppose the enemies of the state with generals 
and able negociators, we must also oppose licentious- 
ness and vice, which tend to destroy every thing, by 
the laws and by virtue, which can alone restore what 
these have corrupted ; and hence those numerous 
duties which are equally essential and indispensable 
to each class of citizens, and each citizen indivi- 
dually. 

O you who are the object of these reflections ! 
you for whose sake I now regret that 1 possess not 
sufficient eloquence to address you in a style equal to 
my subject, on truths the force of which I strongly 
feel ! you, in fine, in whose breast I wottld wish to 
enkindle every praise-worthy aftection, because you 
would thereby become more happy 1 — ever remembtir 
that your country has unlimited and siicred claims to 
yoiu* talents, your virtues, your sentiments, and your 
actions ; that whatever your condition may be, you 
are only soldiers on guard, whose duty it is to watch, 
and fly to the assistance of your country when 
menaced by the smallest danger. • . 

each of us makes a part. In general they call it patris, a word 
derived from pater, which in Greek signifies father. The Cre- 
tans named it vietris, from the word which signifies mother. 
(Plat, de Rep. lib. 9. totn. ii. p. 575. D. Plut. an Seni. tom. ii. 
p. 792. E.) It appears that in certain places it was called by 
the name of nurse. (Isocr. in Paneg. t, i. p. 130.) * Xen. 

Meinor. lib. 4. p. 813. 
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To acquit yourselves of a duty so exalted, it is 
not sufficient tffiit you discharge with inte^ty and 
fidelity the employments she may confide to you, 
tlmt you defend her laws, discern and promote her 
interests, nor even that you shed your blood in the 
fi.eld of battle or the forum. She has an enemy 
more dangerons than the leagues of nations or intes- 
tine dissensions, in that slow and secret, but violent 
arid continued war, wliicli the vices wage against 
manners ; a war the more to be dreaded, as she pos- 
sesses not in herself any means of avoiding or sup- 
porting it. Suffer me to put in lier mouth the 
language which, on this subject, she has a right to 
addyi'ss to her children.-’ 

You liavc here received life, and wise institutions 
have her<- nurtured and brought to maturity your 
reason. My laws watch over the- safety of the 
meanest ()f the .citizens ; and you have all taken an 
oath, either tacit or express, to dedicate your lives to 
my service. Such m-e my rights. What are yours 
to ])ro])agate corruption of manners, which are a 
more solid foundation of my emjnre than the laws ? 
Arc you ignorant that they cannot be violated with- 
out introducing a destructive poison into the state ; 
and that a single example of dissolute manners may 
corrupt a nation, and become more fatal to it than 
the loss of a battle ? — You would respect public de- 
cency, -if courage were necessary for you to brave it ; 
hut the ostenta^^ion with which you display excesses 


^ Plut. in ('rit. t, i. p. 50. 
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that refliam' is a cowardice equally cbftr 
temiitible and insolent. ' ■ 

, yet you dare to appropriate to yourselves nry 
glory and assiune consequence, in tlie presence of: 
strangers,* because you were bom in that city which 
has produced Solon and Aristides, and are descended 
from those heroes who have so often rendered my 
arms triumphant. But what relation is there between 
these sages and you? What have you in common 
with your ancestors r Who arc the countiymen and 
children of those great men ?— all virtuous citizens, 
in whatever condition of life, or after whatever 
interval of time, they may bo born.® 

Happy would their country be, if to the virtues 
by which she is honoured they did not join an ineit 
lenity which conduces to her destmetion ! — Listen to 
my voice, in your turn, you who from age to i^e 
jjei’petuatc the race of men precious to humanity. I 
haw enacted laws against crimes, but I have insti- 
tuted none against vices ; because my vengeance can 
only be committed to you, and you alone can pursue 
them with determined hatretl.*’ Far, therefore, from 
k<>eping silence, your indignation should burst in a 
torrent on that licentiousness by which manners are 
destroyed ; on those acts of violence, injustice, and 
peifrdy, which escape the vigilance of the laws ; on* 
false probity, false modesty, false frieitdship, and All 
those vile impostures which surfeptitionsly obtain 
the esteem of men. — And say not that the times are 

‘ Thucycl. lib. 4. c. 93. “ Jpbicr. ap. Rhet. lib. 3. 

c. ‘23. t. ii. p. 57C. '* Plat, de Rep. lib, 1, t. il. p-. 334. 
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dianged, and that it is necessary to pay respect to 
the rank and influence of the offenders : a virtue 
destitute of energy is a virtue without principle ; the ' 
moment it no longer shudders at the sight of vice, it 
is polluted by its contagion. 

Think with what ardour yon would be animated, 
should you be told that the enemy has taken arms, 
that he has advanced to your frontiers, that he is at 
your gates ; yet is he now in the midst of you, in 
the senate, in the assemblies of the nation, in the 
tribunals, nay in your own houses. His jn-ogress is 
80 rapid, that, unless the gods or virtuous citizens 
arrest iiis course, all hope of reformation and safety 
must soon be lost.® 

If we |.)roperly felt these reproaches, society, 
which by our excessive compliance has become a 
field abandoned to tigers and serpents, might still be 
rendered the abode of peace and happiness. — ^But let 
us not flatter ourselves with the hope of seeing such 
a cliange. Many citizens have virtues, but nothing 
is so rare as a virtuous man ; because to be such in 
reality, we must possess the courage to be virtuous at 
all times, in all circumstances, in defiance of all ob- 
stacles, and^ in contempt of the most powerful 
temptations of interest. 

But if virtuous minds cannot join in an association 
against false and wicked men, let them at least unite 
in favour of the good ; let them especially become 
animated by that spirit of himianity which exists in 

' Plat, de R*p. lib. 5. t, ii, p. 473. Id. ibid. lib. 6. p. 487 ct 
497. 
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iiatiire, and which it is time to restore to society, 
from which it has been banished by our ])rejudices 
and passions. Tliat will teach us not to be con- 
tinually at war with eac^h other, not to confound 
levity of mind with wickedness of heart, to pardon 
failings, and to banish prejudice and distrust, the 
fatal sources of so many dissensions and enmities ; 
that will also teach us that bcmeficence is less <Hs« 
played by splendid liberalities than f)y the senti- 
ment which interests us in the misfortunes of the 
wretched. 

You every day sec citizens who groan uinler 
calamity ; and others who need only a word of con- 
solation, and a friend who will sympathise with them 
in their sufferings : yet you ask whether you can be 
useful to your fellow mortals ; yet you ask whether 
nature has bestowed on us coinpensations for the 
evils with which she has afflicted us. Ah, did you 
know the delight she diffuses through those souls 
which obey her inspirations ! If ever you should 
snatch a w^orthy man from indigence, from dishonour, 
from death, I call to witness the emotions you will 
experience : you will then be convinced that life 
aft'ords moments of delicious sensibility, which may 
coiinterbalance whole years of grief and pain. Then 
shall you pity those who shall be alanned at your 
success, or who shall forget it after having benehted 
by it. Fear not the envious : they shall find their 
punishment in their own malignity ; for envy is a 
rust which eat^ into iroii.^^ Fear not the presence of 

Men and. Carcin. et Periand. ap. Stob. Serm. 38. p, 222 et 

225. 
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the ungrateful ; they si tall slum you, or rather they 
shall seek you, if the benefit fliey have' received from 
you has been accompanied l)y esteeui and profit ; for^ 
if you have abused tin/ superiority it gave you, you 
are culpable, and those who have received your 
favours are only to be pitied. It has been said — he 
who confers a fa\'our ought to forg<*t it, and he on 
whom it is conferred ever to remember it:* and I 
will venture to affirui. that tin frtto. will rememher 
it if the former forg( i r it. Yet I v l iat constxiuence 
is it, should 1 be rnii^taken ? onghi we to do good 
from interest? 

Avoid, at once, too easil) accepting favours, and 
mortifying those on whom y<n! have confcrrc'd them. 
I’crsevere in rendcsing service' to others, without re- 
ejniring any thing in return, sometiines in despite of 
themselves, and as often as you <‘an without their 
knowledge / making little account of what ycju do 
for them, hut aimc^xiiig the highest value to Av hat 
they do for you.®^ 

Enlightened philosophers, aftca* long and frecjiu nt 
ineditatiou, have concluded that happiness being all 
action, all energy, can oidy he found in a soul whose 
('motions, directed hy reason and virtue, arc' solely 
dedicated to public utility.^ — Conformably to tlu'iv 
o.pinion, I say that the ties which connect us with 
the gods, our relatives, and our country, arc only a 

* Demosth. ile Cor. p. 517. ^ Isocr. ad Demon, t. i. p.31 . 

^ Plat, de Leg, lib. 5. p. 729. ** Arlstot. de Mor. lib. 1 . c, 6, 

t, ii. p. 9. E W. lib. lO. c. 6. p. Ib6; c. 7, 8, &c. Id. Magif. 
Moral, lib. 4. p. 150. Id. de Rep, lib. 7. c. S. p. 428. D. 
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tlraiu of duties wliich it is our interest to animate 
with sentiment, and which nature hiis ]>ro\ided for 
us to exercise aud appease the activity of our souls. 
In fiilfilling them with ardour consists that wisdom 
of which^ uccording to Plato, we should be passion- 
ately enamoured, if its beauty were' revealed to ou]‘ 
eyes/ Of wlait an exalted natun' is this love! it 
nev('5 '^liall cud: our taste for the sciences, the arts, 
or for pleasure, inseiisilny decays ; but liow can the 
soul be satiated, u liich, converting into a habit the 
virtues useful to society, renders them necessary^ to 
it, and every day finds a new pleasure in their prac- 
tice ? 

Bfdieve not that its hap|)iness terminates with th(* 
deiii ions sensations wdiich flow from the diseliarge 
of these duties: it has oilier sourres of felicity, no 
less abundant and no less durable. Sueh is the pub- 
lic* esteem:*' that esteem wliich w< eamiot neglect to 
as])ire to, without confessing thai w c are unworthy 
of it; which is due only to viituis on which sooner 
or later it is bestowed, and which it indemnifies for 
all the sacrifices it has made, and every reverse of 
fortune it may have experienced. Sncli also is our 
own esteem, the noblest of the privileges granted to 
human nature, the jnirest passion of the virtuous 
soul, and the liveliest desire of the soul of sensi- 
bility, without which we cannot be the friends of 
ourselves, and with which we may disregard the aji- 
probation of others, should they be S6 unjust as to 

Xen. Mem. lib..2. p. 737. 


Plut. in Phaed. t. ii. p. 250. 
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refuse it to us. Such, lastly, is that sentiment which 
is the ornament and comfort of life, and of Which it 
remains for m(“ to speak. 

I shall continue to declare to you common truths; 
but, if they were not such, they would be but of little 
utility to you. 

In one of the islands of the ilSgean sea, in the 
midst of some ancient poplars, an altar was formerly 
dedicated to Friendship. Day and night ascended 
from it a pure incense, gratefiil to tiie goddess. But 
soon it was surrotinded by mercenary worshippers, 
in whose hearts she beheld only interested and ill- 
assorted connexions. One day she said to a favourite 
of Croesus — Cai’ry thy offerings elsewhere ; they are 
not addressed to me, but to Fortune. She answered 
an Athenian who jmt up vows for Solon, of whom 
he called himself the friend — By connecting thyself 
with a wise man, thou wishest to partake in his 
glory, and cause thy own vices to be forgotten. She 
said to two women of Samos, who affectionately em- 
braced each other near her altar — A love for pleasure 
apparently unites you ; but yoru- hearts are corroded 
by jealousy, and soon shall they be rent wuth hatred. 

At length, two Syracusans, Damon and Phiniias,' 
both educated in the principles of Pythagoras, came 
prostrate themselves before the goddess. I receive 

' Dio(i. Sic. in Excerp. Val. p. 242. Plut. de Auiicor. MuUit. 
tom. ii. page 93. latlibl. c. 33. p. 189. Porphyr. de Vit. Py- 
thog. p. 54. O'cer. de OflBc. lib. 3. cap. 10. t. iii. p. 26'9, Id. 
Tusev].. lib. 5. c, 22, t ii, p. 379. Val. Max. lib. 4, c. 7. Bx- 
tern.^1. 
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your homage, said she to them. I will do more ; I 
abandon a place too long polluted by sacrifices that 
are oftensive to me, and wish no other as\luiu tlian 
your hearts. Go, and show to the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, to the whole world, and to posterity, what 
friendship can effect in souls which I have amimated 
with my power. 

On their return, Dionysius, on some frivolous 
charge, condemned Phintias to death, lie requested 
that he might be permitted to go and regulate some 
important affairs which required his presence in a 
neighbouring city. He promised to return at an ap- 
pointed day; and departed, after Damon had engaged 
to answer with his life for the fidiilment of his pro- 
mise. 

In the mean time, the aftiurs of Phintias unavoid- 
ably compel his stay, longer than he had expected. 
The day on which he is to die arrives ; the people 
assemble ; some blame, and others pity Damon, who 
walks to execution serene and mimoved, too certain 
that his friend will return, and deeming himself too 
liappy should he not. Already the fatal moment 
approaches ; when a thousand tumultuous shouts an- 
nounce the arrival of Phintias. He runs, be flic.s, to 
the place of punishment ; he sees the sword suspended 
over the head of his friend ; and, in the midst ol * 
embraces and tears, they contend for the happiness of 
dying for each other. The spectators dissolve in 
tears ; the king himself descends from his throne, 
and earnestly intreats them to suffer him to partici- 
pate in so noble a friendship. 
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.Aftci* tliis scene,, which should have been pour- 
tray ed with a |)endl of fire, it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the euloginm of friendship, or on the advanta^s 
it may bestow in all conditions and circumstances of 
life.”’ 

Almost all those who speak of this sentiment 
confound it with the connexions which are the off- 
spring of chance, and the work of a day." In the 
fervour of these unions at their first birth, wc behold 
our friends such as we would wish them to be; but 
sopn after we see them such as. they really are." 
Each succeeding choice is not more happy ; and wc 
resolve to renounce friendship, or, which is the same 
thing, incessantly to change its object.’’ 

As almost all men pass the greater part of their 
lives without reflection, and the remainder employ 
their thoughts on others rather than on themselves, 
they are but little accjuainted with the nature of the 
connexions they contract. Should they dare to in- 
terrogate themselves conecirning that multitude of 
friends by which they sometimes imagine they are 
surrounded, they, would perceive that these friends 
are united to them only by deceitful appearances. 
This discovery would pierce them with grief ; for of 
what vaiue is life without friends?'’ But it would 
v ausc them to make a choice at which they should 
not afterwards have occasion to blush. 

“ Xen. Memor. lib, 3. p. 746. Aristot. jle Mor, lib. 8, c. 1. 
t. ii. p. 101 . ■ 1(1. ibid. c. 4. p. 104, 'Id. ibid, lib. 9. c.3. 

p. 118. P Iso^r. «d Demon, t. i. p. 30, * Aristot. de Mor. 

lib, 8. c. l.igii. p. lOl. B. 
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Wit, talents, a taste for the aits, and splendid 
endowments, arc very agreeable in the interc ourse of 
friendship; they animate and embellish it when it is 
formed, but they cannot of themselves prolong its 
duration. 

Friendship can only be founded on the love of 
virtue,^ on flexibility of character, on conformity of 
principles, and on a certain charm which anticipates 
reflection, and which reflection aft('rwarils justifies. 

Were I to lay down rules for you on this subject, 
they should be less directed to teach you to make a 
good choice, than to prevent you from making a bad 
one^ 

It is almost impossible that friendship should be 
established between two persons of dilferent, and too 
disproportionate, conditions. Kings are too great to 
have friends." Tliose who surround them commonly 
b(‘hold only rivals in their equals, and flatterers in 
those beneath them. In general, we are inclined to 
choose our friends from among our inferiors, either 
because we can rely more on their complaisance, or 
because we flatter ourselves we shall be more be- 
loved.^ But as friendship renders all things com- 
mon, and requires equality, you will not choose your 
friends from a rank too much above, nor from one 
too much below, your own.* 

Plat. Epist. 7. tofln. ill. p. 339. Xen. Mem. lib. 2. p. 751. 
Aristot. de Mor. lib. 8. c. 4. p. 103. • Aristot. de Mor. lib 8 

c 9. t. ii. p. 108. A. * Id. ibid. c. 9, 10. ■ Pythag. ap 

Diog. La^rt. lib. 8 § 10. Plat. deLeg. lib. 6. tom. ii p 7 ^^ 7 - 
Aristot. ibid. c. 7. p. 100. 
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Befoie you form a dose connexion with men 
w hose interest, with regard to power, fame, or for- 
tune, are tht' same with yours, prove them by re- 
peatetl trials.’ Incredible efforts will be necessary to 
jweserve, for any length of time, unions which are 
perpetually exposed to the dangers of jealousy ; and 
we ought not to presume so much on our virtue, as 
to make our happiness depend on a continued series 
of conflicts and victories. 

Distrust too extravagant an ardour, and protes- 
tations too exaggerated: they derive their source 
from a falsehood which rends the soul of truth and 
simplicity. How is it possible they should not be 
.suspected in prosperity, w'hcn they may be so even in 
adversity? for the compassion which is affected for 
the wretched, is frecjuently only an artifice to gain the 
attention and favour of the hap])y and prosperous.^ 

Distrust also those iu1s of friendship which some- . 
times csciipc a heart unwortliy to experience that 
sentiment. Nature presents to our eyes a certain 
external derangement, a succession of apparent con- 
tradictions, from which she derives tlie greatest ad- 
vantage. We sometimes see glesiras of equity burst 
forth in a soul devoted to injustice, a ray of wisdom 
illumine a mind abandoned to folly, and acts of hu- 
manity performed by a harsh and ferocious character. 
Tlu'sc particles of virtue, detached from their princi- 
ples, and skilfully scattered in the midst of vices, ince.s- 

*Xeu, Lleni. lib. 3. p. 751. Aristot. de Rhet. lib. 2. c. 10. 
ji. 5G2. Isocr. ad Demon, t. i. p. 31, ’ Aristot, Eudem. lib 7 

c. 1. t. J. p. 270. 
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santly testify in favour of that order which tliey 
maintain. Friendship, therefore, requires not one of 
those fervours of the imagination whicli grow old at 
the moment they take birth,* but an equable and 
continued warmth of sentiment; when long trials* 
liave only served to render this more lively and ac- 
tive, the choice is made, and we begin to live in 
another self. 

From that moment the misfortunes we suffer arc 
divided and enfeebled, and the good we enjoy is 
multiplied.’’ Behold a man in affliction : observe the 
comforters whom a regard to propriety brings around 
him. What constraint in their manner! What false- 
hood in their language ! But the tears, the expres- 
sion, or silence, of real grief are wanting to the 
wretched. On the other side, tu'o true friends would 
imagine they were guilty of a robbery, were either to 
taste pleasures without the knowledge of the other ; 
and when they are necessitated to do this, the first 
feeling of their souls is to regret the absence of an 
object, which, by dividing the enjoyment, would ren- 
der it more lively and profound. It is the same with 
honours and all distinctions, which ought only to be 
pleasing to us so far £is they justify the esteern our 
friends entertain for us. 

They enjoy a still more noble privilege ; that of 
instructing and honouring os by their virtues. If it 
be true that we learn to become virtuous by fre- 

*Eurip. in Hercul. Fi^r. V. 1?23. * Aristof.ileMor. lib. S, 

c. 4. t. ii, p. 104. * Xen. Mem. lib, 3. p. 747. 
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quentiiig the eompany of those who are so;*" wliat 
emulation, what power, ought not examples so pre-- 
cious to our hearts to inspire! How great must 
the pleasun^ of our friends, when they see us follow 
in their footsteps ! What a tender sensation of affec- 
tion and delight must we experience, when by their 
conduct they enforce the public admiration ! ** 

Those who are the friends of every body, are so 
to nobody : they seek only to render themselves 
agreeable.* You will be happy if you can acquire a 
few friends ; ^ jierhaps, even, they should be reduced 
to a single one, if you would wish to enjoy friendship 
in all the perfection of which it is capable.* 

If those various questions, wdiich philosopher^ 
discuss concerning friendship, were propounded to 
me if 1 were asked for rules by which to know its 
duties, and prolong its duration ; I would reply, Make 
a good choice, and afterw^irds rely on your owm sen- 
timents, and on those of your friends ; for the deci- 
sion of the heart is ever more prompt and clear than 
that of the judgment. 

It was, no doubt, in a nation already corrupted, 
that some one dared to utter these words : Love 
your friends as if you were one day to hate them 

" Thec^gn. ap. Aristot. tie Mor. lib. 9. c. 9. p. 126. * Xen. 

Mirab. lib. 2. p. 753. E. * Aristot. cieMor. lib. 9. c. 10. p. 127. D. 

* 1(1. Magn. Moral, lib. 2. c. 16. p. 194. » Id. de Mor. lib. 8, 

t-. 7. p. 106. ^ Id. ibid. c. 2, p. 102. ,ld. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. 

c. 11. p. 187. Id. Eudem. lib. 7* c. 1. p. 268. ' Sophocl. ia 

Ajac. V. dSO. Cicer. (le Ainicit. c. 16. t. iU. p. 341. Aul. Gell. 
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a vile maxim, for* which this other, more consoling, 
and perhaps -more ancient, should be substituted ; 
“ Hate your enemies as if yon were one day to love 
them.”'- 

Let it not be said that friendship, carried to ex- 
cess, becomes a ponishment; and that we have a 
sufficient number of evils to bear, which are personal 
to us, without participating in the misfortunes of 
others. Those are unacquainted with this sentiment, 
who fear its consequences. Other passions are ac- 
companied with torments ; but friendship only has 
pains which draw its bonds still closer. But if death 
— Let us banish ideas so melancholy, or rather let us 
profit by them, to become intimately convinced of 
two great truths ; the one> that we ought to have 
the same idea of our friends during their lives, tliat 
we should entertain were we to be deprived of them ; 
the other, which is a consequence of the former, that 
we ought to remember them not only when they are 
absent, but also when they are present. 

Thus shall we dissipate those suspicions and fears 
to which negligence gives birth ; thus shall calmly 
glide away those happy moments, the most blissful 
of our lives, in which undisguised hearts know how 
to render important the slightest attentions ; and in 
which silence itself proves that souls may be hap])y • 
by the mere presence of each other ; for tliis silence 
produces neither disgust nor weariness : nothing is 
said, but they are together. 

'' Zaleuc. ap. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 85. .•\ri8tot. cle Rhet. 
lib. 2. C.21. p. 57^. 
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'ITiere arc likewise other connexions which we 
are obliged to (ontract in society, and which it is 
advantageons to cultivate. Such are those which are 
founded on esteem imd on taste. Though they have 
not the same claims as friendship, they yet afford us 
a powerful aid to support the weight of life. 

Think not that it is virtue to deny yourselves the 
harmless pleasures suited to your age and circum- 
stances. Wisdom is only amiable and solid by the 
happy mixture of the amusements it permits, and the 
duties it enjoins. 

If to the resources I have enumerated, you add 
that hope which still comforts us under all the mis- 
fortunes wc can experience, you will find. Lysis, that 
Nature has not treated us with that severity with 
which she is charged. To conclude, consider the 
preceding reflections only as .an elucidation of the 
following : It is in the heart that every man resides, 
and there alone must he seek his tranquillity and 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 

On Religious Opinions. 

1 HAVE said that the discourse of Philocles was 
interrupted by the arrival of Demophon. We had 
seen, at a distance, this young man conversing with 
a philosopher of the Elean school. Having informed 
himself of the subject of our conversation, he ex- 
claimed— We must expect happiness only from 
ourselves. I had still some doubts, but they are 
now removed ; I maintain that there are no gods, or 
that they do not concern themselves with the affairs 
of men. — My son, replied Philocles, I have known 
many persons who, though at your age they were 
seduced by this new doctrine, abjured it when they 
liad no longer any interest to maintain it.“ — Demo- 
phon protested that he would never alter his opinion ; 
and enlarged on the absurdities of the popular religion, 
treating with contempt the ignorance of the multitude, 
and our prejudices with derision.*’ — Hear me, answered ^ 
Philocles; as we make no arrogant pretensions, we 
deserve not to be mortified. If we are in an error, 
it is your duty to pity and to instruct us ; for true 

* Plat, de I/eg. lib. 10, t, ii. p. 888, A. > Id, ibid, p. 88.5, 
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philosophy is mild, compassionate, and especially 
modest. Declare to ns without reserve what is the 
doctrine wliich she teaches us by you. — I will tell you, 
replied the young man: Nature and Chance have ar- 
ranged in order all the parts of the universe; and 
the policy of legislators has subjected societies to laws.* 
'Fhese secrets are now revealed. 

Philocles. You seem to be elated with this dis- 
covery. 

And have I not reason ? 

Phibcles. I should think not; it may indeed 
alleviate the remorse of the guilty, but it cannot but 
deject the virtuous man. 

Demophon. Why, in what can it be detrimental 
to him r 

Phihekx. Let us suppose that a nation existed 
which had no idea of the Divine Being : and that a 
stranger suddenly appearing in one of their assemblies, 
should thus address them: You admire the wonders 
of nature, without asec nding to their author , I de- 
clare to you that they are the work of an intelligent 
being, who watches over their preservation, and who 
views yon as his children. You consider all virtues 
which are unknowm as useless, and all offences which 
escape punishment as excuseable : I proclaim to you 
that an invisible judge is ever present with us, and 
that those actions which meet not the reward or the 
vengeance of men are not concealed from his sight. 
You imagine thgt your existence is confined to the 

' pW. dc Leg. lib. 10. t. ii, p. 889. 
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tew moments which you pass on earth, and the end 
of which you view with a secret dread : I nuike 
known to you, that, after death, an existence of hap- 
piness or misery shall be the lot of tin* > irt\iouH or 
vicious man. — Tell me, Demophon, can you dcjuht 
that the good and virtuous ])ait of such a peojile, 
prostrate at the I'eet of their new legislator, would 
receive his doctrine with avidity, and experience the 
most cruel disappointment and grief if ever they 
should afterwards be compelled to renounce it? 

Daiiophon. Tliey would experience that regret 
which %ve feel when we are awakened from a pleasing 
dream. 

Phibcles. So I think. But, in fine, should you 
dispel this dream, v’ould you not have to rej)roach 
yourself with having deprived the unhappy mortal 
of that error whic)t produced a suspension of his 
sufferings ? and would not he himself accuse you of 
having left him without defence against the assaults 
of fortune and the wickedness of men ? 

Demophon. 1 would elevate his soul by strenglh- 
euing his reason ; I woidd shew him that true 
courage consists in calmly submitting to nece..sity. 

Philocles. Wliat strange consolation ’ might he 
exclaim : I am bound down with bands of iron on 
the rock of Prometheus ; and while the vulture is 
tearing my entrails, you coldly advise me to repress 
my complaints. Alas ! if the woes I endure proceed 
not from a hand which I may at once reverence and 
love, I can only consider myself as the sport of For- 
tune, and the scorn of Nature. The insect, when it 
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siiHors, at least has no cause to blush at the triuiiipli 
<»1' its cncuh('s, nor at the insult offered to its weak- 
ness. But, besides the evils that are common to me 
and to the re[)tile, 1 possess that reason which is 
more cruel than all these, and which incessantly 
renders them more poignant by the foresight of their 
cons('fjucnces, and tlie comparison of my own condi- 
tion w ith that of my fellow-beings. 

How much would my affliction have been alle- 
viated by that philosophy which you have treated as 
^oss and false! and according to which nothing 
hap|)ens in this world, but by the direction, or with 
the permission, of a iSupreme Being.'* I should have 
been ignorant why he had ordained me to be unhappy ; 
but since I should have believed that he beneath 
W'hose hand I suffered was at the same time the 
author of my existence, I should have found reason 
to hope that he would soothe the bitterness of my 
pahis, either during my life or after my death.* 
And how, in fact, could it be possible, under the 
government of the best of masters, at once to be ac- 
tuated by the most exalted hope, and to be 
wretched i — Could you, Demophon, have the cruelty 
to reply to these complaints by an insulting contempt, 
or by frigid ])leasantric8 ? 

Deviophon. I would reply by proposing the ex- 
ample of some philosophers who have supported 
the onmity of men, poverty, exile, and every kind of 
persecution, rather than renounce the truth. 

* Theogn. Sent. 165, ‘Plat. deRep. lib. 10. t ii. p.61S. A. 
Id. de Leg, lib. 6. p. 732. D. 
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Phihocks. They maintained the contest in th(; 
face of the sun, on a spacious theatre, in the presence 
of tlie world and of posterity. Such a situation, 
and spectators so numerous, inspire courage.' But 
die man who groans in obscurity, and whose tears 
flow unobserved, he it is who needs support. 

Detmphon. I consent then to leave to feeble 
minds that support which you would wish toiprovide 
for them. 

Philocks. It will be equally necessary to them, to 
enable tiiem to resist the violence of their passions. 

Demophoii. Perhaps so. But I shall always 
maintain that vigorous minds, without the fear of 
the gods, or the hope of the approbation of men, 
may enduare with resignation all tlie persecutions of 
Fate, and even perform the most painful acts of the 
most rigid virtue. , 

Philocks. You allow then that our prejudices are 
necessary to the greater part of the human race ; and 
on this point you agree with all legislators.* Let us 
now’ examine if they would not also be useful to 
those privileged minds who pretend to possess in 
their virtues alone an invincible strength. You are, 
no doubt, of this number; and as you can reason 
closely, let us begin with comparing our opinions 
with yours. • 

We say that men owe obedience to laws which 

‘ Flat. de. Rep. lib. 10. tom. ii. p. 604. A. * Hippod. de 
Rep. ap. Stob. lib, 41. p. 250, Zaleuc, ibid, p. 279, Ch&rond. 
ibid, lib- 42. p. 289. Hermipp. ap. Pprpb. de Abstin. lib. 4 . 
§ 22. p. 378. 
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existed antecedently to every human mstittiti(»n.“ 
Tlicse laws, proceeding from that Intelligence which 
formed and still preserves the universe, are the rela- 
tions whirl) wc bear to that exalted Being, and to 
our fi‘llow-(Teatures. We violate them when wc 
commit an act of injustice, and offend both against 
society and against the first author of the order by 
which society is maintained. 

You say, on the contrary. The right of the 
strongest is the only notion whi<’h nanire has en- 
graven in my heart.* The distinction between justice 
and injustice, virtue an)l vice, originates not from 
her, but from positive laws. My actions, indifferent 
in themselves, are only tnuisformed into crimes in 
consequence of the arbitrary conventions of men.‘ 

Let us now suppose that we both act conformably 
to our principles ; and that wc arc placed in one of 
those situations, in which virtue, surrounded by 
temptations, has need of her utmost strength. On 
the one hand, honours, riches, and every kind of in- 
fUrenee and distinction, invite ; and, on the other, we 
arc threatened with the loss of life, our families must 
be abandoned to indigence, and our memory stigma- 
tized witli oppjobriuin. Choose, Demophon ; you 
are only required to commit an act of injustice. 
Observe that you shall possess the ring which ren- 

‘■Xen. Memor. lib. 4. page S07. Arist. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. 
c. .a4. t. ii. p. lOS. E. Id. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 13. t. ii. p, 541. A. 
Cudworth. de AJtern. Inst, et Honest. Notion, tom. ii, p, 6*28. 

• Ap. Plat, de Leg. t. ii. p. iBJM). Ap. Aristot. ibid. ‘ Theod. 
ap. LaCrt. lib. 3. | 89. Id. ap. Suid. in Exw£.. 
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ilereil Gyges invisible;' I mean that the author, the 
accomplice of your crime, shall be a thousand times 
more interested than yourself eternally to conceal it. 
But, even though it shall be discovered, vi^hat have 
YOU to dread? ’'fhelaws? they shidl be silenced. The 
opinion of the public ? that shall only turn against 
you if vou resist. Are you awed by the bonds which 
unite you to society? that society itself is about to 
break tliein, by abandoning you to the |>ersecution of 
the man in power. By the remorse of conscience ? 
mere childish prejudice! which must be dissipated 
when you shall reflect on that maxim of your writers 
and politicians — that the justice or injustice of an 
action ought only to be estimated by the advantages 
wliich are derived from it.'" 

Deniophon. More noble motives would suffice to 
restrain me — the Iqve of order, the beauty of virtue, 
and self-esteem. 

Pliilficle.'i. If these respectable motives are not 
animated by a supernatural principle, how much is 
it to be feared that such feeble reeds should break 
beneath the hand which they sustain ! Is it to be 
sujrposed that yon will believe jourself to be invin- 
{'ibly bound by chains which you yourself have forged, 
and of which you keep the key ? Will you sacrifice 
to abstractions of the mind, and factitious sentiments 
your life, and all that you hold most dear in vhe 
world ? In the state of degradation to which you are 
reduced — shade, dust, insect — under which of these 

' Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. page 612. • Lysand. ap. Pint. 

Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 229. 
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tltli's will yon pretend tViat your virtues are of any 
importance, that you have need of yo\ar own estdcm, 
or that the preservation of order depends on the 
choice that you are about to make ? No ; never can 
you aggrandise nihility by bestowing on it pride; 
never can a transient fanaticism supply the place of 
the real love of justice ; and that powerful law which 
comjads all animals to prefer their own preservation 
to that c(f all the rest of tire universe, can only be 
;umnlled or modified by another larv still more 
powerful. 

As to us, nothing can justify vice in our cy<^s, 
because our duties are never in opposition to our 
true interests. '^Though our insignificancy hide ns in 
the bosom of the earth, or our power raise us to the 
skies," we are ever in the presence of a judge who 
beholds our actions and our thoughts," and who alone 
givers a sanction to order, powerful charms to virtue, 
a real dignity to man, and a legitimate foundation to 
t he esteem he entertains for himself. I respect posi- 
tive laws, because they flow from those w’hich God 
has -deeply imprinted pn my heart;'’ I aspire to the 
approbation of my fellow-mortals, because, like me, 
they bear in their minds a ray of his light, and in 
their souls the genns of the virtue of which he in- - 
spires them with the desire. Lastly, I fear the 
remorse! of conscience : because that would degrade 
me from the eVvation to wdiich I attain by acting 
conformably to the will of the Supreme Being. 

• Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 905. " Xen. Memor. lib. 1 . 

p. T^S. C. ** Archyt, ap. Stob, serm. 4i. p. 2^7. 
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Thus I have every counter|>oise which sustains you 
when on the brink of the abyss ; and possess besides 
a superior force, which enables these to niiike a more 
vigorous resistance. 

Dcmophoti. I have known many persons who 
neither believed in a Deity nor a future life, and yet 
whose moral conduct has never been liable to the 
smallest censure.'* 

Philocks. And I could produce tc you a still 
greater number who believed in both, and who yet 
have ever acted as knaves and villains. What are 
we to conclude from this? That they both equally 
acted contrary to their principles ; — the former when 
they did good, the latter when they committed evil. 
Such inconsistencies cannot establish rules. The 
question is to know whether a virtue, founded on 
laws which it is believed had their origin in the will 
of the Divine Being, will not be more pure, solid, 
consolatory, and easy in practice, than a virtue solely 
established on the changeable opinions of men. 

Demophon. I, in my turn, shall ask you, whether 
true morality can ever be made to accord with a re- 
ligion which tends only to destroy morals? and 
whether the supposition of a multitude of unjust 
and cruel gods be not the most exti“avagant idea 
that ever entered into the human mind? We deny 
their existence; you have shamefully degraded them ; 
you are therefore more impious than we."^ 

Piat. de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 908. B. Clem. Alex, in I’ro- 
trept. tom. i. p. 20, 21. ' Plut. de Superst. tom. ii. p. 169. F. 

Bayle. Pens, sur la Com. t. i, § 1J6. 
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Philodes. Tliese gtK’s are the work of our liaiids, 
since they have our imperfetlions. We feel greater 
indignation than you at the vices and frailties whioli 
have been attrihut<;d to them. But, if we should b(; 
able to })nrify religious worship from the superstitions 
by which it is disfigured, would you he more dis- 
posed to render to the Divine Being the homage 
which is due to him from mortals ! 

Danophoii. Prove that he exists, and that he 
extends his care to men, and I Avill prosti’atc myself 
before him. 

Philodes. It is for you to prove that he does not 
exist, since you attack an opinion which has been 
received among all nations during a long succession 
of ages. For my part, I only mean to ii'epress the 
air of raillery and insult which you at first assunicd. 
I began by making a comparison between your doc- 
trine and ours, as we should compare two systems of 
philosophy. 7’he result of this parallel would have 
been, that every man being, according to your 
writers, the measure of all things, ought to refer 
every thing to himself alone ; ’ but that, according to 
us, the measure of all things being God himself,‘ he 
should be the model by which we should regulate 
our sentiments and actions.” 

You ask me what monument attests the existence 
of the Deity ? I answer — the universe ; — the dazzling 
splcndoxir ai' 1 majestic progress of the heavenly 

• Prota^ tom. i. p. 167 et 170. E. Sext. 

Empir. Pyrrhon. H Wth. lib. 1. c. 32. p. 66. ‘ Plat, de Ltfg. 

lib. 4.4. ii. Pj Epist. 8. t. iii. p. 354, E. 
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bodies; — the organisation of animals; — tlie corr<" 
spondence of that innumerable inultitude Of beings , 
— in fine, this whole^ and its admirable parts, whic h 
all bear the impress of a divine hand ; — in whieU all 
is gran(leiir, wisdom^ proportion^ and harmony. 1 
will add the concurrence of all nations not to com- 
pel you to acquiesce nce by authority, but because 
their belief, constantly maintained by the cause whi(‘h 
first produced it. is an incontestable j>rooi’ of tin* im- 
pression which the enchanting beauties of nature 
liavc ever made on all minds/ 

Reason, co-operating with iny senses, likewise 
points out to me the most excelleut of artificers in 
the most magnificent of work. I view a man walking, 
and I infer that he has within liiin an active princi])le. 
His steps conduct liim wherever he wislies to go ; 
and I thence conclude that this principle adapts the 
means to the end which it proposes. — Let us apply 
this example. All nature is in motion; — tlicrc is 
therefore a first mover. This motion is subjected to 
a constant order ; — a Supreme Intelligence therefore 
exists. Here ends the miniwStry of my reason : slioeld 
I suffer it to proceed farther, I should come at last, 
like many philosophers, to doubt of iny own existence. 
Even those among the philosophers who maintain 
that the world has existed from eternity, nevertheless 
admit a first cause ; for, according to them, it is im- 

* Flat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 88(>. Aristot. de CckIo. Hb. I 
cap. 3. t. i. p. 434. E. Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. o. i? t. ii. 

р. 411. y Plat. ibid. Aristot, ap. Cicer. de Nat. Deor lib. C. 

с. 37. t. ii. p. 464. 
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])osjiible to co’ioeive a sncccssion of regular motioriSi, 
pcrfornKMl in concert, witbout admitting an intelligent 
moving pon ('r.* 

Danophon. These proofs, however, have not 
])rcvente(l the progress of atheism. 

PhilDck-s. That is only to be ascribed to presump- 
tion and ignorance. 

Danophon. It is to be ascribed to the writings of 
the philosophers. You are acquainted with their 
sentiments on the existence and nature of the Divine 
Being.* 

Pkilockfi. They have been suspected and accused 
of atheism,'' because they have not paid sufficient 
respect to the opinions of the multitude ; because 
they have ventured to lay down principles of which 
they foresaw not the consequences ; and because, in 
explaining the formation and mecbanisni of the uni- 
verse, too closely following the method of the natural 
philosopliers, they have not called in the aid of a su- 
pernatural cause. There arc some of them, but the 
number is very small, who expressly reject this cause, 
and their solutions arc equally incomprehensible and 
insufficient. 

Deviophon. nicy arc not more so than the ideas 
which are entertained of the Divinity. His essence 
is unknown, and I can never believe in that of which 
I have no krutwledge. 

Plii/ock.',. Yon advance a false principle. Does 

' Arist. Mclrrjjii. lib. 14. c. 7t t. ii. p. 1(X)(). * Plat, de 

Lee;, lib. 10. p. 8S6. * See note II. Bayle^ Contin. de 

Com. t. Hi. § 21 et 26. 
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not Nature iiices-santly present yoii with impen(‘tral)le 
mysteries ? You grant tliat matter exists, without 
having a knowledge of its essence. You know that 
your arm obeys your will, though you cannot 
perceive the connection Itetween the cause and the 
effect. 

Dcmophon. Soinctimes we are told of one (iod, 
and sometimes of many. The attributes of the Deity 
apjiear to me equally imperfect anti contradictory. 
His wisdom retpiires that he should maintain order 
on the earth ; but disorder every where conspicuously 
triumphs. I le is just ; yet I suffer undeservedly. 

Philocles. In the origin of societies, it was be- 
lieved that genii, placed in the stars, watched over 
the government ot die universe ; and as they wer<‘ 
suj)posed to be invested with great power, they ob- 
tained the adoration* of mortals, and the sovereign 
was almost every where neglected for his ministers. 

The remembrance of him was however still pre- 
served among all nations.*" You will find vestiges of it, 
more or less apparent, in the most ancient monuments ; 
and the most express testimonies in the writings of 
the modern philosophers. Observe the superiority 
which Homer assigns to one of the objects of public 
worship; Jupiter is the father of gods and men. 
Examine all Greece ; you will find the one Supreme 
Being has been long adored in Arcadia, under the 

® ActSj ch. X. ver. 35 j chap. xvii. v. 23 — 2B, Romans, di. i. 
ver. 25. Jablonsk. Panth, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 38. M. in Prole^. 
§ 22. Freret. Defens. Ue la Chronologies p. 335. _ r#rnck. Hist. 
Phil. t. 1 . p. 469. Gudw. c. 4. § 14, &c. he. 
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iiaine ot’ thcN (iocl good 1;y prc~eininenre ; aiul h. 
several cities under that of the Most High/' or the 
Most (ireat/ 

Afterwards, hear Tioiieiis, Anaxagoras, and Plato : 
ihcY will U II vou that it was the one Divine lleini»’ 
who vcdiiced the chaos to order, and fonru'd tlic 
world. 

Listen to Antistheinrs, the. discijrle of Socrate.s ; 
- Many gods are adored among different nations, 
hut Nature indicates only one.'' 

Lastly, considt the philosophers of th(> Pytha- 
gorean school, who all have considered the nniverse 
as an army which performs its motions as directed 
l)y the general ; or as a vast eni])ire, in Avhich the 
snpnnnc power resides in the sovereign.’ 

But whence is it that men have giv(m to the 
genii, who are sidrordinate to the Deity, a tith; Avhich 
appertains to him alojie? — Because, by an abuse 
which has long been introduced into all languages, 
the ex])ressions god and divine frequently only signify 
a superiority of rank, or excellence in merit, and are 
every day lavished on princes whom he has invested 

j\'iiisan. lib, 3, c. 36. p. 673. Macrob. in Somri. Scip. lib. 1 . 
<;. ‘i, ® Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 26. p. 62 3 lib. 5. cap. 15, p. 414 3 

lib, 8 . cap. 2 p. 600 ; lib. 9. c. 8 . p. 728. J Id. lib. 10 . c. 37. 
p, 893. ^ Tim. de y\nim. Mund. Plat, in Tirn. Anaxag. ap. 

Pint, de Plae. IMiilos. 1 . cap. 7. t. ii. p. 881. ** Cicer. de 

Nat. l)ci>r lib. 1 c. 13. t. ii. p. 407- Lac. tailt. Instit. Divin. 
lib, 1 c. ,5. t. i. p. 18. Id. de Jr^ Dei c. 11 . t. ii. p. 153. Plat, 
dc Orac. t. ii. p. 420. * Arcliyt. de Doct. Mor, ap. Stob. 

serin, 1 . p. 15. Onab ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1 . c. 3 . p. 4. 
8 lbeiici(|Ap, btpb. serm. 46, tl 3S2. Diotog. ibid, p, 330. 
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.vitli his power, minds which he has illuminated vvitli 
liis lieht? or works which have procerd(‘il from his 
liarids, or irojir those of mein’ He is, in fact, so 
exa]te(! and so i>Teat, that we have no other means 
of inafinifyiiiit human grandeur, but by comparing it 
to his : and, on the other hand, we find it diffievdt to 
eoiic(‘ive that he either <‘an or will deign to east his 
t yes on ns. 

You deny his iinntensity: but in v(‘ yon ne\ cr 
reflected on the muhipiicity of objt'cts which your 
mind and senses are able at once to eomprehend? 
What ! shall your sight without ditficulty extend to 
a great number of stadia, and shall not he be able, 
with a glance, to penetrate infinity? You are able to 
fix your attention, almost in the same instant, on 
(Jn^ece, Sicily, or Egypt ; and shall it not be possi!)!(" 
that Ills should exleild tluoagii t!ie whole universe?' 

Yi)u assign limits to his pow e r, as if lie e(»uid be 
great wdtliuut being good. Can you believe that be 
bluslu‘.s at bis work? that an insec t, or et en a blade of 
grass, are despicable in bis sight? tliat be lias en-* 
dow ed man with so many eminent <|ualities,"‘ that hc> 
has implanted in him the desire, lux'essitv, am! hope 
of know ing him, to remove him for ever from Ids 
sight? No; never can I be induced to believe tJiat 
the father can forget his c hildren ; or tliat, by a n^- 
iigence incompatible with his perfect i on lie will 

^ MenriniL ap. Stol». senu. 3^. p. 21^5. Cleric. Ars. Critic, 
sect. 1. cap. a. t. i. p. 2 . Moshem in (i^udw. c. 4. § 5* p. 271 - 
^ Xen. Mem. lib. 1. p. 7^8. M, ibid. p. 725, 726 , ® Flat 

de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 902. 
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in)t deign to preserve that order which he has pre- 
ser\'ed in the universe. 

Demophori. If tliat order originated from liiiji, 
why is then' so much gnilt and misery t<} he found 
on the earth ? If hc^ cannot })revent these, where is 
his power? or, if he will not, where is his justice? 

l^/iilocks. I expected this objection ; it has fre- 
quently been made, and will be repeated in every 
age ; it is indeed the only one which can be adduced 
against us. If all men were happy, they would not 
revolt aga inst the author of their existence ; hut they 
Sufler beneath his eyes, and he appears to abandon 
them. Here my reason is confounded ; and I inter- 
rogate the traditions of antiquity, all of which depose 
ill faA'our of a Providence. I interrogate the sages," 
who almost all agree fundamentally in the doctrine, 
though they hesitate and differ in the manner in 
which they explain it. Many of them, convinced 
that to limit the justness or goodness of God Avould 
he to annihilate those attributes, have rather chosen 
to admit hounds to his power. Some say, God works 
only to produce good ; but matter, by a viciousness 
inherent in its nature, occasions evil, by resisting the 
will of the Supreme Being.'* (Xhers say, that the 
divine influence extends in its full effect to the sphere 
of the moon, hut acts only feebly in the inferior re- 
gions.'’ Others assert, that God directs affairs of 

" {'iciT. tie Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c, 2. t. ii. p. 398. r Plat, in 
Tim. passim ’ tlcell. Lucan, c. 2. Arist. de Cnelo. lib. 2. 

1. t, i. p. 45.1. Id. de Part. Anim. lib, 1. c. 1. t, i. p. 970 . 
MosltBiU' in Cudw. c. 1. § 45. Not. S. 
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t'oiisequence, but xiejjlects those of less moment/ 
Lastly, tliere are some ivlio afford a ray of light to 
guide me tln'ough the darkness by xAdiicli I am sm- 
romulcd. Feeble mortals, exclaim they, eeasc' to 
consider as real evils, poveity, sickness, and all the 
external misfortunes that assail you. These acci- 
dents. which by your resignation may be converted 
into benefits, are only the consequences of the laws 
necessary to the jaesen^jition of the universe. You 
make a part of the general system of things, but you 
are only a part. You were created for the whole, 
and not the whole for you.® 

Thus all is good in nature, except in the class of 
beings where every thing ought to be best. Inani- 
mate bodies obey without resistance th(' motions im- 
pressi^d on them ; animals, destitute of reason, yield 
without. reluctance to. the instinct which impels them: 
men alone arc equally distinguished by their vices 
and their miderstanding. Are they the slaves of 
neccs.sity, like the rest of nature? Why ar(> they 
able to resist their inclinations? Why have they 
received those rights whicli lead them astray — that 
desire to attain to the knowdedge of their Maker — 
those ideas of good — that most fiitaly if it be not the 
most noble of all gifts, the propensity to commiserate 
the woes of their fellow-creatures? Wdien we epn- 
sider these various jn-ivileges by which they are 
essentially characterised, ought we not to conclude 

Ap. Plat, (JeLeg. lib* 10. t. ii. p. 901. Ap, Aristot. tie Mundo, 
c. 6. t. i. p. 611. Eurip. ap. Pint, tie Eeip. Ger. t, ii. p. 811. 

• Plat, tie Leg. lib, 10. t. ii. p. 903. 
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diat (rod, from views which it is not permitted us ic# 
IH'uetrate, has intended to subject to the most rigid 
trials the prover whicli we possess of dclil)crating and 
clioosing? ^ rs ; if tJiere be virtues, on cartb, there 
is jnstice in li(‘aven. lie Avho })ays not a tribute to 
the law, owes to tlie law a satisfaction/ Man begins 
liis life in this world, and continues it in an abode 
w h< re innocence receives the reward of its sufferings, 
and where the guilty expiate their crimes till they 
are purified from their pollution. 

Thus, Demophon, do our sages justify Providence. 
They ackrioy\le(lge no otlier evil to which we are 
exposed tlian vice ; and know no other explanation 
of ilie dilliculty it occasions^ than a futurity in which 
all things shall he restored to order. To ask, at 
jH c; ^ why God has not prevented evil in its origin, 
is to ask why he lias made the universe according to 
Ids vieu's, and not according to ours. 

Dcmoplton. Religion is only an absurd mixture of 
Dican ideas and minute ceremonies. As if tliere. were 
not tyrants enough on earth, you have filled with 
l lu iu the heavens. You surround me with in.spectors 
jealous of each other, eager to t)htain my j)resents, 
and to whom I can only offer the homage of a ser- 
^ ile fear. The worship which they recpiire is only a 
‘Juimcfid traffic; they bestow on yon riches, .and 
you gi\(' tlu'm victims." Man, when debased by 
supei srition, is the 'vilest of slaves. Yonr philoso- 
phers themselves have not insisted on the necessity 

t Plat, de Leg, lib. 10. page 1;05, “ Id. in Eutyphr. t. i. 

p. H.C.%- 
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virtue before we present ourselves before 
tlio Divine Beings or of requesting it of liiin in our 

pruytTS." 

Phiheks. I have already said that our public 
worship is grossly disfigured, and that my design was 
simply to (explain to you tlu^ relations which t^xisi 
between man and the Divinity. Retain your doubts 
of these relations, il’ you are so blind as not to* discern 
them ; but say not tliat we degrade our souls vv lieu 
we separate them fvMi the mass of beings, assign to 
them the most illustrious of origins and destinies, 
and establish between them and th(‘ Supreme Being 
an intercourse of benefits and gratitvid(\ 

Do you wish for a pure and celestial luoralltv 
which may exult your mind and sentiments? stud\ 
the doctrine and conduct of Socrates, who only 
lield in his eondeinnatiorf, imprisonm(‘iit, and death, 
the decre(\s of an infinitely wise' Being, and did not 
even deign to complain of the injustice of his 
enemies. 

At the same time contemplate with Pythagoras 
the laws of universal harmony,'' and iricessasjtly hav<‘ 
before your eyes the regularity in the distriluUioM ol 
the different worlds, and tlu^ disposition of tlu^ hea- 
venly bodies; the concurrence of all wills in a wisely- 
governed republic, and of ail the |)assions ^and 

Bayle, Coritin. cles Pense.es, t. iii. § 51, 54, &c. ^ Theag 

lip. Stob. serm. 1. »). 11, ('riton. ibiil. serin, 'i. p. 43. Polus. 
ibid, serin. 0, p. 105. Diotog*. ibid. serm. 40. p. 3.30. f Jippodaiii . 
ibid, serin. 101, p, 555. Ocell. ibid. Eelpg. Phys. lib. 1. p. 33 
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{'jiiotions in a virtuous soul ; all beings labouring iii 
oourerl for the maintenance of order, and order pre- 
serving the universe and -its minutest parts : a God 
the. author of this sublime plan, and men destined by 
their virtues to be subservient to him, and eo-o))erate 
with him in his great design. Never did system 
display more genius, or give a more exalted idea of 
the grandeur and dignity of man. 

Permit me still to proceed : since you attack our 
])hilosophers, it is my duty to defend them. The 
youtli Lysis is instructed in their opinions, if I may 
judge from the prece{)tdr8 who have had the care of 
his education. I will interrogate him on the different 
articles which have been the subject of this conver- 
sation, and you shall hear his answers. You will 
tints oltUiin a succinct view of the whole of our doc- 
trine ; and be enabled to judge whether reason, left 
to itsell, could possibly have (loneeived a system 
mon^ M'orthy of the Divine Being, or of greater 
utility to mankind.* 

PhiltKii\s. Tf’ll me, Lysis, who formed the world ? 

hysh. God.“ 

FhUodi's. How did he form it ? 

Lysis. By an effect of his goodness. ' 

Fhilocks. What is God ? 

Lysis. That which has neitlier beginning nor end -d 


'‘ See Note HI. *Tim. Loc. de Anirn. Mund. ap. Plat, 
t. iii. p. 94. Plat, in Tim. ibid. p. 30, &c. Id. ap. Cicer. de 
Nat. .Dcor. lib. 1, c. 8. tom. ii. p. 40.3. * Plat, in Tim. ibid. 

ji. 29. E. ‘ ap. Diog. Lafe.H. lib. 1. J 38. 
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th(* eternal/ necessary, imrnntable, and intelligent 
B(ang/ 

Philocks. Can we attain to the knowledge of his 
essence ? 

Lysis. His essence is incoinpreheiisible and in-' 
<*ftkble/ but lie speaks distinctly by his works and 
his langnage bears the character of great truths, be- 
cause it is intelligihle to the wliole world : a more 
rcfidgent light would be useless to and doubtless 
woidd neither accoru with his jilan no) our weakness 
Wlio, in fact, ean say but the iinpatienee we I eel to 
elevate ourselves to him may 1)(‘ a ])resage of tin 
destiny that awaitsS us? And if intleed it b<* true, as 
has been said, that he is incdfably ha])py in tlie sob' 
(ontcinplatiou of liis peidection," to desire to know 
liini is to desire to partake in his l)aj)j)iness. 

Philocks* Docs bis provideine (extend to all na 
tiire ; 

Lysis* Even to the most ininnte objects.*' 

Philockn. Can we conceal our actions from his 
sight ? 

Lysis* No, nor even our tliouglits.' 

^^Tiin.Locr. tie Aniui. Mund. ap. PlaC tom iii. }>Mge nr? 

Aristot. (le Nat. Auscult. lib. 8. c. 6, t. i. p. 416 ^ c. 7. ]). 418 : 
c. 15. p.430. 1(1. Metapbys. lib. 14. c. 7. p. 1010. • Plat, 

Tim. t. iii. p. ^28, i Gnat, ap, Stob. Eclog Phys. lib. 1. p. 4 
® Aristot. de Mor. lib. lo, cap. 8. t. ii. p. 139. E. Id. de Kop 
lib. 7. c. 1. Ibid. p. 425. K. ** Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. tom. i: 
p. 900. C. Theolog. Payenn. t. i. p. 190. * Epicharm. ap. 

Clem, Alex. Strom. Jib. 5 p. 708 . AE.schyl. ap. Theophil. ad 
Vutolic. lib; 2. § 54. Eurip. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys c. 7. p. 8. 
Thai. ap. Liiert. lib. 1. § 36, 
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Is God tlu author of evil r 

Az/vm, Tli(‘ good Bring can only be the eatist* r)f 
good,' . 

Philock^:. Uluil aiN* your relations to him ? 

Lysis, T am his work, 1 appertain to him, and 
his care watelms over me.’ 

P/i ;hn‘li s. What is the worship which is suitable 
io him ? 

Lysis. That wdiich tVie law s of our country have 
esiiablished, human wdsdoin being unable to arrive at 
any jiositive knowledge on this subject/'' 

Philovlc's. Is it sufficient to honour him by sacri- 
fices and poinjjons ceremonies? 

Lysis, No. 

Philoc/t's. What more is necessary.^ 

J.ysis, Purity of heart ;" his favour is sooner to 
i f obtained by virtue than by offerings and as there 
can l)(‘ no ( ommimieation betw e(ai him and injustice/^ 
some have believed that ^ve ought to force from the' 
altars the guilty wretches who have lluTe taken 
refuge/' 

Phiurrlvs. Is tins doctrine, whic'h is taught by the 
pliilosopiu r^, acknowledged also by the priests? 

Ljisis, I'ljey have caused it to be engraven on the 
,eate oi the temple of Epidauriis, Entrance into 

' Elat, in Tiin, tom, ili. p.30. A. Id. <lc Rep. lib. ^-2. torn. ii. 

.^>70. D. Md. in Fhccdon. torn, i p. 62. D. Plat, in 
i/piiunn. t. ii, p. 9B5. D. “ Zalcue. ap. Btob. 279. Plat, 
in Alcib. 2. tom. ii. p. 149. E. Isocr. ad NicocL t.nii. i p, 61. 
• Zaleuc. ap. Diod. Sic. lib, 12. p. 34 > ot ap. Stob. p. 279. Xeu. 

1. p. 722. ^ Charond. ap. vStob. semi. 42. p. 289. 

Eurip. ap, Stob. serm. 44. p. 307. 
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i in sE PLACES^ saitb the inseri])tioii, is rKKrariTFr; 
ONLY TO iMiUK SOULS." It IS loiidly tlcclam! in onr 
holy ceremonies ; in which, when the priest has saie, 
JVho air those zpIio arc here iisseinblcd? the imiltitnde 
reply. Good and virtuous peopled" 

Philocles. Have your jmiyers for their olijeet the 
iioods of tins world " 

Lysis, No ; I knor*’ not but it may be hiirtfnl : 
and I should fear lest the Deity, offended at the in- 
discretion of my petitions, should pvimt my r( (|n('si/ 
Phdocks, What then do you ask of him ? 

Lysis, To protect me against my ])assioiis ; “ to 
grant me true beauty, which is that of tlu' soul,' itud 
tlie knowledge and virtue of winch I ha\'e need to 
bc'stow on me the power U) refrain from (‘oinmitting 
any injustice ; and, especially, the courage to (mchm*, 
when necessary, the in ju:Ccice of others/' 

Philoclcs, What ought we to do to render oui'-* 
selves agreeable to the Deity? 

Ijysis. To remember that we are ever in his pre- 
sence/ to undertake nothing without iin{)loring his 
assistance,^ to aspire in some degree to iTsen)l)le him 
by justice and sanctity,'' to refer to him all om ac- 

* Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 652. “ yVnstopl). in Pac. 

V. 435 et 967. ' Plat, in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 138, &c. " Za- 

leuc ap. Stob. serin. 42. p.279. * Plat, in Pined, t. iii. p. 279. 

Id. in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 14S. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 705. 
y Plat, in Men. tom. ii. p. KX); ap. eund, de Virt. t. iii, p. 379. 
* Pint. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. A. * Xen, Memor. lib. 1. 
p. 728. Charond. ap. Stob. serin. t2. ]), 289. Plat, in Tim. 
t. iii. p. 27 et 48. Id. ile Leg. lib. 4. t. ii. p. 712. Id. Epist. S. 
t. iii. p. 352. E. Plat, in Tluret. t. i. p. 176'. B. Aur. (Jurm. 
ver.*^, nit- 
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to fulfil punctually the duties of our (‘oiidivioii, 
and to consider as the first of them all that of beinu 
nseful to mankind;'' for the more good we do, the 
more W(i nu rit to be rank(Ml among the number of 
his cliildren and his friends/ 

Flnhclcs, May we olitain liappincss by obsta viug 
these j>recej)ts ? 

LijHhs, Doubtless ; since ha])j)iness consists in 
A\ isdom, and wisdom in the knowledge of God/ 

Philoclcs. But this knowledge must he very im- 
perfect. 

Lj/m. And tlierefore we can only enjoy p<wfe(t 
happiness in anotlier lifeJ* 

Phhodvs, Is it true that, after our death, our 
souls siiail ap}>ear in the Field of Truth, and render 
an account rd' their (‘ondiiet to inexorable judges : 
and tliat aiixrwtird some, conveyed into |>leasant 
mc'adous, shall tluar enjoy a tranquil existence, in 
the nu<lst ol’ festivals and music; while others shall 
l)e ('ast by the Furies into Tartarus, where they shall 
undergo at oik(‘ tlie torments of flames, and the 
(Tuehy of dc'iourbig beasts?* 

Lysi^, I knov not. 

Phi/oclcs^ May we aflSrm that both these classes 

■ Fiijis. ap. Laiirt lib. 1. §88. Bruck. Histor. Philos, t. i. 
p. 107*2 . ®Xcn. Memoiv lib. 3. p. 780. ^ Plat, de Rep. 

Jib. 10. t. ii. p. bie, E. Id^llLcg’, lib. 4. p. 716. D. Alexand. 
ap. Plut. tom. i. p, €81. A. ^Ipheag. ap. 8tob. serro, 1, p. 11. 
lin. 50. Arrbyt. ibid.^p. iSl Plat. Theaet. t. i. p. 176 j in Eu- 
thyd. p. 280. lo. Epist. 8. t. iii. p 354. T. Id. ap. Augustin. 
<le Civit. Dei> lib. 8 . c. 9. ^ Plat, in Epinoni. tom. ii. p. 092. 

' Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 371. 
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irA' 

of souls, after having’ passe«l at least a thousand years 
in torhires or in j)l(’asures, shall again enter a mortal 
body, either among the luunan race or among other 
animals, and begin a new life;'* hut tliat eter>i.al 
punishments await certain crimes ?* 

Lym. Of this also I am ignorant. The Dit iiic 
Being has not exjdained to us the nature of the 
punishments and rewards appointed after death. All 
that I affirm, from the ideas which we have of ordi r 
and justice, and from the consent of all nations and 
all ages,™ is, that every one will be dealt with accord- 
ing to his merits?" and that the jnst man, suddenly 
})assing from the nocturnal day of this life" to the 
pure and resplendent light of a second existence, 
shall enjoy that unchangeable hapjiiness of which tiiis 
world only presents the feeble image.’’ 

Philodes. What arc our duties towards oui-- 
selv(!s ? 

Lysis. I'o assign to the spiritual part of us the 
greatest honours, next to those which we pay to tlic 
Divinity ; never to pollute it by vices or remorse, 
sell it to riches, sacrifice it to pleasure ; nor ever, on 
any occasion, to prefer a substance so terrestrial and 
frail as the body, to a principal wdiose origin is from 
heaven, and whose duration is eternal.'* 

*“ Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 371. Virg. Aineid. Hb. 6. v. 741 . 
‘Plat. ibid. p. 615. Id. in Gorg. t. i. p, 525. “Id. in Gorg. 
t. i. p. 523. Pint, de Consol, t. ii. p. 120. " Plat, de Leg. 

lib. 10. p. 905. ® Id. de Rep. lib. 7- t. ii. p. 521. * Id. in 

Epinom. t. ii. p. 973 et 992. 1 1d. de Leg. lib. 5. p. 727 , &c. 
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Plulocks. Wliat ar;: oiir duties towaids otlier 
men r 

Lysh. 1’liey an; all contained in this rule: Do 
not unto others what you would not wish they should 
do unto you.‘ 

P/nlockfi. But are you not to be pitied, should 
ail tliese (tpinions prove more illusion, and siiould 
the soul not survive the body? 

/jV/.s'W. Religion ix ipiin's not more from lier vota- 
ries than philosop'liiy. Far from exacting from the 
virtuous man atiy sacrifice which may excite his re- 
gret, she difl'uses a s(>cret charm over his duties ; and 
procures him two inestimable advantages — an undis- 
turlu'd tram|uillity during his life, and a delicious 
hojK^ in the moment of death." 

’ Isocr, in ISicoel. t. i.. ]>. 11<>. 
ct 1 II. 


Plat, in Phadl. t. i. 1*.' 
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CIIAFrER LXXX. 

Continuation of the Library, — Poetry. 

I HAD taken with me to the house of Euclid young 
Lysis, the son of ApoUodoms. We entered one of 
the apartments of the library, ivliich contained only 
poetical works, and treatises on morals ; of the former 
there was a great variety, but a very small number of 
the latter. Lysis appeared surprised at this dispro- 
portion. A few books, said Euclid, are sufticicnt to 
instinct men, but many are necessary for their enter- 
tainment. Our duties are limited, but the pleasures 
of the mind and heart can know no bounds ; the Ima- 
gination, by which they are nourished, is ecjually 
liberal and fruitful ; while Reason, poor and sterile, 
only dispenses to us those feeble lights wliiiii are 
necessary ; and, as we act more from sensation than 
reflection, the talents of the Imagination will always 
appear to us to have more charms than the ccmnscls 
of Reason her rival. 

This splendid faculty is less employed on what is 
real than on wliat is possible, a much more extensive 
subject than reality. Frequently it even passes the 
bounds of possibility to indulge in those fictions to 
which no limits can be assigned. The voice of Ima- 
gination peoples the deserts, bestows life on the 
most insensible beings, transfers from one object to 

VOL. VI, >i 
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another the qualities and colours by which they are 
distinguished, and, by a succession of transformations, 
hurries us away into the abode of enchantments, into 
that ideal w'orld in wliich the poets, forgetting the 
earth, and forgetting themselves, have intercourse 
only with intelligences of a superior order. 

There they gather their vers(',s in the gardens of 
the Muses tranquil streams roll for them their 
waves of milk and honey ; " Apollo descends from 
heaven to lend them his lyre ;* and a divine breath, 
suddenly extingnishing their n^ason, throws them into 
the convulsions of a del rium, and compels them to 
speak the language of the gods, of whom they are 
then no more than the organs.^' 

Yon see, added Euclid, that I borrow the words 
of Plato. He frequently ridiculed those poets who 
complain in such frigid language of the fire by which 
they pretend to he interiorly consumed, But there 
are among them those who actually feel the influence 
of that enthusiasm which is culled divine ins]>iration, 
or poetic fury ' .Escliylus, Pindar, and all our great 
poets, wot' .icfiutted by it, as their writings will for 
t'ver evinte. What do 1 say? Demosthenes in our 
j>i>pnlar assemblies, juid individuals in society, cause 
ti.H every day to experience its efiects. Sbbnld you 
yourself have to paint the transports or the woes of 
one. of those passions which, when at their height, no 
longer leave the mind its freedom, your eyes, your 

‘ riat. ill Ion. t. i- p. 534. " Id. ibid, * Find. Pyth. 1. 

V . 1. ^ Plat, in Ion. t. L p. 534. * Id. in Phaed. t. iii. pa^e 

'215. Id. et Democrit ap. Gicer. de Gratae, 46. t. i, p. ^237. 
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language, would become alike, inflamed and ardent, 
and tlie frequent violence of your niauner and expres- 
sion would appear as fits of fury or of madness. Yet 
would you only have yielded to the voice of Nature. 

This ardour, which ought to animate all the pro- 
ductions of the mind, is displayed in poetry’* wjth 
more or less intensity, according as the subject 
requires more or less emotion, or the autltor more 
or less ^mssesses that sublime talent v bioh accommo- 
dates itself with faeihty to the characters of the pa.s- 
sions ; or that profound sentiimuit which suddenly 
enkindles in his heart, and rapidly communii ates it- 
self to the feelings of others.'* These two qualities 
are not always united. I knew a poet of Syracuse 
who never made such beautiful verses as when he 
was transported beyond himself by a \ iolent enthu- 
siasm.” 

Lysis then asked several questions, the ])nrport 
of which may be gathered from tlie substance of the 
answers of Euclid. Poetry, said the latter, has its 
particular language and style. In the epic ])oem, and 
in tragedy, a great action is rejiresented, all tin; parts 
of which are connected at tlie pleasure of tlw; poet, 
who alters known facts by adding otlmrs ^vliicli may 
increase the interest; sometimes giving them greater 
importance by the means of marvellous incidents, 
add sometimes by the varied charms of diction, or 
the beauty of the thoughts and sentiments.. Fre- 

* Cicer. Tusculan. lib. 1. c. 26. t. ii. p. 254. id. ad Quint, 
lib. 3. epist. 4. t. ix. p.' 87 ; epist. 5. p. 89. ^ Alistot. de Fo'd* 

c. 17. t. ii. p. 666. C. ' Id, Frobl. t. ii. p. 817. C. 
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■’ , ' 

qiiently the fable, that is to say the manner 6f dis- 
posing the action,'* * * § costs more labour, or does more 
honour, to the poet, than even the composition of 
the verses.' 

The other kinds of poetry do not require from 
the writer so artificial a construction ; but he ought 
always to display a species of invention, to animate 
whatever subject he treats with novel fictions, to 
impart to his readers his own ardour, and never to 
forget that, according to Simonides,^ poetry is a 
speaking picture, and painting a mute poetry. 

It hence follows tliat verse alone cannot constitute 
a poem. I’lic history of Herodotus jiut into verse 
would still be only a history,® because it would neither 
contiiin a fable nor fictions.*' It also follow's that we 
ought not to enumerate among the productions of 
poetry the sentences of Theognis, Phocylides, &c. 
nor even the systems of nature of Parmenides and 
Empedocles ; ‘ though the works of the latter some- 
times contain spTendid descriptions,*' or ingenious 
allegories.* 

I have said that Poetry has a peculiar language. 
In the compacts which she has entered into with 
Ihose, she has agreed never to appear but with the 

* Aristot. de Poet, c, 6. t. ii. p. 656. E. ’Id. ibid. c. 9. t. ii. 
p. 659. E. ^ Plut. de Aud. Poet, t, ii. p. 17. Voss, de Ajt. 

Poet. Nat. p. 6. * Aristot. de Poet. c. 9. t. ii. p. 659. Plat, 

in Phaedon. t, i. p. 61. B. ^ Aristot. de Poet, cap, 1. p. 65S, 
Plut. de Aud. Poet. p. 16, ^ Arist. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 8. 

§ 57 . Ku)]»f'd. ap. Plut. de Vitand. JfCre Alien, t. ii. p. 830. 

*Sext. Empir. adv. Loiric, Jib. 7. p. 396. : 1 Sext. Eraoir. ibid, 

p. 392,-' 
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richest, at least the most elegant, ornaments ; and all 
tlie colours of Nature are delivered into lier hands, 
with the obligation incessantly to use tlu^ni, and the 
hope of pardon should she even sometimes abuse 
them. 

She has added to her empire a number of words 
inter<lict(‘d to Prose, and others which she lengthens 
or shortens by the addition or retrenchment of a 
letter or syllable. She })ossesses the ]it)vver of creating 
new ones,"’ and the almost exclusive privileges of em- 
ploying those which are no longer in use, or which 
are only so in a foreign country;’' of combining 
many into one,® disposing them in an order before 
unknown/ and indulging in those lic ences which dis- 
tinguish poetical eiocntion from ordinary language. 

The privileges granted to genius are extended to 
almost all the instruments which second its opera- 
tions ; and lienee the numerous forms of verse, each 
of which has a peculiar character indicated by nature. 
That of the heroic is a majestic grandeur ; it has 
tlicrc'fore been appropriated to the epic jxx'm. The 
iambic frequently occm's in conversation, and has been 
successfully employed * in dramatic poetry. Other 
forms are foniid to be better adapted to songs ac- 
companied with dances/* and are used in odes and 
hymns. Thus have the poets multiplied the medns 
of difhising pleasure. 

■* Aristot. (le Poet. c. 21. tom. ii. p. 669. B. “ Id. ibid. p. 
668. D. et cap. 22. p. 669. E. ® Id. ibid. c. 20. p. 668. A. 

** Aristot. de Poet. c. 22. p. 670 C. !d. ibid, c, 24. p. 672. B. 
* See, concerning thfe different kinds of Greek A’^erse, Chapter 
XXVll. of this work. 
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Euclid, As he cnd<*fl, showed ns the works whicAi 
have appeared at different times under the names of 
Orpheus, Musaeus, 'I’ljauiyris,'^ Linns Anthes,“ Pam- 
ph.tts,‘ Olen,” Abaris,' Epimenides,'' &c. Some con- 
tain only sacred hymns or plaintive songs ; others 
ti'eat of sacrifices, oracles, expiations, and enchant- 
ments. In some of these, and especially the Epic 
Cycle, which is a collection of fabulous traditicwas 
whence the tragic writers have frequently taken the 
subjects of their pieces,” are eontained the genealogies 
of the. gods, the combat of the Titans, the expedition 
of the Argonauts, and the wars of Thebes and Troy;* 
these being the principal objects which engaged the 
attention of men of literature during many ages. As 
the greater part of these works are not by the authors 
whost! names they bear,* Euclid had not arranged 
them in any regular order. 

Next came the works of Hesiod and Homer. 
The latter were accompanie<l by a formidable body of 
interpreters and commentators.'' I had read with no 
small disgust the elucidations of Stesimbrotus and 
Glaucon ; ‘ and had been much diverted with the la- 
bour euq)loyed by Metrodoras of Lampsacus to dis- 
cover a continued allegory in the Iliad and Odyssey/ 

' Plat, de Rep. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 364. Id. de Leg. lib. 8. t. ii. 
p. 829. .Aristot. de Gener. Animal, lib. 2. cap. 1. 1. i. p. 1073, 
* Heracl. ap. Plut. de Mus. tom. ii. p. 1132. ' * Pausan. lib., 1. , 

p. 93, 94, &c " Herodot. lib. 4. c. 35. ^ Plat. in. Charmid. 

t. ii. p. 1.5S. ^ Diog. La6rt. lib. 1. § 111. * Casaub. in 

AUjen. p. 301. • Fabr. Bibl. Oraec. lib. 1. c. 17, &c. * See 

^ Fabr* Bibl. Graec. t. i. p. 330. • Plat, in Ion. 

t. fcjir 530. * Id. ibid. Titian, adv, Gent, § 37. p. 80. 
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After ihe example of Homer, a great numbir of 
poets undertook to celebrate the war of 'Froy. Among 
others wer ■ Arctinus, Stesirliorns,' S.u adas,*^ and 
Lesehes,’ who began his work by these em{)hatical 
words: “ / f>/tig the fortune of Pnam^ ano flu fampus 

war The same Lesches, in his little Iliad,' 

and Die.eogencs, in his Cypriacs,'' described all the 
events of this war. The poems of the Herach'id alid 
the Theseid omit none of the expU as of Hercules 
and Theseus.' These authors never understood the 
nature of the epic poem. Tliey followed in the train 
of Homer ; and were lost in his rays, as the stars 
vanish in the splendour of the sun. 

Euclid haJ endeavoured to collect all the tra- 
gedies, comedies, and satiric dnunas, which within 
near two hundred years had been represented in the 
theatres of Greece"‘.and Sicily. He possessed about 
three thousand,"* yet his collection was not complete. 
What an exalted idea must we not hence eonceive of 
the literature of the Greeks, and the feenndity of 
their genius ! I often reckoned more than a hundred 
pieces which were the production of the same author. 
Among other singular works which Euclitl pointed 
out to our attention, he showed us the Ilippoeentanr, 

* Fabr Bibl. Gr'se. t. i. p. 9 et .‘>97. * Athen lib I i 9, 

р. 610 Meurs. Bibl. Grsec. c. 1. *Paus. lib 10 c 2.5 p 860. 

* Herat Jp Art Poet. v. 137. * Fabr Bibl Gi»i i i. p 280. 

* Hemdot lib. 2 c. 117. Aristot. de Poet r 16 t ■! p (>64, 

с. 2S. p 671 Athen. lib. 15. c. 8 p 682 Ppr / n ad .lEb in 

Var. Hut lib 9. c. 15. ' Ari&tot ue Poet. c. 8. t. li. p. 658. 

.^sebin. de Fals. Legal, p. 398. * Meurs. Bibl. Grecc. et 

Attic, Fabr. Bibl. Grasc. &c. * See Note V. 
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a tragedy, in which Chaeremon had not long before 
introduced, contrary" to the received practice, all the 
different kinds of verse," This novelty however did 
not meet with success. * 

Tlie Mimi were at first only obscene or satirical 
farces, which were represented on the stage. Their 
name was afterwards transferred to little poems which 
describe particular adventures.'’ They resemble co- 
medy by their subject, but difier from it by their 
want of a plot, and sometimes by their extreme licen- 
tiousness,'’ Tliere are some of them, however, which 
abound in a decent and exquisite pleasantry. Among 
the Mimi which Euclid had collected, I found those 
of Xcnarchus, and those of Sophron of Syracuse.*^ 
Tlie latter Avere much admired by Plato, who having 
received them firom Sicily, made the Athenians ac- 
quainted with them, and on the day of his death they 
were found under the pillow of his bed.** 

Before the discov'cry of the dramatic art, con- 
tinued Euclid, those poets to whom Nature had 
granted refined sensibility, but denied the talents re- 
quisite for the epic ])oem, sometimes pathetically 
described the calamities of nations, or the misfor- 
tunes of an ancient hero ; and sometimes deplored 
the death of a relation or a fi-iend, and by indulging 

® Aristot. (k Poet. c. I* t. ii. p. 653 j c. 24, p. 672. ** Voss, 

lie Inst. Poet. lib. 2, cap. 30. p. 150. . ^ Plut. Syinpos. lib. 7 

quajst. 8. tonn, ii. page 712. Diomed. de Orat. lib. 3. page 448. 
‘’Aristot. de Poet. c. 1. t. it. p. 653. * Diog. LaSrt. lib. 3. 

§ 18. Mena^;. ibid. p. 146. Voss. ibid. c. 33. p. 161. * Tliere 

seems reason to<iponjecture that some of the poems called Mimi 
were written in the manner of the tales of La Fontaine. 
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assuaged their grief. Tlieir plaintive songs, almost 
always accompanied by the Ante, were known under 
the name of Elegies or Lamentations. ‘ 

The construction of this kind of poetry is regu- 
larly irregiilar : I mean that verses of six and five 
feet succeed each otlier altcniately.” Its style should 
be simple ; for a heart really afflicted aims not to at- 
tract our admiration, Tlie expressions should some- 
times be ardent, like the cinders whi* li cover a de- 
vouring fire, hut should not burst forth into the excla- 
mations and imprecations of despair. Nothing more 
effectually moves compassion than perfect gentleness 
in the extremity of suffering. Would yon wish for 
the model of an elegy equally concise and affecting, 
you may find it in Euripides. Andromache, brought 
into Greece, throws herself at the feet of the statue 
of Thetis, the mother of Achilles. She does not 
complain of that hero ; but, at the remembrance of 
the fatal day on which she saw Hector dragged 
round the walls of Troy, her eyes overflow with 
tears. She accuses Helen as the cause of all her 
woes ; she Vecals to mind the cruel persecutions of 
Hermione; and, after having a second time pro- 
noimced the name of her husband, pours forth her 
tears in still more copious streams.* 

The elegy may soothe our ’sorrows when we are 

' Prod. Chrestom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 984. Voss, de Instil. 
Poet. lib. 3. c. H. p. 49. Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vi. 
Hist. p. 277; t. vii. Mem. p. 337. "Herat, de Art. Poet. 
V. 75. * Eurip. in Androni. v. 103. 
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in misfortnne, but it ought to inspire us with courage 
wlien we are on the point of being attacked by 
calamity. It then assumes a more nervous tone; 
and, employing the most forcible images, cornjjels us 
to blush fit our cowardice, and envy the tmrs shed at 
the fuiu ral of the hero who had sacrificed his life in 
the service of his country. 

l^hus was it that I’yrtaeus revived the drooping 
ardour of the Spartans,’ and Callinus infused new 
vigour into the inhabitants of Ephesus.' Here are 
their eh'gics, and also the poem intitle<l SaUunis, 
which Solon composed to engage the Athenians to 
retake the island of that name.* 

Wearied at length with lamenting the too real 
calamities of humanity, the elegiac poets applied 
theniselvc s to paint the gentler wmes of Love and 
many of them hav<' thus acquired a celebrity which 
they have reflected on their mistresses. The t'harms 
of Nanno w'cre sung by Mimnermns of Colophon, 
who is ranked among the most eminent of our 
poets ; ' and the beautiful Battis is daily celebrated 
by Phiietas of Cos,'* who, though yet young, has 
deservedly acquired a great reputation. It is said 
that his body is so wash'd and feeble, that, to enable 
hiniself to withstand the violence of the wind, he is 

^ Stob, serin. 49. p. 353. * Id. ibid, p 355 ** Plut. in 

Sol. t. i p. 82. ** Horat. de Art Poet, v. 76 ^ (diamdeL 

ap.Athen. lib. ^3. cap. 3. p. 6^0. Strab. lii>. 14 p 633 et 643. 
Suid. in Horat. lib. '2. epist. 2. v. 101 Propert. lib. 3. 

eleg. 9. Gyrald, de Poet. Hist. Dialog. 3. page 161, 

^ Hermesi^n, ap. Athen, lib. 13. c. 8. p. 598. 
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obliged to fasten plates of lead to liis shoes.* The in- 
habitants of Cos, elated with the hotiow his poetical 
fame has reflected on his country, have erected 
him, under a plane toee, a statne of bronze.^ 

I chanced to lay my band on a volume intitled 
The Lydian. Tliat work, said Euclid, is by Antima- 
chus of Colophon, who lived in the last century,® 
and who is likewise the author of the well known 
poem of the lliebaid.'' He was vioh ntly enamoured 
of the beautiful C^hryseis, whom he followed into 
Lydia, of which country she was a native, and where 
she died in his arms. On his return home, he could 
find no otlier consolation for his afllictiou than to 
perpetuaU* it in his writings, and to give to this 
elegy die name wiikh it bears.' 

I am acquainted with the lliebaid. answered I. 
Though the disposition of that poem be not liappy,‘ 
and we meet with in it, from time to tinu', verses 
of Ilomcr transcribed almost M'ord for word,' 1 iiever- 
thelcbs allow that die author, in many ic-spects, merits 
prais(“. Yet the inflation, “ harshness, and I will ven- 
ture to say, dryness, of the style," make me presume 


“ Athea. lib. 12. c. 13. p. 552. A^Jian. Var. Hist, lib 9. c. i4 ; 
lib. 10. c. 6 Suid. in t Hernaesian. ap Atlien lib. IS. 

c. 8. p. 598. ® Sc'hol. Find. Pyth. 4. v 398. 8<'hol. AppU. 

Rhod. lib. 1. V. 1289; lib. 2 v 297, &c. ^ Athen. lib. 11. 

p. 468, 475, et 482. * IIcrmeM ui. ap Athen. lib. 13. p 598. 

Pint, de Consol, t. ii. p. 106. ^ Quintil lib 10 c l p 629. 

'^orphyr, ap. Easeb. Praep. Evang. lib. 10. p. 46“. ” Catull 

de Cinn. et Volus. carm. Ixxxvii. “ Dionys. llulic, de Com- 
pos. Verb. t. V. p. 150, Id. de Gens. Vet, Script, c. 2. p. 419. 
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that the writer did not possess sufficient elegance of 
mind, or sensibility of heart,” to interest us in the 
death of Chryseis. But I will examine whether my 
conjecture be well founded. I therefore read the 
Indian, while Euclid showed to Lysis the elegies of 
Archihafius, Simonides, Clonas, Ion/ &c. When I 
had ended the perusal of it — I perceive, said I, that 
I was not mistaken; Antimachus has arrayed his 
grief ill pompous ornaments. Without perceiving 
that he has already foimd consolation Mffio seeks it 
in examples, he compares his woes to the sufferings 
of tlie ancient heroes of Greece,*' and prolixly de- 
scribes the painful labours of the Argonauts in their 
expedition.' 

Archilochus, said Lysis, believed that he had 
found a more happy termination to his griefs in wine. 
Ilis brother-in-law had perished at sea; and, in some 
verses winch the poet composed on the occasion, 
after having expressed some regret for his death, 
he soon hastens to calm his grief : For in truth,- says 
he, my tears (-annot restore him to life, nor will our 
sports and pleasures in the least increase the rigour 
of his fate." 

Euclid made us observe that the mixture of 
verses of six feet with those of five was formerly 
only used in the elegy, properly so called ; but that 

• Quintil. lib. l(L c. 1. p. 6*29. Mem. de T Acad. f!es Bell. 
Lettr. t. vii. p. 352. Plut. de Consol, t. ii. p. 106. ‘‘ Sch^g), 

Find. Pyth.4. v. 398. SchoL ApoU.Rhod. lib. 1, v. 1289 j lib.3. 
V. 409 ; lib. 4. v. 259, &c. * Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 33. 
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tenvards employed in different kinds of 
poetry. While he was producing some examples,* 
he received a book which he had expected a long 
time. This was the Iliad in elegiac verse ; that is to 
say, to each line of Homer the writer had added a 
shorter verse after his fashion. The name of this 
author was Pigres ; he was brother to the late queen 
of Caria — Artemisia, the wife of Mausolus which, 
however, had not presented him from producing the 
most extravagant and wretched work that perhaps 
exists. 

Several shelves were filled with hymns to the 
gods, odes in honour of the victors in the various 
gaiiK's of Greece, eclogues, songs and a number of 
fugitive pieces. 

The eclogue, said Euclid, paints the pleasures of 
the pastoral life, and •exhibits to us shepherds seated 
on the turf, on the banks of a stream, on the brow 
of a hill, or beneath the shade of an ancient tree, 
who sometimes tune their pipes to the murmurs of 
the w*aters or the zephyrs ; and sometimes sing their 
loves, their innocent disputes, their flocks, and the 
enchanting objects by which they are surrounded. 

This kind of poetry has not made any progress 
among us. We must seek for its origin in Sicily.* 
There, at least as we have heard, between mountains 
crowned with lofty oaks, a valley extends in which 
Nature has lavished her treasures ; and where, in the 
midst of- a laurel gi'ove,^ was born the shepherd 

• Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. p. 383. 
in Piyi- * Diod. Sic. Jib. 4. p. 28.5, ^ Id. ibid, 


• Said. 
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Daphnis, on whom the gods emnlously bestowed 
their fiivonis. The Nymphs nursed hini in his in- 
fancy ; he received from Venus grace and beauty, and 
from Mercury ]»ersuasive eloquence; Pan directed 
his fingers on the flute with seven pipes; and the 
Muses modulated the accents of his harmonious 
voice. Soon collecting around him the shepherds of 
the district, he taught them to know and prize the 
hapj)ines8 of the pastoral life. The rtieds were con- 
verted into instnuuents of music. The echoes, ani- 
mated by their sound, repeated on every side the 
accents of tranquil and durable happiness. Daphnis 
did not long enjoy the benefits of which he had l)een 
the author ; he died in the prime of his years, the 
victim of love;' but even unto our time' his jraynls 
have never ceased to a'lehrate his name, and to de- 
plor(‘ the woes which terminated his life.'’ The pas- 
toral poem, of which it is said he first conccivt'd the- 
idea, was afterwards brought to perfection by tveo 
Sicilian j)octs, Stcisichorus of Himcra, and Diomus 
of Syracuse.*^ 

I can easily imagine, said Lysis, that this species 
of poem must present us with pleasing lantjscapes ; 
but surely the ignoble figures which are introduced 
in them must strangely detract from their beauty.* 
In what manner can we be interested by rude shep- 

* Voss, de I'lst. I’oft. lib. .'1. c.9. Mem. de I’Acad. desBell. 
Lettr, t V. Ilihl |»^85; t \i. Mem. p. 45!). ‘.Diod. bic. 
lib. 4. |i 2fa3 Var. Hist. lib. 10. cap. 18. Theocr. 

Idyll. 1. ' .lEUffll^ar. Hist. lib. 10. c. 18. Athen. lib. 14 

0. 3. p. 619. 
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if 

herds, occupied in <heii* mean employments ? Tliefe 
was a time, answered Euclid, when the care of flocks 
was not confided to slaves, but the owners took this 
employment on themselves, because no other riches 
were then known. This fact is attested by tradition, 
which teaches ns that men were shepherds before 
they were husbandmen : it is also proved by the de- 
scriptions of the poets ; who, notwithstanding the 
licenses in which they may indulge, have often pre- 
served to us a faithful ti'anscript of ancient manners.'* 
The shepherd Endymion was beloved by Diana; 
Paris watched on Mount Ida the flocks of his father 
Priam, king of Troy; and Apollo kept those of king 
AdmetUs. • 

A poet may, therefore, without offending against 
the rules of propriety, carry us back to remote ages, 
and conduct us into those retreats where such indi- 
viduals as had received from their fathers a fortune 
proportionate to their wants, ])assed their peac'efnl 
days in harmless sports ; and protracted, if I may so 
sj)eak, their infancy to the end of their lives. 

He may bestow on his characters an emulation 
that shall give activity to their minds. They shall 
feel more than they shall think. Their language 
shall be always simple, natural, figurative, and more 
or le^is elevated, according to the difference of con* 
ditions, which in the pastoral life was governed by 
the nature of possessions ; in die first class of which 
wore placed cows, and next to these sheep, goats, 


** Plat, de Leg. t. ii p. 68?. 
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and hogs.* But as the poet ought only to attribute 
to his shepherds mild passions and slight vices, he 
can only present us witli a small nmnber of scenes ; 
and the spectators will become disgusted witli a uni- 
formity equally fatiguing with a sea continually calm, 
and a sky constantly serene. 

From the want of motion and variety, the eclogue 
can never be so pleasing to our taste as that poetry 
in which the heart displays itself in the moment of 
pleasure or of pain. I mean to speak of songs, with 
the different kinds of which you are acquainted. 
I have dividc^l tliem into tw'o classes. The first con- 
tains the songs of the table,^ and the other those 
which are pcailiar*to certain professions and occupa- 
tions ; such as the songs of reapers, vintagers, millers, 
workers in wool, weavers, nurses, &c.’' 

The intoxication of wine, love, joy, or patriotism, 
characterises the former. They require a peculiar 
talent, which renders precepts unnecessary to those 
who ha\ e rcccuved it from Nature, and to those who 
have not it would be useless. Pirnlar has composed 
drinking songs ; hut those of Anacreon and Alcaeus 
will always he sung. In the second class of songs, 
the recital of labours is softened by the recollection 
of certain circunistiinces, or the intimation of the 
advantages which they procure. I once h^rd a 
soldier, when half intoxicated, sing a military song, 
of which I rather remember tlie sense than the words : 

, * Mem. de 1’ Acad, ties Bell. Lettr. t. iv. p. 534. * Id. ibid. 

t;Jxi||. 32p. » Id. ibid. p. 347. " Athen. lib. 10. cap. 7". 

ni 43Wl^uid. in IliVJ. 
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- — “ A spear, a sword, and a buckler, compose, all my 
treasure ; yet I possess fields, harvests, and wine. 
I have seen men prostrate at my feet who called me 
their sovereign and their master; for they had no 
spear, sword, nor buckler.”' 

. What a progress may we not expect poetry to 
make in a country in which Nature, and the institu- 
tions of each city and stsite, ince.ssantly incite lively 
and brilliant imaginations to display their powers 
with* profusion ! For it is not only to those poets 
who have heen successful in the epojDoeia and the 
dramatic art that the Greeks have erected statues, 
and rendered the still more valuable homage of 
rational esteem ; illustrious honours are reserved for 
those who have excelled in any of the dilferent kinds 
of lyric poetry. There is not a city which in the 
course of the year tloes not celebrate a number of 
festivals in honour of the gods ; nor any festival 
which is not solemnised with new hymns, sung in 
the presence of all the inhabitants, and by choruses 
of youths taken from the principal families. What 
a motive for emulation is here oft'ered to the poet ! 
and how distinguished is the honour he receives, 
when, by celebrating the victories of the athletcC, he 
himself merits the gratitude qf their (.ouiitry ! Let us 
transporthimto a more illustrious theatre, and iniagine 
him appointed to conclude by his songs the festivals 
of Olympia, or the other great solemnities of Greece. 
What must he feel when twenty or thirty thousaml 


1 Athcn, Hb. 15. c. 15. p. 69.5. 
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spectators, ehchapted witK his harmonious numbers, 
rend the skies with shouts of admiration and joy ? 
No ! the greatest potentate on earth could nevex be- 
stow Uu genius a reward of such inestimable value. 

Hence arises that distinction which, among ns, 
the jMjets who contribute to the embellishment of our 
festivals enjoy, especially when they preserve in their 
compositions the peculiar character of the divinity 
whom they celebrate. For, relatively to its object, 
each species of song or hymn should be distinguished 
by a particular style and kind of music: if it- is ad- 
dressed to the sovereign of the gods, it should be 
grave and majestic ; if to the muses, it should be ex- 
pressed in the softest and most hannonious sounds. 
The ancients punctually observed this just propor- 
tion ; but the modems, who believe themselves to be 
wiser than their ancestors, be'cause in some tilings 
they have attained, to a little more knowledge, have 
not been ashamed to neglect it.*^ — I have remarked, 
subjoined I, this conformity in your most trivial cus- 
toms, when they may be traced back to a certain anti- 
quity ; iuid I have admired your first legislators, who 
early perceived that it was better to enchain your 
liberty by fojTns than by restraint. I have even 
observed, in studying the origin of nations, that the 
empire of customs and rites hasovery where preceded 
that of laws. Customs are like guides, who lead us 
by the baud through paths which are frequently 
trodden ; while the laws are like those maps in which 

?lat. de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii,. p. 700. Flat, de Mus. tom. ii. p. 
liCttr. sur. la Musique, par M. I’Abb^ Arnaud, p. 16. 
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the roads are marked out by a single stroke, without 
any regard to their windings. 

, I shall not read to you, resumed Euclid, the tire- 
some list of all the authors who have succeeded, in 
lyric poetry; but I will name to you the principal 
These are Stosichorus, Ibycus, Alcaeus, Aleman, 
Simonides, Bacchylides, Anacreon, and Pindar. 
Several of the female sex have also cultivated a 
species of writing so susceptible of graces ; and among 
flie.se are distinguished Sappho, Erinna, Telesilla, 
Praxilla, Myrtis, and Corinna.' 

Before I proceed any farther, I ought to speak to 
you of a kind of poem in which that enthusiasm of 
which we have spoken is frequently displayed': I mean 
hymns in honour of Bacchus, known by the name of 
Dithyrambics. Both the writer and singer of them 
aliould be under the i’nflnence of a kind of delirium 
for they are appropriated to direct certain animated 
and violent dances which an* ino.st frequently per- 
formed in a round." 

This species of poem is easily known by peculiar 
properties which distinguish it from e^^cry other." 
To pourtray at once tlie qualities and relations of an 
object, it is frequently permitted to combine several 
words into one , which licence sometimes gives birth 
to words of such length and intricacy as to fatigue 

* Voss, dc Inst. Foet. lib. 3. c. 15. p. 80. "■ Plat, in Ion. 

t. i. p, 534. Id. de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p 700. “ Prod. ChreS- 

tom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 985, Pind. in Olymp. 13. v. 35. Sehol. 
Aristoph. in Av. v. 1403. ® Schmidt, de Dithyr. ad calc. edit. 
Pind. p. 351. Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. x. p. 307. 
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ihc ear, btit so sonorous as to agitate the imagination.’’ 
Metaphors, which seem to have no relation, succeed 
without following each other. The author, who. 
proceeds only hy impetuous starts, discerns, but neg- 
lects to mark, the connection of his ideas. Sometimes 
he departs from every rule of art; and sometimes 
employs the different measures of verse, and tlie 
various kinds of modulation.’’ 

Whilst under favour of these licences the man of 
genius displays to our eyes the immense riches of 
poetry, his feeble imitators discover to ns its empty 
ostentation. Without animation and without interest, 
and becoming obscure while they labour to appear 
profound, they diffiise over common ideas colours 
that are still more common. The greater part, from 
the beginning of their pieces, seek to dazzle us by the 
magnificence of images draw'n from meteors and the 
celestial phaenomena.'^ Hence that pleasantry of 
Aristophanes, who in one of his comedies introduces 
a man whom he supposes to have lately come down 
from the heavens. He is asked what he saw there : 
to which question he replies: — “ Two or three dithy- 
rambic poets running about among the winds and 
clouds, to collect vapours and whirlwinds, of which 
to make their prologues.’” He elsewhere compares 

** Anstoph. in Pac. v. 83 L Schol. ibid, Aristot Rhet. Ub. 3. 
c. 3. t. ii, p. 5b7. E, Suid. in Aiflup et in *»Dionys. 

Halic, de Compos, Verbor, § 19. t. v. p. 131. Suid. in AiSvc. 

• Ariis|pp^h. in Av. v. 1383. Scliol. ibid. Id. in Pac. v. SQiK 
tscliSmmid. Flor. Christian, ibid. v. 177- 
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the expressions of these j^oets to air-bubbles, which 
when they are pierced burst with a loud crack/ 

Here also we see the power of certain conventions. 
The same poet who, when he celebrates iVpollo, 
soothes his mind to trancjuil harmony, agitates his 
soul with violeiice when he prej)ares to sing the 
praises of Bacchus; and if his imagination be slow to 
imbibe the jioetic flame, he adds to it new heat by 
the immoderate use of wine.'" Struck with this 
liquor as with a thunderbolt, said Archilochus, 1 
trium[)hantly begin my career/ 

Euclid Ijad collected the dithyrambics of the 
latter ])oet,'' and tiiosc of Arion/ Lasus,"* Pin- 
dar,^' McOanippides/ Pliiloxenns/ Tirnotheus, Te- 
lestes, P()lyid('s,* Ion/ and many others, the greater 
miraber of whom have liv('d in our time.* For this 
kind of ])oetry, which tends to the sublime, has a pe- 
culiar charm for poets whose abilities do not ext eed 
mediocrity ; and as every individual mm endeavours 
to raise himself a1)ove his actual condition in life, 
every autlior, in like manner, wishes to elevate his 
style above his real powers. 

I afterwards- saw^ a collection of impromptus,*^ 

‘ Aristoph. in Ran. v. 251. SchoL ibid. Voss, de Instit. 
Poet lib, 3. c. 16. p. 88, “ Philoch. et Epicharm. ap. Athen. 

lib. 14. c;6. p. 6^ZS. * Archil, ap Athen. lib. 14. c. 6.* p. 62B. 

y Id, ibid. * Herodot, lib. 1. c. 23. Suid. In * Clero. 

Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 365. AiHan. Hist. Animal, lib. 7* c, 47- 
^ Strab. lib. 9. p. 404. Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Verb. p. 152. 
Suid in ® Xen. Meinor. lib. 1. page 725. ^ Dionys. 

Halic. ibid, p. 132. Suid, in ^iXo^ey, * Diod. Sic. lib. 14. 
p. 273. ^ Aristoph. in Pac. v. 835. SchoL ibid. ^ Simon, 

ap. Athen. lib. 3. c, 35. p. 125. 
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enigmas, acrostics, and all sorts of griphi.^* In some 
of tlie last pages, I observed the figures of an egg, 
an altar, a two-edged ax, and. the win^ of love. On 
examining them more closely, I perceived they were 
pieces of poetry, composed of verses of such dilfcrent 
lengths as to ponrtray various objects. In the egg, 
for example, the two first verses Were of three 
syllables each, and the following continually length- 
ened till they came to a certain measure; from which 
they decreased in the same proportion, till they ended, 
as they had begun, in two verses of three syllables.* 
Simmias of Rhodes had enriched literature with these 
productions equally puerile and laborious. 

Lysis, who was passionately enamoured of 
poetry, was constantly in fear lest it should be classed 
among the number of frivolous amusements ; and 
having perceived that Euclid had more tbrni once 
declared that a poet ought not to flatter himSelf that 
he shall be able to obtain success when he possesses 
not the talents requisite to please, he exclaimed, in 
a moment of impatience — It is poetry which has 
dvilizcd mankind, which instructed my childhood, 
which tempers the severity of precepts, which 
renders virtue more amiable by bestowing on her 
hew graces, which elevates hiy soul in the epic poem, 
inspires me with tenderness at the theafre, fills me 
with a holy awe in our sacred cerexnonies, invites to 

*' Call, ap' Atben. lib* 10. c.20. p.4.5.'5, Thes. Epist. LacroT 
zian. t. iii. p, 257. * A kiiul of riddles {hgogriphes). See 

note V., . * Salaeas. ad Dosiad. aras j Siiniuinx oVum, &c. page 
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joy (luring oi||r repasts, and animates my courage in 
presence of the enemy; and, even though the fictions 
of poetry should be confined to calming the uiiquu>t 
activity of our imagination, must not that be a real 
good which procures us some innocent pleasures, 
amid the multitude of evils of which I incessantly 
hear so many complaints ? 

Euclid smiled at this sudchni transport ; and, still 
more to excite it, replied — I know dial Plato super- 
intended a part of your education: can you have 
forgotten that he considered poetical fictions as false 
and dangerous pictures,which by degrading the gods 
and heroes, only present phantoms of virtue to our 
imitation?'' 

If it were possible that I should forget Plato, 
replied ’Lysis, his writings would soon again recal 
him to my memory; but I must confess that I 
sometimes believe I am convinced by the strength of 
his reasoning, when I am only captivated by the 
charms of his poetical style. At other times, when 
I see him employing against imagination the weapons 
which he has borrowed from it, I am tempted to ac- 
cuse him of ingratitude and perfidy. Do not you 
believe, said^he to me, that the first and principal 
object of the poets is to instruct us in our duties by 
the allurement of pleasure? I answered — Since* I 
have lived among enlightened men, and studied tlie 
conduct of those who aspire to celebrity, I only ex- 

^ Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 387, &c. Id, ibid, lib, 10. pafre 
599, fltc. 
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amine what is the secondary motive ofi^heir actions, 
for the first is almost ahvays citlier interest or vanity. 
But, without entering into tliesc discussions, I will 
tell yon siiuplj nhat ] flunk; — Poets wish to please;* 
and poetry may be usf I’ul. 

* Anstot cJcPoet.c 9. t u p 659, c 14, p. 662. D. Vos*j. 
de Art, Poet. Nat. c 8. p. 42 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 


Continuation of the Library. — Morals. 

The science of morals, s-iid Euclid, wa^’ 'u-nierly onl) 
a series of maxims. Pythagoras and his first dis- 
ciples, ever attentive to ascend to the causes of things, 
founded morality on princijih's too much elevated 
above vulgar minds:"' it then heeanie a seic'nee ; and 
man was known, at least as much as it was possible 
lor Iiim to he ; hut he was so no longer, u heii the 
sophists extended their doubts over the truths of 
greatest utility. Socrates, persuad(‘d that we were 
created rather to act than to think, attached himself 
less to theory th.in to practice. He rejected ab- 
stracted notions ; and, under this jioitit of view, it 
may he said that lie caused philosophy to descend to 
earth." His disciples explained his doctrine; and 
introduced into it ideas so sublime, that they caused 
morality again to ascend to heaven. Hie school of 
Pythagoras judged it proper sometimes to lay aside 
its mysterious language, to instruct us concerning our 
passions, and other duties. This was done with suc- 
cess by Theages, Metojms, and Archytas." 

, I found different treatises by these authors placed 
before' the books which Aristotle has written on 

■ Aristot. Magti; Mor. lib. 1. c. 1. t. ii. p. 145. " Ciccr 

Tuscul. c. 4 . t, ii, p. 362. “ Stob. passim. 
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inanncrs. When speaking of the education of the 
Athenians, I have endeavoured .to explaip the doc- 
trine of the latter, which is perfectly similar to that 
of the former. I shall now proceed to give some 
ol>ser\'ations which Euclid had derived from the 
various works which he hiid collected. 

Tile word inrtue originally only signified strength 
and vigour of body : in which sense Homer has said 
the virtue of a horse,’’ and we still say the virtue of a 
piece of ground."^ In process of time this word was 
employed to denote whatever is most valuable in an 
object. 

It is at present used to signify the qualities of 
the mind, and more frequently those of the heart.’ 

Man in solitude can have only two sentiments, 
desire and fear; and all his motions must be reducible 
to pursuit of flight."^ In society jtliese two sentiments 
may be exercised on a great number of objects, and 
divided into several species ; and hence arise ambi- 
tion, hatred, and the other emotions by which the 
luunan mind is agitated. But though Nature origin- 
ally bestowed on man desire and fear only for his 
own preservation, it is now required of him diat all 
his passions should concur to the preservation of 
others as well as of himself ; and when, under the 
guidance of sound reason, they produce this happy 
effect, they become viftues. 

Of these, four principal ones are distinguished — 

** lloiner. Iliad., 15. v, 649. ** Id, ibid. lib. 9S. v. 374. 

Thuc^ lib. 1. capi5.^ • Aristot, Eudem. lib. 2. cap. 1. 1, ii. 
p. * Id. de Anima^ lib. 3. c. 10. t. i. p. 657. D, 
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fortitnde, justice, pradencc, and teinj)erdTice." This 
division, with which every person is accjuainted, 
argues great knowledge and discernment in those by 
whom it was firat made. Tlie two forme r, more 
esteemed, because they are of more general utility, 
tend to the maintenance of society ; fortitude during 
war, and justice during peace.' The two others tend 
to our particular utility. In a climate in which the 
imagination is so hvidy, and the passions arc so 
ardent, prudence ought to be esteemed the first 
quality of the mind, and temperance the first of the 
heart. 

JLysis now asked Avhether the ]>bilosopht!rs were 
not divided on certain points in morals. Sometimes, 
replied Euclid ; — the following are examples : 

It is established as a principle, that an action, to 
be virtuous or vicious, must be voluntary: it has 
therefore since been made a question how far we act 
without constraint. Some authors excuse the crimes 
Occasioned by love and anger ; because, according tt) 
them, these passions are stronger tlian we are.^ They 
might cite in favour of their opinion tlie extraordi- 
nai'y decision pronounced in one of our courts of jus- 
tice^— sou wlio had struck bis firther was brought 
to trial, and alleged in his defence that his father had 
struck his grandfather. The judges, persuaded that 
the violence of disposition must be hereditary, ac- 


“ Archyt. ap, 8tob. scrni, 1. p. 14, Plat, de Leg. lib. 12. t. ii, 
}). 964. B. Arir toi. llhet. lib. 1. cap. 9. tom. ii. p. 531. A. 
^ Aristot. Bmlein. lib. 2. l*. 8. t. ii; fi. 212. D. 
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, qu'tted the crimmal.* But other more eiiliglitciu‘(f 
|)liilo.so])!u‘rs inveigh against such decisions. No 
passion, say they, has powtT to hurry us away in 
despit of ourselv(*s; ( very force by which we are 
constrained is exterior and foreign to ns/ 

Is it pt rinitted us to take vengeance on our ene- 
mies ? !?eyond a doubt, n*plv some; for it is eon- 
forniahle to justi(‘(‘ to repulse outrage by outrage/' 
Yet pure virtue finds more*magnaiuunty in forgiN'ing 
and forgx'tting ininries. 8be has dietattMl these 
inaxitiLs, which we find in many authors : Speak tiot 
evil of your enemies;'' far from endeavouring to 
harm them, seek to eon^<^rt tlndr liatred into friend- 
ship.'* 1 wish to revenge mysellV' said some one 
to Diogejies ; tell me by what means I may best 
effect my purpose . — By becoming more virtuous,” 
answered the philosopher/' 

Socrates eonverted this advice into a rigorous 
precept. From the utmost elevation to which human 
wisdom can attain, he proclaimed to mankind : “ It 
is not permitted to you to render evil for evil/’^ 
Certain nations have allow’^ed suicide;^ butPytha- 
goi*as and Socrates, whose authority is superior to 
tiiat of these nations, maintain that no person has a 

* AriKiot. Magn. Mor. lib, 2. o. 6, t. ii. 17B. A. ® Id. de 
Mor, lib 3. c, 3. t. ii. p.30; c. ?. p. 33. Id- Magn, Moral, 
lib. 1. c. ir>. torn. ii. p, 156. ** Id. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. 

p. 531. E. Pittac. ap. Diog- La^rt. lib. 1. § TS. ** Cleobul. 
ap. euiid. lib. 1. ^ 91. Plut. Lacon. t. ii. p. 218 A, 

"I'bemist. Oral. 7. p. 95. * Plot ’lie And. Poet. t. ii, p. 21. E 

^ Plat. in. Grit. t. i. p. 49. * Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. iFLlian. 

Var. Hist. f|fe. 3. c. 37. el alii. 
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vi o l it to desert the post which the gods have assigned 
to him in life.'’ 

The inhabitants of commercial cities derive a profit 
from the loan of their money ; but, in the plan of a 
rcjjublic founded on virtue, Plato has ordained that 
money should be lent without recjuiring any in- 
terest.' 

In every age praises have liecn be "•ovcd on pro- 
bity, purity of mamicrs, and beneficence and in 
every age, murder, adultery, perjury, and ('V(‘ry kind 
of vice, have been contlemned. The most corrupted 
writers arc compelled to teach a sound morality, and 
•the most daring to deny the consccpicnces tvhicli are 
drawn from their principles : not one of them would 
have the eft'rontery to maintain that it is better to 
commit than to suffer an injustice.'' 

That our duties 'are traced out in our laws and 
by our authors, will not excite your surprise ; but 
when you .study the spirit of our institutions, you 
wall not be able to wdthliold your admiration. The 
festivals, spectacles, and arts, liad originally, among 
us, a moral object, of wdiich it will be easy to follow 
the traces. C’ustoms which apjiear iudiflerent some- 
times afford an instructive lesson. The temples of 
the Graces are erected in places where they may.be 
visible to every eye, because gratitude cannot be too 
conspicuous.' Even in the mechanism of our lan- 
gnage, the lights of instinct or of reason have intro- 

'' Plat, in Phsiloii. t. i. p. 62. Cioer. <le Sepect. c 20. t. iii. 
p. 318. '.Plat, de Leg. lilj. 5. t. ii^ p. 742. ^ Aristot. Topic, 

lit. 8. c. 9. t. i. p..2r.^. ' Id. de Mor. lib. 8/ c. S. t. ii. p. 61, D. 
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diicocl some invaluable^ truths, . Ariiong those aiu iont 
fonns of polite expression whicli vve plaec at thr 
begivinirig of a letter^ and which we employ on <»tle*r 
ocx‘asions, liiei'c is one that merits attention. Inste<e1 
of saying, I .salute you ; 1 say only^ Do good wln'eh 
is to wish yon tlte great(‘st ]|><»ssible liappiness. Fir 
same word ^ is a|)])iie(! t«) tlie man who is distin 
guished (ntla r for valour or virtue, because eonrage 
is as laau'ssary to the latter as the former. . Do we 
wash to convey the id(^a t)f a man ]#erf('Ctly virtnoiis, 
we attriliute to him beauty and goodness that is 
to say, the two <|uaHti(\s which most attract admira- 
tion and tonfidence. 

Befor(‘ 1 conclude this article*, it will be proper to 
speak to you of a sp(*cies of composition on which, 
within tliese few years, onr writers have exercised 
their abilities ; I mean the description of characters.'' 
Oltsei ve, for example, in wliat colours Aristotle has 
pourtrayed gr(*atncs.s of mind J' 

We call liiin magnanimous, whose mind, na - 
turally (*!<wated, is neither dazzled by prosperity, nor 
depressed by adversity.'* 

Among all external goods, he only sets a value 
on that respect which is acquired and bestowed by 
honour. The most important distinctions merit not 

*“ Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib, 1. c. 4. t. li. p. 149. * Apicrrp^, 

which may be translated excellent. " Aristot. Magn. Moral, 
lib. 2. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 186. A. f KaXo^ Kdyo(.h$,fair and good* 
• Aristot. Theophr. Ac. Ac. ** Arisiot. de Mor. lib. 4. c. 7. t. ii. 
p. 49. Id. Eudem. lib. 3 . c. 5. t. ii. p, ^223. ^ Id. deMornl . 

lib. 4. c. 7. t, ii. p. 50. 
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tt. e\citc !iis transports, because they are his due. 
He v. oiild renounce them sooner than recei ve tlieni 
on trivial occasions, or from persons whom he 
despises.' 

“ As lie is unacquainted with fear, his hatred, 
his friendship, and all his words and actions, ar*' 
undisguised : but his hatred is not lasting ; and as he 
is convinced that the Injury intended him can do 
him no harm, he frequently disregards, and at kiifith 
forgets it.’ 

“ He loves to perforin actions which may be 
transmitted to posterity ; but he nether sjieaks of 
liiuiself, because he. loves not praise. He is more 
desirous to render than to receive services, and even 
in his least actions a character of grandeur is dis- 
eernible; if he makes acquisitions, or if he wishes to 
gratify the tastes of ’individuals, he is more attentive, 
to beauty than utility."' 

I here interrupted Euclid : Add, said I, that when 
charged with the superintendence of the interests of 
a great state, he displays .in his enterprises and his 
treaties all the elevation of his mind ; that to main- 
tain the honour of his nation, far from having re- 
course to low and contemptible means, he employs 
only firmness, frankness, and superiority of genius ; 
and you will have sketched the portrait of tl»at 
Arsames with whom I passed in Persia such happy 
days, and who, among all the virtuous inhabitants of 

' .Aristot. de Mor. lib. 4. c 7- 1. ii- p- 50, Id. Mairn. Mora!, 
lib. 1. c. 26. t. ii. p, 162. * Id. de Moral, lib. 4. c. 8 . |). 51 , 

'Id. ibid. 
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t!iat extensive empire, was tlie only one wlio 
not at bis disgrace. 

I spobc to Euclid of another portrait, Avliich 
shown me in Persia, and of which I only 
the following features. 

I dedicate to the consoii of Arsaines that homag# 
^vhicli truth owes to virtin*. To describe her wat, ii 
would b(? necessary to possess as nuieb as hersell ; 
hut to pourtray lu'r h(‘art, her wit would not 
fic<^ ; a soul of ef|ual virtues and I)cn('vol('n(‘e would hv 
requisites 

Plu'dirnc instantaneously dise(‘rn.s the dilferences 
and relations of an obj(‘<t, and is able to express them 
by a singU' word. 8he sometimes seems to recollect 
what sli(.‘ has never learned. From a finv ideas she 
wouki be able to give tlie history of the wanderings 
of the mind ; but she Avcjiild be iinal)le, even from a 
multi])licity of exam])l(\s, to give that of the wander-- 
ings of tlui heart ; lier own is too pure and simj)le 
ever to conceive them. 

She might w itbout blushing contemplate the en- 
tire stu’ies of her thoughts and actions during her 
whole life. Her example proves that the virtuc^s in 
uniting inake but one ; and it also proves that such 
v iriue is the surest means of acquiring general esteem 
without exciting envy. 

To that intr('])id fortitude which gives energy of 
characte r, she adds a beneficence equally aictivc and 
inexhaustible ; soul, ever in action, seems only 
to exist for tlie happiness of others. 

She has only one ambition: that of giving plea- 
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sure to her husband. If in her youth any one had 
extolled the l>('anti( s of her person, and those good 
qualili<‘s ot whieli I have endeavoured to convey a 
feeble idea, she would have felt a less lively satietkc- 
tion than if he had spoken to her of Arsarnes 
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i\rt.L fpiier prises of Philip. — Battle of Char onea. — Portrait of 
Alexander, 

Greece had attained to the summit of her glory, 
and was to descend to that point of humiliation 
fixed by the, destiny which incessantly agitates the 
balance of empires. This decline, Avhich liad long 
been apparent, was extremely sensible during my 
stay in Persia, and excessively rapid some years after. 
I shall hasten to the catastrophe of this great revo- 
lution, abridging the narrative of facts, and sometimes 
only making extracts from the journal of my 
travels. 

IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF NICOMACHUS. 

The 4ih year of the loyth Olympiad. 

( r,cm the mth nf Jant tfllw vmr .'ill, to the 19th of Jnlu if the year .‘540. 
before ChrisL) 

Philip had again formed tile design of seizing 
on tiic island of Euboea by his intrigues, and on the 
( ity of Megara by the arms of the Boeotians, his 
allies. Ill possession of these two important posts, 
he must soon have become master of the city of 
A j liens, l^liocion had made a second expedition inlr* 
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Eiiboea, and driven out the tyrants set up by Philip. 
He afterwards inarelied to the sueeoiir of the Mega- 
reaijs, (l(‘featc(l tlie project of the Boeotians, and freed 
the citv from danwr.'' 

V o 

Philip knew that if he could conquer the (Grecian 
cities which are oil the frontier of his dominions, on 
the side of the Hellespont and the Pi:o[)ontis, he 
ivould have in his jiower the trade corn vvliich 
th<‘ Athenians carry in the Pontus Euxiniis, and 
whicli is absolutely necessary to their subsistence.^ 
With this view he attacked the strong town ol 
Perintluis. Tlu' lK\sieged made a r(‘sistance deserving 
the highest eulogiuins. Hiey expectc^d succours from 
the king of P(*rsia, and have received some from the 
Byzantines.' Plnli[), highly irritated against the 
latter, has raisial the siege of Perinthns, and sat down 
under the walls of • Byzantium, the inhahitants of 
which have immediately sc^nt off dejmties to Athens. 
They liave obtained ships and soldiers^, commanded 
1)V ( djarcs/ 

IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF THEOPHRASTUS. 

The 1st year of the 1 10th Olyinpiarl. 

Vruw. the 19th of July of the year 340, lo the Sth <fJuly of the year.S39t iefn t^ 

Christ.) 

Greece lias produced in my time several great 
men who do her honour, and especially throe of 

” Diod. Sic. lib. 16. page 7^>6. Plut. in Phoc. t. i. page 748. 

* Demosth. de Coron. p. 487. - Hiod. Sic, ibid. ‘ Id, lib 

16. p.468. 
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•whom she may be proad : Epaininondas, Timoleon, 
and Phocion. I had but a glimpse of the two first, 
but I was intimately acquainted with the latter. I 
frequently visited him in the small house in which he 
resided, in the quarter of Melite.'* I ever found him 
different from other men, buf always resembling 
himself. When I felt my mind dejected at the sight 
of the various follies and crimes which degrade hu- 
manity, I went to seek relief for a moment in his 
conversation, and I returned moi’e tranquil and more 
virtuous. 

The 13 M of Anthesterion.* I yesterday was 
present at the representation of a new tragedy, 
which was suddenly interrupted. The performer who 
acted the part of the queen refused to appear, unless 
attended by a more numerous retinue. When the spec- 
tators began to express their imfmtience, the manager, 
Melanthius, pushed the performer on the middle of 
the stage, exclaiming ; “ You require me to give you 
more attendants, and yet the wife of Phocion has 
only one when she appears in the streets of Athens.”' 
These words, which were heard by the whole audience, 
w^cre received with such loud bursts of applause, that, 
without vraiting for the conclusion of the piece, I 
made all possible haste to the house of Phocion ; 
where I found him drawing water from a well, and 
his wife kneading dough to make bread for his family 
At this sight I felt the, liveliest emotion, and related 

* Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 750. ■* The 23d of February of the 

year 339 before Christ. ’’ Mem. de I’.Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. 
xKxix.|).176cl 183. *Plut.inl'hoc. t.i. p.750. Md.lb.p.T^o 
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xvith still more warmth what had just passed at the 
tfieatre. 'Fliey heard me with indifference, as indeed 
I might have expected tlicy would. Phocion paid 
but little n^gard to the praises of the Athenians, aiul 
his wife enjoyed greater pleasure in recollecting the 
noble a(;tions of her husband, than in hearing the 
just applauses bestowed on them by his counti'y- 
men.' 

He was disgusted with the inconstancy of the 
people, and still more filled with indignation at the 
meanness of the public orators. While he was speak- 
ing to me on the greediness of the latter, and the 
vanity of others, Demosthenes came in, and they 
entered into a conversation on the state of Greece 
at that time. Demosthenes wished to declare war 
against Philip, and Phocion to preserve peace. 

The latter was persuaded that the loss of a battle 
must be followed by the conquest of Athens ; that a 
victory would protract a war which the Athenians 
were too corrupted to be any longer in a condition to 
maintain ; that far from irritating Philip, and fiir- 
nishing him with a pretext to enter Attica, sound 
policy required that they should wait till he should 
exhaust his strength in distant expeditions, and suffer 
him to continue to expose a life, the termination bf 
which would be the salvation of the republic. 

Demosthenes could not consent to lay down the 
brilliant part he had acted. Since the last peace, two 
men of different genius, but equal obstinacy, had en- 

• ‘Plut. inPhoc. t. i, p.75a Id. deMus. t.ii. p. 1131. 
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lend into a contest whiidi attrac ted the c^es of ail 
Greece. Oji tlie one side was scaai a so\ (‘n iuii, 
ambitious to exti'iid Ikis dominion over all nations, 
subjugating some by bis arms, and others by bis 
emissari< s; Jnmself, though covenal with sears, in- 
cessantly braving new dangers, and n ady to* snrn nder 
to Fortniii' whatever part of his body she should 
rhoos(\ providt'd lie might be ])(Tniittt‘d to live in 
glory with tlie remainder:* and on tlu‘ other, a pri- 
vate individual, laboriously struggling against tlu‘ 
indoieiiec' of the Atlnmians, tlu' blindness of their 
allies, the jealousv of their orators; o])posiiig vigi- 
lance to craft, eloipieiue to armies ; trniking his 
voice resound through all Grecec, and inec^ssantly 
vvaniing all its states assiduously to watch every 
motion of the king of Maccdon;" sending on all sides 
ambassadors, troops, and fl('(‘ts, to opjiose his enter- 
prises ; and succeeding so far as to make' himself 
1 eared by the most formidable of eouquerors.'* 

But the ambition of Demosthenes, w hich did not 
cscajie Pliocion, was artfully (oncealed under the 
motive s that he allc'ged ought to induce thc^ Athe- 
aiaiis to take aj ins: motives which I have more than 
oriC(^ explained, and which these two orators discussed 
Uievv in the conference at which I was jaivsent. 
They ))otli spoke w ith great vc hemeiu^e : Dcmios- 
iheiK s alw ay s with respect, and Phocion sometimes 
W ith asperity. As thc’y were nuable to agree, the 
ibnuer said, as he was going away: The Athenians 

f Dciiiosth. do Cor. p.483. C. s Id. ibid. p. 480. 
ill fifeiosth. Jgacom. cap. 3T. t. iii, p. 518. 


Lii- 
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111 sonu' fit of phrenzy will pnt you to de^th.” “ And 
\tm likewise,” replied the latter, “ should they recover 
I heir senses.”’ 

'fhe 1 (ilk of Anthesterion.* This day four depu- 
lies have been named for the assembly of tlic Ani- 
piheiyons, which is to be held in the ensuing- spring 
at Delphi.'’ 

The ...... 'I- A general assen:’ y has bwn 

lield here. The Atlienians, in the niidst of their 
alarm at the siege of Byzantium, have received a 
letter from Philip, in which he accuses them of 
having violated several articles of the treaty of peace 
and alliance which they signed seven years ago.' 
Demosthenes has made an harangue, and, by his 
advice, tvliich has been ineffectually combated by 
Phocion, the people have voted to break the column 
on which this treaty was inscribed, to equip ships, 
and make preparations for war."’ 

Some days before, information was received that 
the people of Byzantium would rather choose to have 
no succours sent to them by the Athenians, than to 
admit within their walls troops commanded by a 
general so detested as Chares." The people have 
therefore appointed Phocion to take his place. 

The 30/A of Elaphebolion.% In the last assembly 

* Plut, in Phoc. t. i. p.745, E. * I'he 26‘th oT Februnry 
of the year 339 before Christ. ^ iEsebin. in Ctos. p.44(;. 
Demosth. de Cor. p.498. f About the same time. ' Li- 
ter. Phil, in Oper. Demosth. p. 114. Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad 
Amin. t. vi. p. 740. " Demosth. Orat. ad Phil. Epist. p. I ' 7. 

Philoch. ap. Dionys. Halic. t. vi. p. 741. “ Plut. in Phoc. t. i. 

p. 747 . t The 10th of April of the year 339 before Christ. 
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of the Ai^hictyons, a citizen of Amphissa, the 
capital of rae Ozolian Locrians, situate at the dis- 
tance of sixty stadia from Delphi, uttered the most 
violent invectives against the Athenians, and })ro- 
posed tt) condemn them to a fine of fifty tahmts,* 
for having formerly hung up in the ttmiple some gilt 
buckh'rs as monuments of their victories over the 
Medes and Thebans.” yEschiues, wishing to divert 
this accusation, represented that the inhabitants of 
Amphissa, having seized on the port of Ciivha and 
the neighbouring lands, a country originally conse- 
crated to the tempi**, had incurred tlie punishment 
decreed against sacrilege. The next day the deputies 
of the league followed by a great number of Delphians, 
descended into tlu; plain, burnt the houses, and in 
part fill*'*! uj) the port. The j)eople of Amphissa ran 
to arms, and pursued the aggressors to the gates of 
Delphi. 

The Amphictyons, filled with indignation, medi- 
tate a signal vengeance. Sentence will be pronounced 
in the council of Thermopylae, which usually meets 
in autumn, but which this year will be held more 
early.*" 

This war was unexpected. Philip is suspected 
of having excited it, and some acaise iEschines of 
having acted in concert with that prince.” 

The ■'I' Phocion encjimped under the walls 

* 270,000 livres (11,250Z.) ' in Cu-s. |i. 446. 

Pausan. lib. c. 19. p. 843. ^ .^bchin. in Ctes. p. 447. 

** Dexnps^. in C6ron. p.497. B. f About May or June of the 
ytear Christ. 
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of Byzantium. As the integrity and virUie of that 
general is universally known, the magistrates of the 
city introduced his troojis into the place. Their 
courage and discipline inspired the inhabitants with 
new confidence, and compelled Philip to raise the 
siege. To cover the shame of his retreat, he alleged 
that his honour obliged him to revenge an insult 
which he had received from a tribe of ti e Scythians. 
But before he went, he was careful to renew the 
peace with the Athenians,'' who immediately forgot 
the decrees they had passed, and the preparations 
they had made against him. 

The * Two decrees have been read in the 

general assembly, one passed by the Byzantines, and 
the other by some cities of the Hellespont. The 
purport of the former is, that, in gratitude for the 
succours which tlie people of Byzantium and Perin- 
thus have received from the Athenians, they grant to 
them the freedom of their cities, permission to con- 
tract alliances and acquire lands and houses in them, 
the right of precedence at the public spectacles, and 
many other privileges. Three statues of sixteen 
cubits each in height are to be erected at the 
Bosphorus, representing the people of Athens crown- 
ed by those of Byzantium and Perinthus.* In the 
second decree it is said that four cities of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, having been ])rotected against Philip by 
the generosity of the Athenians, have resolved to 

' Diotl. Sic. lib. 16. p.468. * About the same time. fSS 

feet 8 inches, Fr. (23 feet 9 inches, Eng.) * Demostfa-. de Co- 
ron. p,487. 
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pres.'n; him witli a crown of the value ot siM \ ta 

* ♦ 

IcJit- * and to erect two altars, one to (iraiitiide, and 
the other to the peojile of Athens.' 


i\' THE ARCnONSHIP OF LYSIMACIIIDE" 

The 2c] year of the 1 10th OJympiad, 

f’-.: ^ih of July of the year 3o9, 1o the ^Bth of J mu: of the ytur 338, 
hdhre Chriyi.) 

THR t In tho assernlily lielcl at Ther- 

rK)j>}!a‘, the Anij/ltictyons have decreed that troops 
tsliall j!r>ine(iiat('ly luarcii against the ]>eoj)l(^ of Ain- 
and have appointed Cottyphus general of the 
league. The Athenians and Thebans, who disap- 
prove of this war, have not sent deputies to the as- 
setnhly : Pliilij) is still in Scythia, and will not soon 
return hut it is presumed that even from tliose 
distant regions he has directed all the oyierations of 
the council. 

77/c ^ The unhappy inhabitants ofAin- 

phissa, A'amjuislied in the first liattle, had submittfd 
to humiliating conditions; far, however, from ful- 
filling them, they have, in a second battle, repulsed 
the army of the league, and even wounded the gene- 
ral. This happened* a short time before the last 

3^4,000 livres (13,5(X)1.) This sum is so great, that I sus- 
pect tlie text is corrupted in this place. * Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 488. f About the month of August of the year 339 before 
Christ. iEschin. in Ctes. p. 448. t In the spring of the 
year 338 before Christ. 
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M etiiig of ihc Ampliidyons, winch was lieki at 
Delphi. Some Thessalians in the ])ciy of Philip 
have intrig ut‘(l with such success, t nit he isi'ppoint- 
ed by the council to rev^enge the outrages (‘ommitted 
on the tcmpl('. of j)el])!iiA By the first sacred var 

ohiaimMl a s(‘at in tlic assembly of the Aniijduc* 
Tv'ons, and this will place Inrn perinanently at the 
luaid of a confederation which may no* lie nvsisted 
without incurring tlie gudt of impiety. The Tlie!)aiis 
can no long(‘r dispute with him the ])ass of Thermo- 
pylua Th('v uexerthcless begin to pemtrate his 
views; and as he distrusts their iulaiitions. Ise has 
eommarided the states of P<'iopoiinesus, wliich maki* 
a part of tlie Ainj)hictyonic body, to asseujble in th<' 
month of Boedromion,* with arms and provisions 
for forty days. 

Discontent is gencu'ul thronghout Greece, Spaita 
observes a ])rofound silence. The Atlicnians are un- 
determined and fearful. In one of the assemblies of 
the latter it was proposed to (onsult the Pythia. 

She Ph}t}]yizt\<< r exclaimed Demosthenes and the 
proposition fell to the ground. 

In another assembly it was said that tlie priestess, 
when interrogated, had answered, that all t!u‘ Athe- 
nians were of the same opinion (wcept one. The, 
partisans of Philip had suggested this oracle, to ren 
der Demosthenes odious to the people ; Imt lu 

Demosth. de Cor. .p. 498. ^ hi. ibid. p. 499. Tiu- 

month began on the 2(>th of August of the year 338 bcfoi' 

( hrist. * Demosth. de Cor. p. 499. “ ^ischin. in Ctes. p. 

Tint, in Demosth. t. i. p. 854. 
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(ii verted the blow^ ]iy applying it to .Kschiiies. To 
end these puerile debates^ Phocion said to them : '' I 
am tlu' man you seek^ for I approve of nothing tliat 
you i\or 

The 25 fh oj Ij/aphebolion* The danger become.^ 
every f!ay more imminent^ and the ft^ars of the peo- 
pJe inert'ase in proj)ortion. Those Athenians who 
last yoir resolved to break the treaty of peace which 
they had made with Philip, have sent ambassadors 
to him,' to engage him to observe this treaty, at 
least till the month TIuirgelion.'|" 

I'he first of' ]lJ//?ipchio?L^ Other ambassadors 
have hi?en s('nt to tlu' king of Macedon, for the same 
purpose,*' and have brought back his answer, in which 
he says that he is not ignorant tlmt the Athenians 
have endeavoured to detach from their alliance with 
him the Thessalians, Boeotians, and Thebans. He 
is willing, however, to grant their request, and sign 
a truce ; but on condition that they no longer listen 
to the pernicious counsels of their orators/ 

The ]5th of Sciro])horionA\ Philip has passed 
the strait of Thermopylae, and ( ntered Phocis. The 
neighbouring suites were seized with terror ; but as 
he solemnly declared that he only intended to attack 
the Loerians, they began to recover their confidence ; 
when on a sudden he fell upon Elatea,^ w^hich is one 

^ Pint, in Pboc. t. i. p. 745. * The 27ih of March of the 

year before Christ. Deniosth. de Coron. p. 500. f This 
month began on the 3Dth of April, in the year 338 before Christ. 
J The 31st of March. Demosth. de Coron. p. 600. • Id. 
ibid. p. 501, II The 12th of June. ^Demosth. de Cor. p. 408. 
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the cities lie was most careful to spare when he 
concluded the war with the Phocians. He intends 
here to establish and fortify himself. Perhaps he 
has even continued his march ; in which case, if the 
Thebans, his allies, do not obstruct his progress, 
we shall see him, in two days, under the walls of 
Athens.® 

The news of the taking of Elatea arrived this 
day. The Prytanes* we»-e at supper. They imme- 
diately rose from table to consult on convening the 
assembly on the next day. Some sent for the gene- 
rals and the tiniinpeter rf- others ran to the forum, 
drove the traders from their stations, and set fire to 
their sheds. The city is one scene of tumult, and 
a mortal terror has seized on all minds. 

The \6th of Scirophrion. During the night the 
generals have hastened from every quarter, and the 
trumpet has sounded through all the streets.' At the 
break of day the senators assembled without coming 
to any determination. The people waited for them 


^ Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 474. * These were fifty senators, 

who lodged in the Prytaneum, to watch over the important af- 
fairs of the state, and convene, when requisite, the general 
assembly. f Possibly (says Dr. Leland, in a note to his 
Translation of the Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown) to 
summon the assembly on this extraordinary occasion, when 
there was no leisure nor opportunity for the regular and us*ial 
method of convening the citizens. T. J Wolfius asks, why ? 
and for what purpose ? — The answer, I apprehend, says Dr. Le- 
land, is obvious. To clear the place for an assembly ^ and in 
their confusion and impatience they took the speediest and most 
violent method. T. ‘‘Demosth. de Coron. p. 501. Diod. Sit . 
lib. 16. p. 474 * Id. ibid. 
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with impatience in the fornm. The Prytanes liavt^ 
aniumneed tlie intelligence they have received, wliich 
lias been confirmed by the courier, in the j)resenceol 
the geiierals and orators. The herald advanec cb and 
asked, in tlu' nsual form, if any one chose to s|)('alv. 
All nils lerrilVing sih^nce. llic herald n^peated 
sev(Tal times the saim; words. The silence still con- 
tinued, and all eyes were anxiously turned towards 
Demosthenes. He arose. If Pliilip/’ said he, 

‘‘‘ had eomplcrU'ly gained ovc'r the Thebans to his iis- 
terest, be would notv l)c on the fronlic'r of Attica. 
His intention in sei/viug a j)lace so near to their t(T- 
ritories was certainly only to unite the two factions 
into which they are divided in his favour, by inspir- 
ing his adherents tvith confidence, and terrifying his 
enemies. To prevent this union, it helioves us to 
forget all tlie subjects of aniniosity which have so 
long existed between us and Thebes our rival ; to 
show to her the danger by vvhitli sire is tlvreateiKH!, 
and an army ready to march to lier assistaiK c: to 
unite, if y)ossibl(% witii her by an ailianee and oaths, 
which may secure the safety of the two repid)li(‘s and 
t])at of all Greec(‘.” 

He afterwards ])roj)osed a decr(*e of wdiich the 
following arc the principal articles: After I raving 
implored the assistance of the gods who are the pro- 
t('ctors of Attica, two hundred ships shall be equipped ; 
the geiu‘raLj shall march the troops to Ekaisis, and 
<l('putic‘s shall be sent to all the cities of Gniece. 
'fhey sliall immediately repair to Thebes, to exhort 
tlie Thebans to defend their . liberty^ to offer them 
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arms, troops, and money, and to represent to them 
that if Athens had hitherto believed that her honour 
demanded that she should dispute pre-cminenee Avith 
them, she notv thinks that it would be disgraceful to 
her, to the Thebans, and to all the Greeks, to sub- 
mit to tile yoke of a foreign power.” 

This decree has passed without the least opposi- 
tion. Five deputies have been nominated, among 
whom are Demosthenes and the orator Hyperides. 
'fhey will depart im mediately. 

The Our deputies found at Thebes the 

deputies of the allies of that city. The latter, after 
having lavished the greatest jiraiscs on Philip, and 
loaded the Athenians tvith reproaches, represented to 
the Tliebans, that, in gratitude for the obligations 
they were under to the king of Macedon, they ought 
to permit him a free, passage through their states,*''^ 
and even to join him in his invasion of Attica. They 
called their attention to the alternative ; that either 
the spoils of Athens must be brought to Thebes, or 
those of the Thebans be carried to Macedon.' Thesi; 
arguments and menaces were urged with much force 
liy one of the most celebrated orators cf this age. 
Python of Byzantium, rvho spoke in behalf of Philip;’" 
But Demosthenes replied with such superiority of 
eloquence, that the Thebans did not hesitate tg 
receive within their walls an Athenian army, con,- 
inanded by Chares and Stratocles."* The project ol’ 

^ Demosth. de Coron. page 505. Aristot. Rhet. lib, L 

c, 23, t. ii. p. 575, ’ Demosth. de Coron. page 509. Diod. 

Sic. lib. 16‘. pnge 475. " Id. ibid, * Diodorus calls him 
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uniting the Athenians and Thebans is considered as 
a wondrous effort of genius, and its success as the' 
triumph of eloquence. 

The Philip, while he waited for circum- 

stances to become more favourable, determined to 
carry into execution the decree of the Arnphictyons, 
and attack the city of Amphissa. But to approach 
it, it was necessary to fon'e a defile defended by 
Chares and Proxenns, the former with a detachment 
of Thebans and Athenians, and the latter with a 
body of auxiliary troops which the Amphissseans had 
taken into their pay." After some ineffectual attempts 
Philip contrived that a letter should fall into the 
hands of the generals, in which he had written to 
Parmenio, that the troubles which had unexpectedly 
arisen in Thrace required his presence, and obliged 
him to defer the siege of Amphissa till another op- 
portunity. Tills stratagem succeeded ; Chares and 
Proxenns neglected to defend the pass, on which 
the king immediately seized it, defeated the Amjihis- 
saeans, and made himself master of their city.’’ 


Lysiclesj but iEschines (de Fals. Leg. p. 451.) and Poly{i;nu.s 
(Stratagem, lib. 4. cup. 2 § % ) call hiiij Stratocles. 'Fhe au- 
thority of /Esohinea ought to induce us to' give the preference 
fo this reading. ® iEacbin. in Ctes. p. 451. Demosth.de 
Coron. p. 509. ^ Poly«n. Strateg. lib. 4. c. 2. § 8. 
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IN THE ARCHONSHIP OP CHARONDAS. 

The 3d year of the llOth Olympiad. 

(From iho fQth rf June the year 3SS, to the 17th of July of the year 337 
b^ort Chrut ) 

The * It appears that Philip wishes 

to terminate the war : he is to send ambassadors to 
life. The Thebans have opened a negociation, and 
are on the point of concluding a treaty with him. 
Tliey have communicated to us his proposals, and 
advised us to accept them.'' Many persons here are 
of opinion that their counsel should be followed : hut 
Demosthenes, who believes he has humbled Philip, 
wishes completely to reduce and crush him. 

In the assembly of this day he openly declared 
for the continuance of the war. Phocion was of a 
contrary o])inion. “ When then,” said tlie orator 
Hyperides to the latter, “ would you advise war?”— • 
" When,” replied Phocion, “ I shall see our young 
men obedient to discipline, the rich contribute freely, 
and our orators no longer lavish the public treasure.” 
One of those retainers to the law who pass Iheir 
lives in bringing public accusations befoi.'e the tri- 
bunals of justice, exclaimed : “ How, Phoc-ion ! now 
the Athenians have arms in their hands, dare you 
propose to them to lay them down ?” — “ Yes, I dare;”* 
replied he, though I well know that I shall have 
authority over you during war, and be in your powftr 
in time of peace.”'— The orator Polyeuctus next be- 

* In the beginning of July, in the year 338 before Christ. 

’ .Sachin, in Ctes. p, 451. ' Pint, in Phoc. t. i. p. 752. ‘ Id 

ibid. p. 748. 
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gsin to speak. As he is extremely eoTpoletit, and the 
weather was excessively hot, he sweated profusely, 
and could not continue his harangue, without calling 
every moment for a glass of water. “ Athenians,’’ 
said Phocion, “ you have certainly reason to listen to 
such orators ; for this man, who cannot speak four 
worcLs to you u ithout being in danger of suffocation, 
will no doubt perform wonders when, loaded with 
cuirass and buckler, he shall oppose the enemy.”' 
As Demosthenes insisted much on the advantage of 
removing the seat of war into Bceotia, aud thus 
keeping it at a distance from Attica, Phocion replied : 
“ Let us not consider wh(‘re we shall give battle, but 
where we may gain the victory.”" The advice of 
Demosthenes has j)revaile’d, and immediately after 
the rising of the assembly, he. has set out for 
Boeotia. 

T/ie Demosthenes has prevailed on the The- 

bans and Boeotians to break off all negociation with 
Philip. Every hoj)e of peace has now vanished.” 

The Philip has advanced at the head of 

thirty thousand foot, and at least two thousand horse,’’ 
to Chaeronea in Boeotia : he is not more than seven 
hundred stadia* distant from Athens.* 

Demosthenes is jiresent every where, and does 
every thing. lie communicates a rapid motion to 
the assemblies of the Boeotians, and the counsels of 
their genereds.* Never has eloquence produced such 

, Plat, in Phoc. t. i. p. 746. " ibid, p 748. "Aischin. 

in Ctes. p. 451. » Died Sic. lib. 16. p. 475. * 26J leagues. 

' Demosth. de Coron. p. 511. • ^Eschin. in Ctesiph. p. 452. 

Plut. in Demosth. t. i. p, «54. 
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great effects : Ishe has excited in all minds the ardonr 
of enthusiasm and the thirst of combats.'* At her 
commanding voice the numerous battalions of the 
Achseans, the Corinthians, the Leucadians, and seve- 
ral other statt have been seen to advance towards 
BcEotia,' on which country astonished Greece has 
eagerly fixed her eyes, in anxious expectation of the 
event that is to decide her fate.** Athens is alter- 
nately agitiiti'd by all the convulsions of hope and 
terror. Phociou is calm aud unmoved. I cannot be 
so, for Philotas is with the army. This, however, is 
said to be stronger than 'that of Philip.' 

The battle is lost ; Philotas is killed ; I have no 
longer friends ; Greece is no more ; I must return to 
Scythia. 

My journal here concludes: I had not power to 
continue it. It. was ihy determination to depart im- 
mediately ; but I could not resist the intreaties of the 
sister of Philotas, and Apollodorus her husband. 
1 remained with them another year, and we wept to- 
gether. 

I shall now endeavour to recollect some circum- 
stances of the battle. It was fought on the 7th of 
the month Metageitnion.*^* 

Never did the Athenians and Thebans display 
greater courage; the former had even broken the 

'■ Theoph. ap. I’lut. tom. i. p. 854. ' Demosth. de C6ron. 

p. 513. Lucian, in Demosth. Encom. cap. 39 tom ili. p. 519. 
* Hut. in Demosth. tom. i. p. 854. Justin lib. 9 cap 3. 
' Plut. in Camiil. tom. i. p. 138. Corsin. de Nat. Die Plat in 
Symbol. Lettr. t. vi. p. 95. * The 3d of August of the .year 

338 before Christ. • 
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Mactidoni&u phalaib; ; but their neglected 

to proBt by the advantage they. had gained. Philip, 
who perceived their error, coolly remarked that the 
Athenians knew not how to conquer, and restored 
order to his army.* He commanded ’the right, and 
his son Alexander the left wing ; and both gave the 
most signal proofs of courage. Demosthenes was 
among the first who fled.'’ On the part of the Athe- 
nians, more than a thousand men fell by a gloriou.«( 
death, and more than two thousand were made pri- 
soners. The loss of the Thebans was nearly equal. 

The king at first sufiered signs of an indecent 
exultation to escape him. After an entertainment, 
in which his officers and courtiers, following his ex- 
ample, indulged in the most intemperate revelry,'’ he 
repaired to the field of battle, where he was not 
ashamed to insult the dead bodies of those brave 
warriors whom he beheld extended at his feet, and 
began to declaim, beating time in derision, the decree 
which Demosthenes had drawn up to arm against 
him the states of Greece.' The orator Demades, 
though a prisoner and in chains, said to him: 
“ Philip, you play the part of Thersites, when it is 
in your power to act that of Agamemnon.”’" These 
words restored him to himself. He threw away the 
chaplet of flowers that had been placed on his head, 
ordered Demades to be set at liberty, and rendered 
justice to the comage of the vanquished." 

* PoljjBn. Strateg. lib. 4. cap 2. *• Plut. in Demosth. t. i. 

p. 855, , I Died. Sic. lib, 16. p, 476. * Id. ibid. i Plot, 

ill Denidsth. t. i. p. 855. ■" Died. Sic. lib. 16. p. 477. • Plut^ 

in pelopid. t. i. p. 28?. 
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He the city of Thebes, which hAd forgot- 

ten his favours, with more rigour. He left a.gar- 
rison in the citadel, banished some of the principal 
inbahhants, and put others to death." Ihis example 
of severity, which he believed necessary, extinguished 
his anger, and the conqueror afterwards only exer- 
cised the utmost moderation. He was advised to 
secure to himself the possession of the strongest 
places .in Greece ; but he declared that he would 
rather choose the durable reputation of clemency 
than the transitory splendour of dominion.’’ It was 
sn^ested to him at least to take vengeance on the 
Athenians, who, by their obstinate resistance, had 
occasioned him so much trouble and disquietude : but 
he replied, “ The gods forbid that I, who labour only 
for glory, should destroy the theatre of that glory.” ** 
On the contrary, he permitted the Athenians to carry 
off their dead, and set those who had been made 
prisoners at liberty ; who, emboldened by his goodr 
ness, behaved with all that indiscretion and levity^ 
with which their nation has been reproached. They 
loudly demanded that their baggage should be re- 
stored to them, and preferred complaints against the 
Macedonian ofiicers. Philip granted them the fomier 
request, but c6uld not refrain from saying, with a* 
smile, “ Does it not seem as if we had only betten 
the Athenians at the game of dice ?”' 

. Some time after, and while the Athenians were 
making preparations to sustain a siege, Alexander, 

• Justio. Ub. 9. c. 4 . » Plut. Apophth. t. 5i. p. 177. ' Id 

ibid, p, lf8, * Id. ibid. p. 177- 
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the son of Philip, came, accompanied by Aiitipater, 
to offer them a treaty of peiice and alliance.'’ I then 
beheld that Alextmder who has since filled the earth 
with admiration and mourning. He was eighteen 
years of age, and had alreiidy signalized himself in 
several actions. At the battle of Chaeronea he had 
broken and put to flight the right wing of the 
enemy’s army. This victory added new lustre to 
the graces of his jjerson. His features are regular, 
his complexion clear and ruddy; he has an aquiline 
nose, large eyes, full of fire and animation, yellow 
and curling hair ; his> neck is long, but his head in- 
clines a little to the left shoulder ; he is of a middle 
stature : his body is well proportioned, and rtmdered 
strong by continual exercise." It is said that he is 
very swift of f(»ot, and extremely attentive' to his 
dress."' lie entered Athens on a superb horse, which 
is named Bucephalus, which no person but himself 
had been able to govern,^ and which cost thirteen 
4 talents.* 

In a short time Alexander became the only sub- 
ject of conversation. The grief in whicli I w^as ab- 
sorbtd prevented me from observing him with atten- 
tion ; but I afterwards made inquiries concerning him 
of an Athenian who had long resided in. Macedonia, 
from whom I received the following information. 

*Lycurg in Leocr. p. 153. Bemosth. de Coron. p. 514. 

^ Justin, lib. 9 cap. 4. ” Arrian, de Exped, Alexandr. lib. 7. 

p. 309. Pint in Alexandr. tom. i. p. 666 et 678. Id. A{>ophth. 
t. ii. p. 179 Quint Curt. hb. 6. c. 5. § 29. Solin, c. 9. Julian. 
Var. lib. 12. cap. 14 Antholog. lib. 4. p. 314. * Ap. 

Arfetot® «4. Alex c. 1. tom. ii. p. 605. ^ Flut. in Alex, 

p Aul. Gtll. lib. 5. c. 2. ♦ 70,200 livres (29251.) 
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This prince unites with great abilities and wit an 
insatiable desire of obtaining knowledge/ and a natn- 
1 al taste for the arts, which he protects without being 
greatly skilled in them. His conversation is ex- 
tremely pleasing; he displays the utmost affability 
and fidelity in the intercourse of friendship,'* and 
great elevation in his sentiments and ideas. Nature 
has imjdanted in him the germ, and Aristotle has 
explained to him the nrinciples of evei y virtue. But 
amid stieh numerous advantages, he is actuated by a 
passion injurious to himself, and which may perhaps 
prove destructive to the human race — I mean the 
inordinate thirst of dominion, which is so conspi- 
cuous in his eyes, air, words, .md minutest actions, 
tliat every one who approaches him feels himself 
penetrated with respect and fear.*^ He would aspire 
to be the sovereign* of the whole world,* and the 
single depositary of human knowledge.** Ambition 
and a 11 those dlustrious qualities which we admire in 
Philip arc found albo in liis son ; but with this dif- 
ference, that in the former they arc mingled with 
qualities by which they are attempered ; while in the 
latter, firmness degenerates into obstinacy, the love of 
glory into phrensy, and courage into fury; for his 
will is as inflexible as Destiny, and rises with re- 
doubled violence against every obstacle,® as the tor- 
rent impetuously rushes over the rock which ob- 
structs it in its course. 

* Isocr. Epist. ad, Alex. t. i. p. 466. * Plut. in Alex. t. i. 

р. 677. ^ uElian. Var. Hist. lib. 12. c. 14. * Plut. in Alex, 

t. i. p. 680, * Id. ibid, p, 668. Ap. Aristot. Rhet. ad Alex. 

с. 1. 1. ii. p, 609. * Plut, in Alex, t, i. p. 680. 
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Philip employs diftVrent rin ,nis to attain his end ; 
but Alexander knows no other ijian his sword. Philip 
did not blush to dispute the }>rize <it the Olympic 
games with private individuals; hut Alexander wished 
that kings alone might be his antagonists.' It seems 
as if a secret sentiment incessantly admonished the 
former, that he had arrived at the elevation to which 
he had attained only by dint of his labours and efforts ; 
and the latter, that he was boiu in the bosom ot 
greatness.* 

Jealous of his fathe!. h would wish to surpass 
him; and emulous of Aelid ■ he will endeavour to 
equal him. He considers Achilles as the griatcst of 
heroes, and Homer as the 6rst of j)oets,'' because he 
has immortalized Achilles. There are several features 
ijj which Alexander resembles the model he has 
chosen. He posses.ses the sam*^ violence of disposi- 
tion, the sairu' impetuosity in battle, and the same 
saisibilitv of sotil. He once said that Achilles was 
the most fortunate of n>ortals, bec ause he had jios 
i^ssed sucli a friend as P ,trochis, and been ec lebratr* 
by* such a panegyrist as donien’ 

The negociation of Alexander was not protraeteeb 
The Athenians accepted the proffered })eace, thc' con- 
ditions of which were extremely mild. Philip even 

^ Plut. in Alex. p. 666 Id. Apt)phth. t. ii. p. 179. * See 

the comparison between Philip and Alexander, in the ex* client 
WHtory of the former of thc»se princes, griven to the public in 
1740 by M Olivier of Marseilles (t, ii. p. 4^5.) > Plut. in 

Alex. p. 067 Id. de Fort. Alex. orat. 1. 1. ii. p. 327, 331, &c* 
Dion. Chrysost. de Rcgn. Orat. p. 19, i Plut. in Alex. t. i. 
p. 672. Ciccr. pro Arch. c. 10. t. v. p. 316. 
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n'stored to them the Isle of Samos, which he 
haci taken some time before. He ouly required that 
they should send deputies to the congress whicli he 
was about to convene at Corinth, to deliberate on 
the general interests of Greece.^ 


IN THE AKCilONSHlP OF PIIRYNICHUS. 

The 4th year of the llOth Olympiad. 

( Fujia the I7th of Jnbi of the yeer 337, to the 7th cf Faly tf the yeoir '336, 
I'^hre Christ,) 

The Lacedaemonians refused to send any deputies 
to the congress held at Corinth. Philip complained 
of their neglert with haughtiness, but only received 
the following answer: “ If you imagine yourself to 
be grown gi'catci- since your victory, measure your 
shadow ; you will find that it has not lengthened a 
single inch.”'" Philij) irritated, replied : “ If I enter La- 
conia, I will drive you all out of the country.” They 
returned him for answer the siiigle word — “ If,”* 

But an objetl of greater importance prevented 
him from carrying his threats into execution. The 
deputies of almost all the states of Greece being;, 
assemhled, the king first proposed to them to termi- 
nate all the dissensions Ity which the Greeks had t^ 
tlien been divided, and establish a permanent couj)£il 
to watch over the preservation of universal peace. 
He afterwards represented, that it was tinleto 
vengeance for the injuries and insults that Greece' 
had fonnerly suffered from the Persians, and to carry 

^ Plat, in Alex. tom. i. p. 681. ' Id. in Phoc. t. i. p. 748. 

■" Id. AjJOphtJi. Lncon. tom. ii. p. 218. " Id. de Garrul. t. ii. 

p. 511, 
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the war into the dominions of the Great Kii%.“ Both 
these propositions were received with ajiplahse ; and 
Philip was unanimously chosen general of the Grecian 
army, with the most ample powers. The number of 
troops which (uich city should furnish was fixed at 
the .s;i!T»e time; and amounted in the whole to two 
huiidred tliousand foot,* and fifteen thousand horse, 
without including the Macedonians, or the forces of 
the barbarous natiijns w*hich had been subjected by 
Philip.’’ After these resolutions had passed, the king 
.returned to Macedon to prepare for this glorious 
expcditioii. 

The liberty of Greece then expired.’ This coun- 
try, so fruitful in groat men, will long be held in 
servitude by the kings of Mat’edon. At this period 
I left Athens, notwiflistanding f;vei*y endeavour to 
induce me to prolong my stay j and returned into 
Scythia, divested of those prejudices which had dis- 
gusted me with my country. I now reside among a 
.people who inhabit the banks of the Borysthenes, 

' where I cultivate n sruall farm which once apper- 
tained to the sage Anacharsis my anc^estor. I there 
enjoy the tranquillity of solitude ; and I might add, 
all the pleasures of friendship, if the losses of the 
heart could ever be repaired. In my youth I sought 
happiness among enlightened nations ; in a more 
advanc.ed age I have found repose among a people 
who are only acquainted with the gifts and enjoy- 
ments of Nature. 

® Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 478. ’’ Justin, lib. 9. c. 6, Oros- 

lib. 3. c. 14. Ores. lib. 3. c. 13. 
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Note i, — Chap, lxxvi. — Page 83. 

On an Inscription relative to the Festivals of Delos. 

In the year 1739, the Earl of Sandwich [nought from Athens to J.on- 
clon a marble, on which was engraven a long inscription. It contains 
the statement of the sums that were due to the tcinph.! of Delos, both 
from individuals and from entire cities, 'riie sums which had been 
paid, and those which liad not, are specified. It aiso states tlie i'\pense 
of the Theoria, or deputetion of the Athenians, viz. I 'or the crown of 
gold presented to the god, the workmanship included, !/>0() tiraclnnas 
(1350 livres — ,^>67. 5s.) , for the tripods given to the victors, the work- 
manship likewise included^ 1000 draclunas (90(> livres — 367. 10>.) ; for 
the architheori, a talent (5400 livres — 925l.) ; for the captain of the 
galley which carried the Theoria, 7000 drachmas ((>300 livres— 
969I. iOs.)} for the purchase of 109 oxen for sacrifice, 8415 drachmas 
(7573 livres— 3 15/. 1 Is. 3d), &c. &c. 

This inscription, which has been elucidated by Mr. Taylor («) and 
Father Corsini, (/;) is of the year before Christ 373 or 372, and precedes 
the time in which I suppose Anacharsis to have travelled by only about 
ihirty-two years. 


Note n. — Chap, lxxix. — Page 146. 

Whether the ancient Greek Philosophers admitted tfie Unify of God. 

The first apologists for Christianity, and several modern authors, 
after their example, have maintained that the ancient philosophers 

(a) Marmor Sandvicense, cum Comment, et Notis Joan. Taylor. (h) Cor- 
«n. Dissert in Append, ad Not Gnccorum. 
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acknowledged only one God. ^ther moderns, on the contrary, affirm 
that the passages which favour this opinion are only to be understood 
of Nature, the soul of the world, or the sun ; and place almost all these 
philosophers among the number of the Spinozists and atheists, (oa) But 
some critics have at length appeared, who, after having long applied 
themselves to the study of the philosophy of the ancients, have chosen 
jd[ie just mediuiii between these two opinions. Among the number of 
these are Bi ucker and Mosheim, from whose researches 1 have derived 
considerable information. 

Several causes contribute to render this important question obscure : 
I shall proceed to point out some of them ; but I must first premise that 
the inquiry principally relates to the philosophers who preceded Ari- 
stotle andJPlato; because it is of these only that I have spoken in my 
work. 

1. The greater part of these endeavoured to explain the formation 
and preservation of the universe by the qualities of matter alone j and 
this method w'as so general, that Anaxagoras was censured for not 
having either always followed or never employed it. As, in the expla- 
nation of particular facts, he had recourse sometimes to natural causes^ 
and sometimes to that Intelligence which, according to him, reduced 
chaos to order, Aristotle reprehends him solving difficulties by the 
machinery of a Divinity, (b) and Plato for not having exhibited to us in 
each phenomenon the ways of the Divine \/is(lom. (r) We] cannot 
therefore conclude from the silence of the ^irst natural philoso[)hers 
that they did not admit a God, (d) or from some of their expressions 
that they meant to ascribe to matter all the perfections of the Divine 
Being. 

2- Of all the philosophical works which were extant in the time of 
Aristotle, we only possess a part of his writings ; a part of those of 
Plato ; a small treatise, by Pythagorean Timaeus of Locris, on the soul 
of the world ; and a treatise on the universe, by Ocellus of Lucania, 
another disciple of Pythagoras. As the design of Ochllus in this tract 
wai less to explain the formation of the world than to prove its eternity, 
he had not occasion to introduce the agency of a Deity. But, in one of 
his works, a fragment of which has been preserved by Stobieus, he ^id, 
that harmony preserves the world, and that God is the author of that 
iiarmony. (e) I wish not, however, to rest on his authority; but 
Tixnseus, Plato, and Aristotle, have expressly taught the unity of God ; 
and that not in cursory digressions, but in continued works, and the 
explanation of theii systems founded on this opinion. 


(oa) Mosheiiii in Cudw. c. 4. § ft6. tom. I p. 681. (hb) Aristot. Metaph. 
Hb. 1. c. 4* t. p. 844. (c) Plat, in Phxdon. t. i. p., 98. (d) Brack. 1 1, 

p. 469 et 111^ (f) SU)b. Eclog. Pbys, lib. 1. c, 16, p. 32. 
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The wn^iigs of the other philosophers are lost. We only possess *a 
few fragments of them, some of which declare expressly in favocif of 
this doctrine j while others, though the number of these is very incon- 
siderable, seerp to contradict it. Among the latter, there are some 
which are susceptible of different explanations, and others which have 
been collected and altered by authors of a different sect ; such, for in- 
stance, as that Velleius whom Cicero introduces in his work on the 
Nature of the Gods, and whom he charges with having more than 
once disfigured the opinions of the ancients, (y') If, from snch doubtful 
testimonies, we should judge of the opinions of the ancient idiilosophers, 
we should be in danger of acting by them as Father Hardouin, from a 
few detached expressions pei verted from their true meaning, has by 
Descartes, Malebranche, A maud, and others, whom he has accused of 
atheism. 

3. The first philosophers laid it down as a principle, that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, (g) Hence they concluded either that the 
world had always existed snch as it is, or that, at least, matter is 
eternal, (h) On the other hand, there existed an ancient tradition, ac- 
cording to which all things had been arranged in order by the Supreme 
Being, (i) Many philosophers, unwilling to give up either the principle 
or the tradition, endeavoured to reconcile them. Some, as Aristotle, for 
example, said, that this Being had formed the world from all eternity 
and others, with Plato, tlat he had produced it in time, and from a 
pre-existing matter, without form, and destitute of the perfections 
which appertain only to the Supreme Being. (/) Both were so far from 
imagining that their opinion was injurious to the belief of a Deity, that 
Aristotle did not hesitate to acknowledge God as the first cause of 
motion, (m) and Plato to ascribe to him alone the order of the uni- 
verse,. (n) But though the most ancient philosophers were unacquainted 
with a creation, properly so called, many learned critics are decidedly of 
opinion, that they are not to be considered as atheists, (o) 

■ ' r ' 

^ (/) Sam. Parker. Disput. de Deo, disput 1. sect. 6 p. 16. ‘Reimman. Hist: 
Atheism, c, ^2. $ 6. p. 166. Bruck. t. i. p. 736. Mosheim in Cudw. c. i. J 7. 
not. (y) t. i. p. 16. (g) Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 1. cap. t. i. p. 316. 

Id. dc Gener. et Corrupt, lib. 1, c. 3. t. i. p. 499. A. Id. de Xen. c. 1. tom. i. 
p. 1241. Democr. ap. Diog. I^ert. lib. 9. § 44, &q. 6cc. (h) Mosbehn, in 
Cudw. c. 1. § 31.* t, i. p. 64. (i) De Mund. ap. Aristot. c 6. tom. i. p. 610. 

(k) Aristot. de Ccelo. lib. 2. c. 1. t. i. p. 452. Id. Metaph lib. 14. cap. 7, t. ii. 
^ p. 1001. (1) Plat, in Tim. t.iii. p. SI, &c. Cicer. de Nat. Deor, lib. 1. c. 8. 

t. ii. p. 403. (m) Aristot. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 7. t. ii. p. 1000, &c. (n)Plat. 

in Urn. Mosheim de Creat. ex Niliilo, $ 16, &c. ap. Cudw. tom; ii. page 310, &c. 
(v) CudvK. c. 4. § 7. t. i. p. 276. Beaus(»br. Hist, du Manich. lib. 5. c. 5. t ii. 
p* 239. Bruck. Hist. Philos, tom. i. p. 508. Zhnmcrm. de AtlKiNm. Plat, iu 
Ain«n. litter., t. xii. p. 387. 
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4- The ancients in general annexed a quite different idea to tlic 
•vords incorpmealf mmaterial, mfiplcy from that which they con\'ey to 
)s. (p) Some, it is true, appear to have conceived the Deity as a pure, 
ndivisible, and unextended substance ; (y) but by spiritual substance 
he greater part only understood an infinitely subtle matter, (r) This 
irtOT subsisted during a long succession of ages, (s) and is even found in 
the writers whom the church reveres; and, according to some learned 
men, may be admitted without meriting the charge of atheism. (/) 

5. Besides the loss of the philosophical works wbicli 1 have men- 
tioned aljove, we have to lament that servitndt to which the ancient 
philosophers were reduced. The people contemned and ridiculed their 
gods, but would admit of no change in their religions opinions. Anaxa- 
goras had said that the sun was only a red-hot stone, or a plate of 
burning metal. («) He deserved censure as a natural })hilosopher, I'or 
advancing so absurd an opinion ; but he was accusi^d of impiety. Simi- 
lar examples had long accustomed the philosophers to conceal their 
real sentiments; and hence the secret doctrine which it was not per- 
mitted to reveal to the profane. It is very difficult, says Plato, (a ) to 
form a just idea of the Author of the universe ; and, even could we 
conceive it, wc must be careful not to make it public. Hence those 
equivocal expressions which, in some measure, reconcile error and truth. 
The name of God is among the number ; the application of which, by 
an ancient abuse, had been extended to wl^itevcr tliroiighout the uni- 
verse excites our admiration, or is excellent among men for influence or 
power. It is found in the mo.st religious autliors, sometimes used in 
the singular, and sometimes in the plural number y{y) and, by its alter- 
nate appearance under each of tlicse forms, both the jiopulacc and the 
learned w^ere equally satisfied. A^'heri, therefore, an author gi\es the 
name of God to nature, to the soul of the world, or to the stars, we 
ought to inquire in wdiat sense he employed the w(>rd ; and whctliei , 
above all these subjects, he did not place one God the author of all 
things. 

6. The remark is especially applicable to tw'o opinions which were 
generally received among the nations of antiquity. THe first of thdl^e 
supposed that, above llie race of mortals,,there were genii, appointed to 

(p) Brack, t. i. p. 690. Mosheim. in Cudw. c. 4. § 24. p. 630. (ij) An- 
axagor. ap. Aristot. Mctapli. lib. 1. c. 7- t. ii. p. 851, A ; de Aniiii. lib. 1. c. 2. 
t. i. p. 620, I) ; lib. 3, c. 6. p. 652, E (r) Mosheivn. in Cuciw. c. 1. J 26. 
t. i. p. 47. not. (y). Id. in c. 5. § 3. t. ii. p. 360. Beausobr. 3 list, du Maiiich. 
liv. 4. c. 1. t. i. p. 474 ; c- 2. y». 482. (s) JVIosbeim. not. (1), in Cudw. c. 5. 

sect. 3. § 26. t. ii. )v 434. (t) Mosheim, in Cudw. c, 3. § 4. torn. i. p, 136. 

Beauistobra Hist, du Manich. liv. 3. c. 2. t. i. p. 485. (w) Plut. dc Supers!, 

t p. 169. F. Soiioii. ap. Diog. Laert. lib 2. $ 12. Euseb. Pr®p. Evan.- lib. 14* 
i n. 750. (x) Plat, in Tim. t, iii. p. 28, (i/J Xen. Plat. . 
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regulate the progress of tlie universe. If this idea did not derive its 
origin from an ancient and venerable tradition, it must at l|jast have 
taken birth in those countries in which the sovereign confided the 
government of his kingdom to the vigilance of his ministers. It appears, 
in fact, that the Greeks received it from those nations who livetl under 
a monarchical government :(z) and*, besides, the author of a work falsely 
attributed to Aristotle, but nevertheless very ancient, observes, that, since 
it is unsuiUible to the dignity of the king of Persia to attend to all the 
minute affairs of his government, an inspection so laborious is less suit- 
able to the Supreme Heing. (a) 

The second opinion had for its object tliat continuity of actions and 
re-actions which are observable throughout nature Particular souls 
were imagined to r-sidc ir the loadstone, (^') an(: in all bodies which 
appeared to contain a principle of motion and life ; .and a universal 
soul was supposed to be diffused throughout all the }>arts of this great 
w^ole. This idea was not contrary to the truth 5 for we certainly may 
be permitted to say that God has enclosed in matter an invisible agent, 
or vital principle, which directs its operations, (c) But, by a consequence 
of that abuse of which I have before spoken, the name of God was 
^olnetime? given to the genii, and to the soul of the world 5 and hence 
the accusations brought against many philosophers and in particular 
against Plato and Pythagoras. 

As the former, as 1 ijave ah'eady said, employs the name of God 
sometimes in the singular, and sometimes in the plural, (c^) he has lieen 
accused of inconsistency, (e) The answer to this charge was easy. In 
his Tima?us, Plato, explaining his ideas in a regular manner, says that 
God formed the universe ; and that he committed the government of it 
to subiiltern gods, or genii, the works of his hands, the depositories of 
his power, and obedient to his commands. Here the distinction between 
the Sujireme God and the other deities is so clearly expressed, that it is 
impossible it should be mistaken ; and Plato might attribute both to 
tile sovereign and his ministeis the same views, and solicit from both 
the same favours. If he sometimes gives the name of God to the world, 
the heavens, the stars the earth, &:c. it is manifest that he only means 
the genii, and the souls that God has dispersed through the different 
parts of the universe to direct its motions. I have found nothing in his 
other works which contradicts this doctrine. • 

The accusations against Pythagoras are not less heavy, and do not 
appear to be better founded. He admitted, it is said, a soul diffused 
throughout all nature, and closely united with all beings, wliich it 

(?) Plut. de Orac. Def. t. ii. p. 415. (a) Be Mund. ap. Aristot. c. 6 . t. i. 

page 611. * (b) Thales ap. Aristot. de Anim. lib. 1 . cap. 2 . tom i. p. 620. D. 

(c) Cud\ffr. c. 3. § 2. t. i. p. 99, Mosheim ibid. (</) Plat, in 'I’iin. torn, iii, 
p. 27. Id. de Leg. lib. 4 . tom. ii. p. 716, &c. ficc. (c) Cicer. de Nal. Beor. 

lib. 1 . c*; 12., t ii. p. 406. Bayle. Conlin. des Feus. t. iii. j 26. 
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moves, preserves, and incessantly reproduces; the eternal prinpiplc 
from wl\ich our souls Jbave emanated, and to which he gave the name 
of God. (J) It is added, that, since he had no other idea of the 
Divine Being, he ou^hi to be considered as an atheist. 

Some learned critics, however, have undertaken his defence against 
this accu&ation ^ (g) which is solely founded on a small number of pas- 
sages capable of a more favourable interpretation. Whole volumes 
would bc arei ly suffice to give even an abridgment of wiiat has been 
written for and against this philosopher. I shall confine luyself to a 
few n flections. 

It cannot be proved that Pythagoras confotlndcd the soul of the 
world with the Deity ; but, on the contrary, e> ery thing concurs to 
incline us to believe that he considered them as distinct. As we can 
only judge what his real sentiments were from those of his disciples, let 
us examine in what mvinner some of the latter have expressed them- 
selves in those fragments of th. ir writings that arc still preserved. 

God was not satisfied with having formed all things^ he still pre- 
serves and go^ erns them. (A) A general gives his orders to his army, a 
pilot to his mariners, and Cmd to the world. (?) He is vvith respect to 
the universe what a king is wiii\ respect to his kingdom. (4) The uni- 
verse could not sub ist if it were not directed by harriiony and provi- 
dence. (/) C»‘0(1 is good, wise, and happy io himself, r/n) He is con- 
tAidered as the father of gods and men, bec<^ise he diffiises his benefiU 
over all his subjects, i'v is the e(ptitul)lc legislator and enlightened 
precep'or, and governs all things with tmremitling vigilance. It is our 
duly to model our virtues after his, which are pure, and exempt from 
every gross afl’ection.'(w) 

A king who fulfils his duties is the image of God. (o) The. union 
which r igns iietw'ecn him and his subjects is the same with that whieli 
exists between (^od and the world, (p) 

Then is only one God, most exalted, most powerful, and who 
governs all things. There art* other deities who possess different 
degrees of |)oweT, and who obey his commands. They are with respect 
to him what the chorus is to tlie coryphseus, and what the soldiers dtre 
to the general. (^) 

(/) Cicer, de Nat Dcor. lib. 1. c. 11. t. ii. p. 40.5. . Clem, Alex, Cohort, ad 
Gcnl. p. 62. Miiiur. Felix p. 121. Cyrill. ap Brack, t. i. p. 107.^. Justin. 
Martyr. Cohort, ad Gent p. 20. < g) B'. ausohr Hist, du Maiih li. tiv. .5. c. 2. 

t. ii. p. 172. ReiiD mn, Histor. Atheism c. 20. p. 1.50 el alii ap. BnTk. t. i. 
p. 1081. (k) > heueid. ap, ^tob. serm. 46. p. 332. (i) Ar::liy\. ibid, 

senin. l. p. 15. (k) ibid, serm -i6. p^ue 3.30. (/) 11; -pod. ibid, 

serm. 101> p. 55.5. lie 26. (wi) Stbeiiokl, ibid, p, .332. ku\;yphLmt. ibid, 
p. 556^^^^|*5|^^Mhcnt:id. ibid. Archyt. ibid semi. 1. p. 1.3* (n) Uiotog. 

^ I'’cpb«nt. ibid. p. 304. (q) Oumtus. ibid. 
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Tliesc fragments so expressly contradict the idea which some have 
wished to give us of the opinions of Pythagoras, that several critics (r) 
have suggesLed that their authenticity is doubtful ; but their opinion has 
been combated by other learned men equally versed in criticism. (i:) 
And, in fact, the doctrine contained in these fragnu n's is conformable 
to that of Tirnrens, who expressly distinguishes the Supreme Being from 
the soul of the world, which he supposes to have been produced by that 
Being. But it has beett pretended that he had altered tlie sy stem of his 
master. ( / ;» 'riius, to condemn Pythagoras, it shall sudice to adduce 
some passages, collected by writers who were posterior by five or six 
hundred years to that philosopher, and who possibly mistook the true 
sense of his words ; anrl, to justify him, it shall no^ ' sufRcient to cite 
a multitude of autlioi ries wd icli depose in his favour, and especially 
that of one of his disciples wtio lived almost at the same time with him ; 
and w^ho, in a woik which has been iransmitied to us entire, explains 
a system connected in all its parts! 

Wc may, however, after the example of several able critics, recon- 
cile the testimony of I'imaeus with the opposite testimonies which arc 
brought against him, Pythagoras acknowledged one Supreme God, 
the author and presener of the world j a Being infinitely good and 
wise, who extends his providence overall things. I’ais is attested by 
'riinaous, and the other Pythagoreans of whose works the fragments 4 
have cited above are ilic rtlnains. Pythagoras supposed that God 
vivifies the world by a soul so connected with matter that it cannot be 
separated from it. ThivS soul may he considered as a subtle fire, as a 
pure llanun Som': Pythagoreans gave it the name of God, because they 
bestowed that nanic on every thing which came out of the hands of the 
Supreme Being. This, unless I am mistaken, is the only manner in 
which those passages which occasion doubts concerning the orthodoxy 
of Pythagorab can be explained. 

Lastly, It is [)ossibIe that some Pythagoreans, wnshing to present us 
with a sensible image of the action of God upon a!l nature, have 
thought that he exists undivided in every place, and that he informs the 
universe as our soul informs our body. This is the opinion which the 
high priest of Ceres seems to attribute to them in chapter xxx. of this 
•work. I made use of it in that place, that 1 might repeat the expres- 
sions of the authors J have cited in the margin, and not decide on 
questions which ii is equally difficult and useless to discuss. For, m 
fact, it is not from some equivocal expressions, and a long train of 
principles and consequences, that we must judge of the real sentiments 
of Pythagoras j but, by his practical morality, and especially by that 


(r) Conring. et Thomas, ap. Brack, t. i. p. et 110?. ($) Fabr BTi 

Cira^c. t. i. p. 52. (t) Brack, t. i. p. 109.'i, 
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nistitution which hr founded, of the associates, in which he made it 
one of the principal duties to meditate on the Divinity ; (m) to consider 
tlieinselves as ever in hi-, presmc'' ; and to merit his favours by various 
kinds of ahsiinenre, bv ]^r;’.v<'r. meditaiion, and purity of heart, fa?) It 
must he cnn'Vssid that tlit ^e psons exercises are little suitable to a so- 
ciety of S|);iioz!Sls. 

7. I, el ns rHiW bear the author of flie Ihou^hts on the Comet: 

\A hat i" ih(‘ ^taie of the question, when we reason ythilosophically 
concernim.’ the unity of Cod ? It is to inquire whether there Ix' an In- 
teliigenee perlectlv simple, tolallv distinct from matter and the form of 
Otc wotM, and nhit h produces all l]iinp;s. J I (‘ who affirms this, be- 
lieves there is hot oik' < 'od ; but he who does not affirm ii, how much 
soever he may ridieuie the numerous deities of paL^anlsm, and dcclartf 
his ahliorrenee of a multitude of ^ods, must in reality admit an infinity 
of p;ods.’‘ Bavle adds, tlial it would be very difficult to find, among 
the writers of aniitjuitv, anv who have admitted the unity of God, 
Avitlioiit undersiaiuling «a coinponnd subslancc. • Now, siudi a .sub- 
stance is only one inqiroperly, and by an abuse of terms ; or under the 
arbilrary notion of a certain whole, or a collective being.” (j'/^ 

If to he ranked among ilie number of polytheists it is sunicieni not 
to entertain just ideas concerning the nature of spirits ; w^e must, ac- 
cording to Bayle Ihmself, condemn not tJtjfly Pytliagoras, Plato, vSocrates, 
and all the ancients, (2) but likewise alimfst all those who, down to our 
times, have written on the^e subjects. For let us observe wdiat he says 
in his Dictionary : (rt) “ Until the time of M. Descartes, all our doc- 
tors, nd\' ther divines or philosophers, had ascriht'd extension to spirits; 
infinite to God, and finite to angels and rational souls. It is true, they 
maintain that this extension is not material, nor composed of parts ; 
and that spirits exist entire in every part of space that they occujiy. 
Hence arc derived tlirce binds of local jiiesencc ; the first that of bodies, 
the second tluU. of created sj)irits, and the third that of God. '^I’he 
Cartesians have overthrown all these opinions; they say that spirits 
have no kind of extension, or local presence; but their doctnine has 
been rejected as absurd. We may therefore say that all our philoso- 
phers and divines w ill leach, conformably to the popular idea, that tlie 
substance of C/od is extended through infinite space. But it is certain 
that this is to ruin on the one side what they have erected on the other; 
it is in fact again to attribute to God that materiality which they had 
denied to consistent wdth his nature.” 

The (jucsUjn, therefore, is not such as it has been stated by Bayle ; 

(it) Pint. ,.a Nuin t. i. p. 69. Clem, Alex. Strom. lib. 5 p. 686. Aur. Carni, 
(,r) Iambi, c. 16- |» 57 Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1313. Bind. Sic Excerpt. A'ai. 
p. 24-5 et 246. {vj Bayle Cnntin. des Pens. t. Hi. §66, (») Mosbeini. in 

Cudw. c. 4). § 27 , not. (n), p, 684. (rt) Art. Simonide. not. E- 
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but turns on the inquiry whether Plato, and other philosophers 
antecedent to Plato, have atrknowlcd^ed one Fijvi Being, eternal, 
infinitely intelligent, and infinitely wise and good, who has form- 
ed the universe from all eternit}^ or in time ; wlio preserves and 
governs it by himself" or by his ministers ; and who has apyiointed, 
in this world or in another, rewards to virtue, and punishments for 
guilt. These doctrines are clearly expressed in the writings of almost 
all the ancient pliilo^ophers. If they arc accompanied by gross errors 
concerning the essence of the Deity, we reply that these authors did not 
perceive them, or at least did not believe that they destroyed the unity 
of the Supreme Being. (/’) We will likewise affirm, that it is not just 
to reproach writers who are no more, with const'e«>''!jces which they 
wouhl probably have rejected, had they known the danger to which 
tiiey were exposed, (c) We likewise declare that it is not our inten- 
tion to maintain that the philosophers of wliom we speak entertained 
e(|ually just ideas of the Deity with ourselves ; but only that they were 
in general as remote from atheism as from polytheism. 


Note hi. — Chap, lxxxix. — Page 154. 

On the Moral Theolfgy of the andent Greek Philosophers. 

The first writers of the church carefully collected .such testimonies 
of the poets and Crociaii philosophers as were favourable to the opinion 
o(“ the unity of God, that of a providence, and other truths equally 
c.ssential. {d) 

They believed also that they ought to cornjiarc the morality ol" 
Christianity with that \vhich the ancient philosophers have taught to 
various nations ; and acknowledge that the latter, notwithstanding its 
imperfection, had prepared the minds of men to receive the much more 
pure precepts of the former. (<?) 

In these modern times, several works have appeared, which treat 
on the religious doctrines of the jiagans ; {/) and some truly learned 
critics, after having investigated the subject w ith the most careful atten- 
tion, have acknowledged that, on certain points, it merits the highest 
encomiums. The following is the testimony of M. Freret with reipect 

(h) Moslieim. Dissert, de Great, ap. Cudw. t. ii. p, 5il5. (c)Id. inCudw. 
c. 4. t. i. p. 685. (d) Cloiii. Alex. Strom, lib. 5 et 6. Lafitaut. Diviii. iii.stjt. 

lib. 1. c. 5. August, dc Civit. Dei. lib. 8. c. 9 ; lib. 18. c. 47. Eusi b. Pra^par. 
Evang. lib. 11. Minuc. Felix, &c. &c. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. ]>. 

366, 376, &.C. (y ) Mourg. Plan. Tlieolog. du Pylhagor. Thomassin, Metli. 
d’enseigner les Lettres Hum. Id, Meth. d’enseiguer la Pbilosoyibie. Buriguy, 
Theolog. Paienii. CndTv. Syst. Iiitelieet. pas.*<im. 
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to the most essential of its doctrines : The Egyptians and the Greeks, 
therefore, knew and adored the Supreme God, though in a manner un- 
worthy of him/’ (g) As to their morality, let us hear the celebrated 
Huet bishop of Avranches : Ac mihi quidem scBpenumero contigit, ut cum 
ea legerem quee ad vitam recti prohique insHtuendamy vel a Platone, vel ah 
Aristotle, vel a Cicerone, vel ah Epicteto tradita sunt, mihi viderer ex alt- 
quibus Ckristmiorum scriptis caperenormampietatis. (A)* 

Authorised by such great examples, and obliged by the plan of my 
work to give a sketch of the moral theology of the Greeks, 1 am never- 
theless far from supposing that it can enter into competition with that 
taught by Christianity. Without expatiating on the excellences which 
distinguish the work of Divine Wisdom, 1 shall confine myself to a 
single article. The legislators of Greece were satisfied with saying. 
Honour the gods. The gospel says. Thou shall love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself ', (*) Saint Augustin affirms 
that this law, which contains within it, and gives life to all the rest, 
was in part known to Plato, (k) But what Plato taught in this respect 
was only a consequence of his theory concerning the sovereign good ; 
and had so little influence on the morality of the Greeks, that Aristotle 
declares it would be absurd to say that we love Jupiter, (t) 

Note iv, — Chap. lxxx.-^'Page l 66 . 

On some Citations in this Work. 

At the period which I have chosen, hymns and other poems were 
circulated in Greece, which were attributed to very ancient poets : but 
persons of learning knew so well they were not authentic, that Ari- 
stotle even doubted w^hether any such poet as Orpheus had ever ex- 
isted. (m) Afterw'ards the most celebrated names were placed at the 
head of a number of writings, the true authors of which were unknown. 
Such are some treatises found at present in the editions of the works of 
Plato or Aristotle, I have quoted them sometimes under the names of 
those great men, for brevity, and because they are inserted in their 
works. 

(g) Def. de la Chronol. p. 379 et ’380. Qi) Huet, Alnetan. Quest, lib. f. 
p. 92. * For frequently while 1 have read the moral lessons inculcated in the 

works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, or Epictetus, I have imagined that I was read- 
ing the pious precepts of Christian writers, (i) Luke, chap. x. v. 27. (k) Au- 
gust. de Civit. Dei, Hb. 8. c. 9. (i) Aristot. Magn. Mor. |ih. 2. c. 11. t. u. 

p. 187. D. (m) Cicer. de Nat. Bcort Ub. t, c. 38. t. ii. p. 429. 
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Note V. —Same Chap.— Page 167. 

\)n i^te Number qf Theatrical Pieces extant in Greece towards the Middle of 
the Fourth Century hrfore Christ. 

On the authority of Suidas, Athen®U9, and other authors, whose 
testimonies have been collected by Fabricius, (n) 1 have made the 
number of these pieces amount to about three thousand. The estimates 
of the same writers, with respect to each article in particular, do not 
merit equal regard. But it must be obser\^ed, that they have cited a 
great number of dramatic authors who lived before the younger Ana- 
charsis, or in his time, without specifying the t>'nnber of pieces they 
wrote. If there be exaggeration on one side, there is omission on the 
other ; and the result cannot greatly differ from the estimate 1 have 
given. If, instead of confining myself to a particular period, 1 had fol- 
lowed the whole history of the Greek theatre, the number would per- 
haps have been tripled or quadrupled. For, in the few works which 
can be of use in the present inquiry, mention is made of about three 
hundred and fifty poets, who had written tragedies and comedies. ( 0 ) 

We only possess, entire, seven dramatic pieces of .^schylus, seven 
oj Sophocles, nineteen of |Euripide8, and eleven of Aristophanes ^ in 

whole, forty-four. To these may be added the nineteen comedies 
of Plautus, and the six of Terence, which are copies or imitations ol 
Greek comedies. 

Time has spared no branch of Grecian literature. Historical com- 
positions. works relative to the sciences, systems of philosophy, treatises 
on politics, morals, medicine, 8cc. have almost all perished. The 
writings of the Romans have experienced the same fate. Those of the 
Egyptians, the PhcEiiicians, and several other enlightened nations, have 
been lost in almost one general wreck. 

The copies of a work were formerly multiplied with so much hv 
bour, such great wealth was requisite to collect e\en a small library, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty that knowledge penetrated from 
one country to another, or was even preserved in the place where it had 
originated. This consideration ought to render us very circumspect 
with regard to the knowledge which we grant or refuse to the ancients. 

The defect of the means to preserve and communicate their dis- 
coveries, which so often obstructed the pliilosophers of antiquity injheir 
researches, is no longer an impediment to the moderns. The art of 
printing, that happy offspring of chance, and the most important per- 
haps of all inventions, facilitates and presences the intercourse of ideas 

(n) Pabr. Bibl. GrftC* t. i. p. 736. ( 0 ) Id. ibid, t, i, p. 663 et 7S6. 
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between all ages and nations. Knowledge once acquired can now. 
never become extinct ; and may perhaps be increased to a degree as 
much superior to that we at present possess, as our attainments in 
science are suj>erior to those of the ancients. The influence, wiiich the 
art of printing has hitherto had, and that which it may have in future 
on the minds of men, would be an excellent subject to discuss. 


Note vi. — Same Chap. 

On the Gnpki and Impromptus. 

The word griph signifies a net, and was the name given to 

certain enigmatical questions which w^ere sportively proposed during an 
entertainment, and which the guests were frequently puzzled to un- 
ravel. (p) Those who were unable to answer them was subjected to a 
forfeit. 

There were diflerent kinds of griphi. Some were properly enigmas. 
Such is the following : ** I am very large at my birth, and likewise in 
old age ; but very small when at maturity.” (y) ^ Shadow. — Such also 

is this : ** There arc two sisters who incessantly beget each other. (/•) 
Day and Night ; both which words are feni nine in Greek. 

Other griphi turn on the resemblance of names; as, (or example— 
“ What is that which is at once found on the earth, in the sea, and in 
the heavens ?” C*?) The dog., the serpent^ the bear. The names of these 
animals have been given to certain constellations. 

Others were formed by a play on letters, syllables, or words. It was 
required perhaps to recite a. verse which began with a certain letter, or 
one in which another certain letter was not found, or one which began 
and ended with certain syllables ; (/) or verses, the feet of which were 
composed of the same number of letters, or which might be transposed 
without injury to the sense or harmony. ( 7 ^) 

The latter griphi, and some others which I might adduce, fr) having 
some resemblance to the French logogriphes, I have thought 1 might he 
allowed to give them that name in Chap. xxv. of this work. 

The poets, and especially the writers of comedies, frequently made 
use of griphi. It appears that collections of them have been compiled > 
and it is one of these collections which I suppose Euclid to have had in 
his liljrary. 


(p) Suid. ill 'Pp'i(p, Schol. Aristoph. in Vesp. v. gO. (g) Theodcct. ap. 
Alhcn. lib. 10. r, i». p. 451. F. (r) Id. ibid. (.s) Id. ibid c. 20. page. 

B. (0 Id. ibid, c, 16. p. 448. 1>. (u) Theodcct. ap. Atlien, lib» 10. 

c. 20. p. 453. I), (r) Id. ibid. 
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, 1 have said in the same place that he also had in his library certain 

Impromptus 5 and have cited in the margin a passage from Athenaeus, 
who has given us six verses of Simonides, composed extempore. Some 
may lienct be inclined to inquire whether the practice which in Italy is 
called improvisating was known to the Greeks, who were endowed with 
an imagination at i^ast as lively as that of the Italians, and whose Ian- 
guage was still better adaptc^d to poetry than the Italian. The following 
are two facts, one of whicdi is prior by two centuries, and the other 
posterior hy three, to the time in which I suppose Anacharsis to have 
travelled, l. The first essays of tragedy were entirely extempore, and 
Aristotle gi\ es ns to understand that they were in verse, (y) 2. Strabo 

mentions a j)oet of 1 arsus in Cilicia, who lived in his time, and who 
could declaim in socli elegan* verse on any proposed subject, that he 
seemed to be immediately inspired by Apollo. He <'v.peci:illy succeeded 
in subjects for tragedy, (z) Strabo adds, that this talent was not un- 
common among the inhai)itants of Tarsus ; (o) and hence, no doubt, is 
derived the epithet Ihrsicus, which was given to certain poets who pro- 
duced, without premeditation, tragic scenes at the pleasure ol those by 
whom they w^ere requested, (b) 


(y) Aristot. de Poet. c. 4. t. ii. p. 654, E, ct 655. B. («) Strab, jib. 14. 
076. («) Id, ibid. p. C74, (b) Diog. Lulrt. lib. 4. § 58. Meiiag. ibid. 




ADVERTISEMENT 


CONCERNING 

THE FOLLOWING TABLES. 


I HAVE imagined that these Tables might be useful to those 
who should read, and also to tliose who should not read, the 
Travels of i .e Younger Anacharsis. 

The first contains the principal epochs of the Grecian 
history to the reign of Alexander. I have carefully examined 
them all ; and though I have chosen llie most able guides, I 
have not implicitly followed iheir opinion, but compared 
ihem with those of other chronologists. 

I have given tables of the measures, weiglits, and money 
of Atlieus ; because these frequently ocnir in my work. The 
Tables of the itinerary measures of the Romans were neces- 
sary to ascertain those of the Greeks. 

I have given no tables of the cubic measures of the an- 
cients, nor of the money of the different states ol‘ Gn ece ; 
because I have rarely had occasion to speak of < ^ , and 

have found only uncertainty in my inquiries couceim ; .hem. 

In subjects of this kind we fieqiieiitly c:m only obtain, 
by our most elaborate researches, the right to confess our 
ignorance ; and this 1 think that 1 have acquired. 



CONSENTS OF THE TABLES 


N.B. Three new Tables, marked with an asterisk, have been added to the twelve 
of the former Bdition, according to the wish of M. Barihelemy, fre- 
queiitlv recommended the subject of them to the Compiler of the Table of 
Illustrious Men. 

I. Principal Epochs of the Grecian History from the Foundation 
of the Kingdom of Argos to the end of the Reign of Alex- 
ander. 

♦IL Attic Months, with the names of die Festivals. 

•III. Trif>imals and Magistrates of Athens. 

♦IV. Greek Colonies. 

V. Names of Persons who have distinguished themselves in Litera- 
ture and the Arts, from the Arrival of the Phoenician Colony 
in ( ireece, to the establishment of the School of Alexander. 
VI. Names of illustrious Men, arranged in Alphabetical Order. 

VIL Roman Measures reduced to French (and English). 

VIII. Kotiian Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet 

IX. Homan Rices reduced to French Toises (and English Yards.) 

X. Roman M iles reduced to French loises (and English Miles, &c.) 

XI. Grecian Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet. 

XII. Stadia redviced to French Toises, Roman Miles (and English 
Measures.) 

XIII. Stadia estimated in French Leagues of 1'500 Toises each. 

XIV. Athenian Money reduced to French (and English), 

XV. Grecian Weights reduced to French (and English). 


Alphabetic Table of Comparative Geography adapted to the Travels 
of Anacharsis. 



TABLE I. 


Containing the principal Epochs of the Grecian History, from the 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Argos, to the End of the Reig7i 
of Alexander, 


It will be proper to premise that, for the dates preceding the first of the 
Olympiads, I have almost always followed the calculations of the late M. Freret, 
us he has given them either in his work entitled Defense de ta Chmiologk, or in 
the several jiapers ol’ which he is the author, in the Memoirs of the Academy oj 
Belles Leitres. In the dales posterior to the first Olympiad, 1 have commonly 
followed the Fasti Aliici of Father Corsini. 

/N. B. In this new Edition,^ S(w*eral dates have been corrected, and some 
others added, from ancient monnments, and the works of tlie most able chro- 
nologists, particularly that of the learned Larcher on the chronology of He- 
rodotus. 


Colony led by Inarchus to Argos 

Phoroneus, his son 

Deluge of Ogyges in Boeotia 

Colony of Cecrops to Athens 

Colony of Cadmus to Thebes 

Colony of Danaus to Argos 

Deluge of Deucalion in the environs of Parnassus, or in the 
southern part of Thessaly 

Birth of the arts in Greece . . . . 

lleigii of Perseus at Argos 

Foundation of Troy 


Veaff 
before C. 

1970 

1946 

1796 

16S7 

1594 

1586. 

1580 

1547 

1458 

1426 





EPOCHS. 


Birth of Hercules 

Arrival of Pelops in Greece 

Expedition of the Argonauts may be placed about the year 

Birth of Theseus 

First vi^ar of Thebes between Eteoclcs and Polyniccs, sons of 
CEdipus 

War of Theseus against Creon, king of Thebes . . 

Reign of Atreus, son of Pelops* at Argos 

Second war of Thebes, or war of the Epigoni . . . . 

Taking of Troy seventeen days before the summer solstice . 

Conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Heraclidse .... 

Death of Codrus, the last king of Athens ; and institution 
of the perpetual archons in that city 

Emigration of the lonians into Asia Minor, where they 
founded the cities of Ephesus, Miletds, Colophon, &c. 

Homer about the year 

Restoration of the Olympic Games by Iphitus 

Legislation of Lycurgus 

Death of Lycurgus 

Nicandei, son of Chanlaus, king of Lacedaemon ... 


Yeaijf^ 

b«fomC, 

1384 

1362 

1360 

1346 

i31 

1314 

1310 

1307 

1270 

1]$0 


1132 

1I3V 

s 

90() 

884 

845 

84] 

824 
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EIGHTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


(Jlvmp, yr, years 

be/, r, 

1 . Olympiad in which Corcebus gained the prize of the 

stadium, and which has since been made the prin- 
cipal aera of chronology 776 

(Eacn Olympiad contains four years ; each of which, 
beginning at the new moon that folio* the sum- 
mer solstice, corresponds to two Julian years, and 
includes the six last months of the first and the six 
first months of the following.) 

2. — 3. Theopompus, grandson of Charilaus, and nephew of 


Lycurgus, ascends the throne of Lacedaemon . . 770 

6. — 3. The people of Chalcis in Euboea send a colony to 

Naxos in Sicily 758 

I Foundation of Crotton. 

Foundation of Syracuse by the Corinthians . . v 757 
Foundation of Sybaris. 

6‘. — 3. Charops, first decennial archon at Athens .... 754 

7. — 1 . 'I’he people of Naj^os in Sicily send a colony to Catana 752 

y. — 2. Beginning of the first Messenian war 743 

14. — 1. End of the first Messenian war 724 

The double course of the stadium introduced at the 
Olympic games. 

18- — 1. Re-estabhshiiient of wrestling and the pentathlum at 

the Olympic games 7O8 

19* — 2. Phalantus^ a Lacedaemonian, conducts a colony to 

Tarentum 703 


SEVENTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

24. — 1. Creok, first annual archon at Athens 

3. Beginning of the second Messenian war .... 
About the same time the poet Tyrtaeus flourished. 

25. — 1. Race for chariots with four horses instituted at Olym- 

pia towards the year 

26. — 1. Institution of the Carnaean games at Sparta .... 
28.— 1. The second Messenian war ended by the taking of 

Eira 

A colony of Messenians, Pylians, and Methonaeans 
settle at Zancle in Sicily, which city afterwards 
takes the name of Messana 


684 

632 

680 

676 

668 

667 



EPOCHS. 


‘ja.s 


Ohjiup, Yr. 

2(). — 2. ' Cypselus obtains the throne of Corinth, and reigns 30 

years 

: By/antiuin founded by the people of Megara. 

33. — 1. i •'Phe eoinhat of the pancratium insliluled at the Olym- 

pic* games 

34. — 1. 'iVrpander, poet and musician of Lesbos, flourished . 

35. — I. Biiin of I’halcs of Miletus, founder of the Ionian 

school 

3. j Birth of Solon 

37. — 1. j Running and wrestling of children introduced at the 
Olympic games 

3g. — 1, Death of C’ypselus, tyrant of Sit^on. His son Peri- 

auder succeeds him . 

3g. — 1. Arclionship and legislation of Draco at Athens . 

41. — 1. Boxing l)eiween children instituted at the Olympic 

gi^toes 

42. — 1. Murder of the adherents of Cylon at Athens . . . 

Alcccus and Saj)pho flourished 

3. Birth of the philosopher Anaximander 

43. — 1. j Birth of Pythagoras 

I He died aged about nirie.ty years 


y^fnrif 
hff. ( 

1 6o3 


fl48 

()44 


(i40 

()3S 

63. 

()28 

624 

6l6 

6rj 

611 

610 

603 


SIXTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CIIKIST. 

44. — 2. Foundation of Massilia or Marseilles aOf) 

4. Eclipse of tlic sun predicted by I'hales, which took 
]>lace duriug the battle between Cyaxarcs king of 
the Medes and Alyatlcs king of I^ydia on the 21st 
of July, at a quarter past five in the morning . . fjiJJ 

Epiiueindes of Crete purifies the city of Athens from 
the pollution incurred by the murder of tlie adhe- 
rents of Cylon. 

46. — 1. Solon induces the council of the Ampbictyons to 
resolve to inarch their forces against the people of 



Cirrha, accused of impiety towards the temple of 
Delphi . 

596 

3. 

Archonship and legislation of Solon 

59* 

47 --I. 

Arrival of the sage A nacharsis at Athens .... 

692 

3. 

Pittacus begins to reign at Mytilene 

590 

48.-4. 

He retains the sovereign power during ten years. 
Taking and destruction of Cirrha. 

Competition of musicians instituted at the Pythian 



games 

68r> 

4tj.--4. 

These games were celebrated at Delphi in the spring. 
IRirst Pythiad, serving for an epoch to calculate the 



years in which the public games were celebrated 
at Delphi 

581 
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Oiptnp. }>. 

60 .— 1 . 


3. 

4 


3. 

4. 


67 — 3 . 
58.— 1. 


59.— 1. 


(ji.— 1. 

(j2.— l 
4 

t»3.— 2 
4 

04.-1 

3 

4 

65.-2 

66—4 

67.— 1 

4 


68.-1 

69.— I 


Vcart 


First attempts in comedy by Susarion ^ 

Pittacus abdicates the tyranny of Mytilene. 

Some years after Fhespis makes his first essays iu 
tragedy. 

Anaximander, pliilosopher of the school of Miletus, 

becomes celebrated 

.^sop flourished 

Solon travels into Egypt : arrives at Sardes .... 
Death of Periander, after a reign of seventy years. 

The Corinthians recover their liberty .... 
Cyrus ascends the throne. Beginning of the empire 

of the Persians 

Pisistratus usurps the sovereign power at Athens. 

He is driven from that city 

Solon dies aged eighty years. 

Birth of the poet Simonides of Ceos 

Re-establishment of Pisistratus 

The poet 'f^heognis flourished 

Burning of the temple of Delphi, afterwards rebuilt 

by the Alcmeonidae 

Battle of Thymbra. Croesus king of Lydia is defeated. 

Cyrus takes the city of Sardes 

Death of Thales, the philosopher. 

I’hespis represents his Alcestis. Prizes instituted for 

tragedy . i. 

Anacreon flourished 

Death of Cyrus. His son Cambyses succeeds him . 

Death of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens 

His sons Hippias and Hipparchus succeed him. 

Birth of the poet ^schylus 

Choerllus, the tragic author, flourished 

Death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, after a reign of 

eleven years 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, begins his reign in Persia . 

Birth of Pindar 

Death of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, killed by 

Harmodius and Aristogiton 

Darius retakes Babylon 

Hippias driven from Athens. 

Clisthenes, archon at Athens, increases the number 

of the tribes from four to ten 

Tumult at Croton against the Pythagoreans, who are 
driven out of Magna Graecia. 

Expedition of Darius against the Scythians ... 
Ionia revolts against Darius. Burning of Sardes . . 


\hof, C, 
580 


575 

574 

573 

563 

560 

559 

558 

557 

550 

548 

544 


536 

532 

521) 

527 

525 

524 


522 
521 
5 19 

513 

512 


6O9 


o ()8 

504 
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FIFTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


Oly/np, Y'. 
70.— 1. 




74.-4 


7.3— L 


2 . 


7(>.—3. 
77-— i. 


St'ars 


Race for chariots drawn by two mules introduced at 

the CBympic games , . 

Bi»-th of the plulosophcr Anaxagoras. 
iEschylus, at the age of twenty -five years, is a com- 
petitor for the prize in tragedy with Pralinas and 
C'hcerilus. 

Birth of Sophocles 

'The Samians seize on Zancle in Sicily 

Taking and destruction of Miletus by the Persians. 
Phrvnicu^^, the disciple of Thespis, makes it tlie 
subject of a tragedy. He first introduced fcinalc 

characters on the stage 

Birllt of Democritus. He lived ninety years. 

Blith of the historian Hellaiiirus, of Lesbos 

Gelon seizes on Gela 

Battle of Marathon, gained by^Miltiadcs the (iih of 

Boedromion (September 13th) 

Miluades having Ix^en unsuccessful in the siege of 
Paris, is prosecuted, and dies in prison .... 
Chionidi's of Athens brings a comedy on llic stage . 
Death of Darius king of Persia. Xerxes, his son, suc- 
ceeds him 

Birth of Tairlpides 

Gclon makes himself master of Syracuse. 

Birtli of Herodotus. 

Xerxes pMs.sc*s the winter at Sardes 

Xerxes crosses the Hellespont in the spring, and con- 
tinues there a month. 

Battle of Thermopylae, the fith of Hecatonibaeoii 
(August 7). — Xerxes arrives at Athens towards 

the cud of that month . 

Battle, of SaJaniis the 2()th of Boedromion (October 




4g!s 

497 


496* 

495 

491. 

490 

488 

487 


A 8 1 


480 


The same day the Carthaginians are defeated at Hi- 
rncra by (tcIoii. 

Birth of the orator Antiphon. 

Battles of Plata'a and Mycale, the 4th of Boedromion 

(2i?d of September) 4/8 

Taking of Sestos. 

Conclusion of the History of Herodotus. 

1 Death of Gelon. Micro, his brother, succeeds him . 474 

j The Walls of Athens rebuilt. 

! An eruption of Vesuvius 47 ~ 

! Banishment of Themhloclcs by the ostracism .471 
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Oft/mp. Vr, j 

77.—1. 


1. 

S?. 

4. 

7p.— 1. 

4. 

80 .— 1 . 

2m 

82 . — I . 

3, 

4. 

83. -3. 


84.— 1. 


3. 

85.-3. 

VOL 


K*a«r 


Victory of Cimon over the Persians near the river 

Euryniedon .... 

Birth of Thucydides. 

JEschylus and Sophocles dispute the prize of tragedy, 

which is adjudged to the latter 

Birth of Socrates, the 6ih of Thargelion, (June 6). 
Cimoii removes the bones ofTheseus to Athens. 
Dealli of Simon ides, aged a hundred years .... 

Death of Aristides . . . • 

Death of X<‘rxes. Artaxerxes Longimanus succeeds 
him, and reigns forty years ... ... 

Earthquake in L icedaeiiion 

'I'hird Messenian v ar. This war lasted ^en years. 
Meraehtus of Ephesus flemrished. 

Cimon le.ids a '.udy of Athenian troops lo the assist- 
ance of the Lacedannonians, who, suspecting them 
of perfidy, send them back ; which becomes a 
source of misunderstanding between the two 

states. Bamshnient of Cimon 

Birth of Hippocrates 

Ephialtes diminishes the authority of the Areopagus 

Birth of the orator l.ysias . 

Death of Aeschylus . . 

The Athenians under the conduct of Tolmides, and 
afterwards under that of Pericles, lay waste the 
coasts of Lacoilia. 

Cratinus and Plato, |X)ets of the ancient comedy . . 

Ion brings his tragedies on the stage . . . 

Death of Pindar. 

7 ruce for five years between the states of Peloponnesus ' 
and the Athenians concluded by Cimon, who had j 
been recalled from banishment, and who soon 

after led an army into Cyprus 

Death of Themistocles, aged sixty-five years. 

Cimon obliges the king of Persia to sign a treaty with 
the Greeks dishonourable to that monarch . . . 

Death of Cimon . 

The Eubceans and Megareans separate from the 
Athenians, who reduce them, under the conduct 

of Pericles ... 

Expiration of* the truce of five years between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Athenians. Another 
truce of thirty years. 

The philosophers Melissus, Protagoras, and Empi- 

‘ docles, flourished 

Herodotus reads his History at the Olympic games . 
Pericles remains without competitors. He had taken 
part in the government for twenty-five years’ be*'* 
fore, and enjoyed ah almost absolute power during 
fifteen years after. 

Euripides, aged forty -three years, gains the prize for 

tragedy for the first time 

The Athenians send a colony to Amphipolis . . . 


a 

470 

409 

463 
467 

465 

464 


46 \ 
460 

459 

456 


455 

462 


4.')0 

419 


446 


444 

444 


442 

438 


* VI. 
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Olymp, Yr. j 
83.-3. 1 


86 . — 1 . 


87.— 1. 


4. 

88.— I . 


sy— 1 . 


Si. 


3. 


fin) s 


Biiildhig of the Proj>yla*a in the citadel of Athens. 

Inauguration of the statue of Minerva tnade by Phidias. 

Death of Phidias. 

The orator Antiphon flouri.shod. 

Restoration of comedy, which had been prohibited ! 
Uiree years before. 

The ^^aT between tlic Corinthians and Corey reans 
commences . . . .... 

Birth of Isocrates. 

Then tloiirished tlie philo-ojiher'. DeiufiTitiis, Evojh'- 
doeJes, Hijijxicrares, Gorgia:'. ProvUens, 

Zeno of Elea, Parmenitles, .*a<i Soerales, 

The 27th of June, Melon oh - rved ihe "Utniner sol- 
stice, and invt'Utefl j new - yrlt-, sN’hirh he inad(- i 
commeiiee at the new inoj.n vvhitdi followed the 
summer srdsiiee, and corresponded to the 1 st of 
HecatombaHMi ( !(:Jh of to<y} 

The civil year, beion*, la j.m 'with the new moon 
which followed tl;c wi-. . r solstice. It after'wards 
commenced wdth that which follows the summer 
solstice, at which time also the new archons 
enit red on their ottiee 


436 


432 


BegjTining '.f'lhe i'. lopi- ncs;i.an war, in the .spring of 
5.h(' ve.ir .... . 

Plagii<' '.,'f /Athens 

lfo|>olo to write comedies. 

Birth of lhato, ihe 7th of 'rhargelioii (June 6) 

Death of P(-nr!es, lowanh the month of Boedromion 
(October). 

Death of Anaxagoras . . 

The Athenians seize on Mytilene, and divide among 
them the lands of Lesbos 

"I'be. orator ( lorgias ])ersnades the Athenians to .succour 
the Lcoutiiu'S in Sicily. 

Eniiuion of Aitiia 

I’he Athenians purify the ish: of Delos . . . . . 

The Athenians lake Pylos in Peloponnesus. 

Death of A rtaxcr,\es Longiiriaiius. Xerxes I J. suc- 
ceeds him. 

Battle ol Delium betw'een the Athenians and Boeo- 
tians, in which the latter gain the victory. So- 
crates there saves the life of young Xenophon . . 

Death ol Xerxes 11. the king of Persia. Sogdianus 
succeeds him, and reigns seven months. 

First representation of the Clouds of Aristophanes 

The temple of Juno at Argos burnt, in the 56th year 
of the priesthood of Chrysis. 

Darius 11. surnamed LJothus, succeeds Sogdianus. 

Bathe of Aihphi polls, in which Brasidas the general 
of the Lacedaemonians, and Cleon the general of 
the Athenians, are slain 

'IVuce for fifty years concluded between the Athenians 

- and Lucedaenionians. 


431 

430 


420 


428 


427 


426 

425 


424 

423 


422 
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Ofi/Tfip. Vr. 

i 

The Athenians, under various pretexts, break the 
truce, and enter into an alliance with the Artr*iv<‘s, 

Veart 
fief, C\ 

8(). — 4. 


the Eleai^s, and the Mantineans . . . . , . 

421 

00.— 1. 

Re-establishment of the. inhabitants of Dtdos by the 



Athenians ...... 

420 

3. 

Tahir;. j; of liiiviera hv the Carthaginians .... 

4J8 

91.— ). 

Alcfhiades gains the prize at the Olympic games . 

4l(i 


The reduce Melos. 


V 

Expedit ion of the Athenians into Sicily .... 

4li> 


Tiie riucr lin fifty years conchi<le(f ln'twecn the 

L u isirentonians and Athenians, etuis by an open 
oipturr. aftrr ‘iavinf*: continued six Y<‘ars and ten 



nnmih- . .... 

414 

4. 

The Laf'dannonions seize on and fortif)- Decella . . 

The army of uie Athenians i.s totally defeated in 
Sieilv- Nicias urul Demosthenes put to death in 

4i3 


the month of Me.iageitnion, wliicli began the Idth 
of August. 

.Rarnshinent of Mvperbolus. The ostracism laid aside., 


92.— 1. 

A lei hiades forsakes the LacedERinoni.Uis . , . . . 

Diodes give.s laws to the Syraeusativ 

Four hundred eiiizcns idaccd at ilie head of the go- 
vernment toward.^ the ^•egLnmn^ ot the moitlh 
Klaphehoh. ni. ihr first of who h eoi rcs])oniled to 

412 


the C7ih o) i'*^hrnjrv. 


2. 

The four himdred flepo>e,d, f(»ur jnoiHt!,-. alu i, 

End of the 1 lislory of rhucvduie.s. which couelndc.s at 
the t-Msi year of th« i'Vloy)()nnes5;in war 


93.-2. 

Death of J^airipidc s 

407 

3. 1 

Dionysius the Elder as(‘eiuis the ilirooe of Syracuse . 
Dv.;aln of Sv)})h()cles, in Ins ninety-second year. 

Rattle of Argiiiusae, in which the fleet of the Athe- 
nians dei'eats that of the Lacedamionians. 

400 

4. ' 

Lysander gains a signal victory over the Aiheiiians 

1 


near jEgos Polamos 

Death of Darius Noihus. Artaxerxes Mnemon suc- 
ceeds him. 

Atliens taken by the Lacedaemonians tlie lO'th of 

1 m yc h i on ( A pn 1 24 ) . 

1 4o.:> 

9^.-1. 

Lysatider establishes at Athens thirty' tiiagistrates, 



known by the name of the 'rhirty 'lyranls 

Their authority abolished eight mouths after. 

404 

2. 

The democracy re established at Athens. Archonsliip 

• 


of Euclid. Amnesty 

Adoption of the Ionic alphabet. 

403 


Expedition of the younger Cyuis* 
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EPOCHS 


FOURTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


Objmp. Vr. 


Ac/.r. 

J. 

Death of Socrates, towards the end of Thargelion 



(Mav) 

400 

3. 

Conclusion of the Hisiorv of Ctesias 

31J8 

9(). — !. 

Defeat of tlie Carthaginians by Diorivsins of Syra- 



case ... 

3p(i 

3. 

Conon defeats the Lacedyeinonians near Cnidus . 

394 

4. 

Agesilaus, king of the LacedaHnonians; defeats the 



Thebans at Coronca 

Conon rchuiids the walls of the Pirjpus. 

393 

97.— 1. 

The Alhcnians^ under the conduct of 'rbrasybulus* 



make themselves masten. of a part of* Lesbos . 

392 

2. 

Thucydides is recalled from banishment, and dies 

391 

98.-2. 

Peace of Antalcidas between the Persians and Greeks 
Beginning of tlie History of Callisthenes. 

387 

3. 

Birth of Demosthenes ... . . 

380' 


Birth of Aristotle . ... 

3S4 

100.— 1. 

Death of Philoxeniis, the dithvTainbic poet . . . 

380 

3. 

Pclopidas, and the other exiles from I'hebes, leave. 
Athens, and seize tlie citadel of 'Fhebes which 
liad been taken by tiie LacediEinonians a short 



time before 

378 

4. 

Naval battle near Naxos, in which Chabrias, the 



Athenian general, defeats the Lacedicmonians 

377 

101—1. 

Kalndus of Atliens, author of several comedies . . 

37(> 

2. 

Tiiufitheas, the Athenian general, takes Corcyra, and 



defeats the Lacedtemonians at Leiicas .... 

376 

J. 

Artaxeixes Mneriion, king of Persia^ gives peace to 
Greece. Idle Laced aDinonians preserve the empire 
of the laud, and the Athenians obtain that of the 



sea 

Death of Kvagoras, king of Cypni.s. 

374 

4. 

Plata*a destroyed by the Thebans 

Earthquakes in Peloponnesus. The cities of Helice 
and Bura destroyed. 

Appearance of a comet in the winter of 373 and 
372. 

373 

102.— 1. 

Battle of Leuctra the 6th of Hecatombacon (July 18). 



The Thebans, commanded by Epaminondas, de- 



' feat the Lacedaemonians under the command of 



their king Cleombrotus, who is slain . . . . 

372 


Foundation of the city of Megalopolis in Arcadia. 


2 . 

Exi^edition of Eipaminondas into Laconia. — Founda- 



lion of the city ofMessene ........ 

371 


IlDtsath of Jason, tyrant of Pherse 

370 
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}'r. ' 

lOi?. — 4. The Athenians^ under tlie command of Iphicratcs, 
come to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians 
Aphareus, the adopted son of Isocrates, begins to 
’ write tragedies. 

103.— ‘1. Eudoxus of Cnidus flourished 

Death of Dionysius the Elder, king of Sy racuse. His 
sou, of the same name, succeeds him in the spring 
of the year. 

2. Arislotle comes to reside at Athens when eighteen 
years of age 

U>4.— J . Pelopidas attacks and defeats AleKiuider, the tyrant of 
rhera’;, and is himself slain in the haitle . , . 

2. Battle of Maiitinea* and death of Epan hrondas, on the 

l'i?ih of the month Scirophorion (die 4lh July) . 
Death of Agesilaus, king of Lacedaemon. 

3. Death of Artaxerxes Mnenion. Ochus succeeds him 
Conclusion ol the History of Xenophon 

Third \ oyage of Plato into Sicily towards the begin- 
ning of the year 

He remained there fifteen or sixteen months. 

i05,7“L Philip ascends tVic throne of Macedon 

Beginning of the History of Theopompus. 

3. The Social War. The islands of Cliios, Rhodes, and 

Cos, and the city of Byzantium, deta :h themselves 
from the .Athenians 

4. Expedition of Dion into Sicily. He embarks at Za- 

cynthus in the month of August of the year . . 

Eclipse of the moon the Ipth oi’ September, at 1 ih. 
46m. A.M. 

lOfj— 1. Birth of Alexander, on the 5th of HecatomViieon 
(July 22) f the day the temple of Diana was burnt 

at Ephesus . 

Philip, his father, crowned conqueror at the Olympic 
games about the same lime. 

Conclusion of the History of Ephorus j his son De- 
mophilus continues it. 

2. Beginning of the third Sacred AAdir. Taking of 

Delphi, and pillage of its temple by the rho- 
ciaiis 

3. Iphicrates and Tiniotheus prosecuted, and deprit ed of 

the command of the army 

4. Death of Mausolus, king of Caria. Artemisia, his 

wife and sister, succeeds him, and reigns two years 

107, — 1. Demosthenes pronounces his first harangue against 

Philip of Macedou . 

4. The Olynthians, besieged by Philip, implore succour 
from the Athenians / , . . 

108. — 1. Death of Plato , / , 

End of the third Sacred War. 

2. Treaty of alliance and peace between Philip and the 

Athenians ; . , . . 

The deputies of Philip take their seats in the assembly 
of the Amphictyons. 


Yrurs 
bcf. C\ 

359 

358 



352 

351 

350 

368 

357 

365 


356 

354 

363 

♦ 

352 

349 

348 

342 
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EPOCHS. 


Olymp. Yr. 

1 

i 


108.— 3. 

Philip seizes on the cities of Phocis, dcstrovs ihern, 



and com])els the iTihabltants lo take up their rcsi- 

34t) 


donee in the villages 

0 

1 

Timoh'on drives the younger Dionysius from Syra- 



cu?(*. Old sends him to Corinth 

343 

3. 1 

Biril> of Kpiciirus on the 7th of Gamelion (January 

343 


12) ....... 

Birth of Menander about the same lime. 

4.. 

Appearanee of a comet near the equinoctial . . . 

341 

110.— 3. 

BattltMd’Chceronea the 7th of Metageitnion (August 



i') , 

Death oi IscKTates, aged a hundred and two years. 

338 

4. 

Timoleon dies at Syracuse 

337 

in.— 1. 

Death of Philip, king of Macedon 

336 


Pillage of Thebes 

Passage ol* Alexander into Asia. 

Battle of the (iranicus. 

335 

4. 

BaUleoflssus . ; ! 

333 

11?.— ). 

Taking of Tyre 

Foundation of Alexandria. 

332 

2. 

Total eclipse of the moon the 20th of September, at. 



7h. 3()m. P.M 

Battle of Gaugamela, or Arbela’ the 26th of Boedro- 
mion (October 3). 

331 

3* 

Death of Darius Cwioiiiannu?. the last king of Per- 



sia 

Coniinenccment of the period of (.^.ilippns, the 26th 
of l\)sideon (December 20). 

330 

113.— 1. 

Philemon begins to produce his comedies. 


2. 

Defeat of Poms bv Alexander 

327 

114.-1. 

Death of Alexander at Babylon, aged thirty-three 
years and eight months, on the 29th of Thar- 



gel ion (J\ine 1) 

On the same day Diogenes the Cynic dies at Corinth, 
;uz;ed ninety years. 

328 

2. 

The Larniac war : Aniipater is defeated . . . . 
Aristotle, after having taught thirteen years in the 
. Lycacum, flies to Chaleis, and there dies. 

323 

3. 

End of the Laimac war. The Athenians receive the 



law of the victor 

Demosthene.s, having taken refuge in the island of 

322 


Calanria, is com|>e!led to put nimself to death on 
the l()tli of Pyanepsloii, which corrc' ponded to 
the 12th of November, according to the cycle of 



Calippus, and following the order of the Attic 
montlis pointed out in the following table. 




TABLE II. 


ATTIC MONTHS, 

From the time of Theodons Gaza, a learned Greek of Thessalonica, 
who died at Rome in 1478, to that of Edward Corsini, the most able 
chronologist of the present age, the order of the ancient months of the 
Attic year has been continually rendered more uncertain and confused. 
Barthelemy alone, attaching himself to no system,^ has re-established 
this order with respect to the fourth and fifth mouths, and assigned to 
the others their true place. Of this he has given convincing proofs m 
his Obsen^ations on the Choiseiil Marble. The perfect agreement on 
this subject, which is fiiund between him and a Greek anonymous 
writer, appears to us at onctj remarkable, and a strong confirmation of 
the opinion of Barthelerny. This Greek writer, it is tme, did not live 
till the time of the taking of ('’Constantinople by Mahomet II., but 
he cites more ancient authors, from whom he gives the succession ol' 
Attic months in the same order assigned to them by Barthelerny. The 
work of this anonymous author has remained in manuscript, and is to 
be found in the National Library. Manus, Cod. Gr. in 8vo. No. 1630. 

It was still extremely difficult to fix the day of each festival, Apol- 
lonius, and several ancient grammarians, had w^ritten works on this 
subject ; but they are unfortunately all lost, and we ar<; reduced to a 
small number of passages in the authors of antiquity, which are neither 
clear nor very decisive. Though Corsini has made use of them with 
much success, he was not able to determine the day of a great number 
of festivals, the names of which have come down to us. We have gone 
further, by making use of a fragment of the Rustic Calendar, preserved 
among the Oxford Marbles, which that learned man had negh ett^d-— 
and from some new observations. 

The correspondence of the year of the Athenians with our solar year 
(lid not enter into the work we proposed. We shall only observe, that 
this people, to make these two years correspond, employed several 
cycles. In the time of Solon there was one of four years. Cleostratns 
and Harpalus invented others. The latter caused his Heccadecaekrisf 
or period of sixteen years, to be adopted, which preceded the Enneade* 
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cadmsf or penod of nineteen years, of Melon. The latter was cor^ 
reeled by Calippus, about the time of the death of Alexander. The year 
was at first purely lunar, that is to say, consisted of three hundred and 
fifty-four days : afterwards it was civil and lunar, and consisted of three 
hundred and sixty. It began, before Melon, at the winter solstice, and 
after his time at the summer solstice. In order to "render more apparent 
the result of such a change, with respect to the correspondence between 
the Attic months and ours, two Tables are added relative to it. This 
subject, nodoubtj requires still more ample elucidations ; but to attempt 
them would carry us too far ; and w^e must refer the reader to the works 
of different chnuiolojiists — among others to that ofDodwcll De veterihm 
Gmcorum HomanoTumquc Cyclh. 

N. B . — III ,ihe following table the days of tlie sittings of the 
Areopagus are given from Julius Pollux ; and the festivals,’ the days of 
which cannot be ascertained, arc placed at* the bottom of the page. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 


HECATOMB^ON. 
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FESTIVALS. 

Ncomenia, and sacrifice to Ilccate Eiseteria, sa- 
crifice and repast, in common, of the magis- 
trates and generals. 

Battle of Leuctra. 

Bay dedicated to Apollo. Connideia iu honour of 
the tutor of Theseus. 

Festival of Neptune and Theseus. 4 


Cronia in lioiiour of Saturn. 

Lesser annual Panathenaea in honour of Minerva. 

Metoecia, or Xynoecia, in memory of the union of 
the boroughs of Attica. 

Theoxenia in honour of foreign gods. 

? Sittings of the Areopagus. 


The great quinquennial Fanathenaea in honour of 
Minerva. 

Androgeonia, an expiatory festival in memory of the 
death of Androgeus the son of Minos. 


Hecatomb.® A, in honour of Juno. 
Halo A, in honour of Ceres. 



rXJC MONTHS. 


2:><> 


METAGEITNION. 


Dnt/^ of the 


FESTIVALS. 
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Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 
Sacrifice to the Eumenians. 


Day dedicated to Apollo. 

Festival of Neptune and of Theseufr. 
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Sittings of the Areopagus 


ivIetageitwia, in hoz'.our of Apollo 



finyro;, iis<ran;, Mr^vof ifa.tj.sva, 

End of the Month. Middle of the Month. ■ Beginningof theMonth. 


ATTIC MONTHS. 


^51 


BOEDROMION. 


FESTIVALS. 

Neomen ia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


4 



8 

9 

lio 


Victory at Plataea, and quinqueniual Eleutheria 

Victory at Marathon, 

Festival of Apollo, and of Pan . 

Day consecrated to Theseus. 

.■4. 
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vz 

IS 

14 



17 

18 
19 

I20 


Charisteria, or thanksgiving for the restoration of 
liberty by Thrasybulus. 

Cock-fighting instituted by Themistocles, in com- 
memoration of the battle of Salarnis. 

Agyruios, or the assembling of the initiated. 

Procession of the initiated to the sea. Victory 
of Chabrias at Naxos. 

Day of fasting. 

General sacrifice. 

Lainpadophoria, or procession with torches. 

Pomp, or procession of lacchus. Victory at " 
Salauiis. 
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ZS i 
^4 : 
^25 * 
"26 

27 
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30 


Solemn return of the initiated. 

Ef»idauria, or cornmenjoration of the initiation 
of .^sculapius. i . 

Plernochoae j my.stical effusion of water. 
Gymnastic games at Eleusis, 

Battle of Gaugamela, or, as usually called, 
Arbela. 


Boedromia, in honour of Apollo. 


2^ Eleusinia, or greater mysteries 
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PYANEPSION. 
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FESTIVALS. 

Ncoincnia^ and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Pyanepsia, in honour of Apollo and Diana. Ohcli«»- 
phoria, in honour of Bacchus. 

Festival of Theseus. 


Stenia, preparation for the Thesmophoria. 


Commencement of the Thesmophori. 

.Second day of that festival, consecrated especially to 
Ceres. 

Day of fasting, observed by the v^omen who cele- 
brated the festival. 

Zernia, or expiatory sacrifice offered by them. 
Diogma, or the pursuit 5 the last day of this fe.s- 
tival. 


Ferise. 

Dorpia, or the banquet, 
Anarrysis, or the sacrifice, 
Coureotis, or the shaving:. 


I 


Apaturia, in honour 
of Bacchus. 


Chalceia, or Pandemon^ festival in honour of V ul- 
can, celebrated by all the smiths in Attica 




ATTIC MONTHS. 


M^MACTERTON. 
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FESTIVALS. 
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Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Theseus 
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Proerosia, the festival of seed time in honour of 
Ceres. 

Funeral festival, in memory of the Greeks slain at 
the battle of Plataea. 


Maemacteria, in honour of Jupiter. 
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Sittings of the Areopagus. 




ATTIC MONTHS. 
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FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 

I estival of Theseus — Poseidia, or festival of Nep- 
tune. 

Festival of the Winds. 


^ Sittings of the Areopagujs 


) Dionyaia of the Fields, or of the 

I'whei., i P"'"- 
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GAMELION. 


Dam of the 
Month. 


FESTIVALS. 
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Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Theseus. 
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Cittopboria, in honour of Bacchii'^. 
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Sittings of the Areopagus. 


Gamelia^ in honour oi Jnno. 
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FESTIVALS. 

Neophoria and Hydrophoria, a mournful festival in 
commemoration of the Delude. 


Bay consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Theseus. 


PithcDgia 1 

Choes 2 Hionysia Lenaea» 

Chytri ) 


Diasia, a festival celebrated witliout the city to 
Jupiter Meilichius. 

> 

^ Sittings of the Areopagus. 

Lesser Mysteries. 
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ELAPHEBOLTON. 


Days of the 
Month. 


FESTIVALS. 
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Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 

Festival of Theseus j and Asclepia, 
AEsculapius. 
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Phellos ^ Du^ysia of the city. 

Pandia, festival of Jupiter. 
Cronia, in honour of Saturn. 
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Sittings of the Areopagus. 


Elaphxbolia, in honour of .Diana. 
Anaceia, festival of Castor and Pollux. 

VOL. VI. 
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FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Delphinia, in honour of Apollo. 
Day of the birth of that god. 
Festival of Theseus. 
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Munychia, festival of Diana, in memory of the 
victory at Salamis, in Cyprus. 

Equestrian Diasia, or cavalcade in honour of Ju- 
piter. 
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Sittings of the Areopagus. 


Heracleia, a rural festival in honour of Hercules. 
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THARGELTON. 


Dayt oS 
Month, 


FESTIVALS. 
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Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Festival of Neptune and of Theseus*, 

Annual Delia, in honour of Apollo — Lustration of 
Athens. 
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Callynteria, a mourning festival in commemora- 
tion of the death of Agraulus, the daughter of 
Cecrops. 

Bendidia, in honour of Diana. 
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^ Sittings of the Areopagus* 

Plynteria, a mourning festival in honour of Mi- 
nerva. 
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FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 

Festival of Neptune and of These us. 


Scirophoria, in honour of Minerva, Ceres, and Pro- 
serpine. — Battle of Mantinea. 

Diipoleia, or Bouphonia . Sacrifice of Oxen to J u- 
piter Polieus, or protector of the city. 


Adonia, raourning festival in commemoration of the 
death of Adonis. 

^ Sittings of the Areopagus. 

Horaia; sacrifice to the Sun and the Hours. 

Annual Heracleia, in honour of Hercuiles. 

Sacrifice to Jupiter Saviour. 


Arr^I^ria j or Hrrsephoria, in honour of Minerva. 
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Correspondence of. tire Attic Months with those of the Euro- 
pean Calendar, in the first Year of the 81sf Olympiad, 
the 448 th Year before Christ. 


Winter Months. 


1st of Gainelion ' - - - - - 

1 st of Anthesterion 

Xst of Elaphebolion 

February (>. 
March 8. 
April 6, 

Spring Months. 


I St of iJiunychion 

1st of Thargelion - • - . - 

Ist of Scirophorion - - - - - 

t 

May 6. 

June 4, 

July 4. 

Summer Months 


1st of Hecatombafon - - - - 

I St of Metageitnion - • - - - 

1st ofBoedromion 

August 2, 
September 1. 
September 30 

Autumnal Months. 


Isi of Pyanepsion 

isl of Maemacterion « - 

1st of Posideon - . 

October 30. 
November 28 
December 28. 


This Table shows the order of the months, according to the 
cycle of Harpalus 5 and the following according to that of Melon In 
both these periods a thirteenth month (Posideon IL) was intercalated, 
to adjust, at certain time, thp lunar, or civil and lunar, years, to the 
course of the sun. 



ATTIC MONTHS’ 




Correspondence of the Attic Months with those of the Euro* 
pean Calendar jin the first Year of the 9^d Olympiadj 
* the 4]S-41£ Year before Christ. 


Summer Months. 

isi of Hecatombaeon - . « 

Ist of Metageitnion - - - 

1st of Boedromion - - - 


Autumnal Months. 

1st of Pyanepsion . - - « 

1st of Maemacterion , « - 

1st of Posideon - . - 


TFifUer Months. 

1st of Gameliou - - - 

1st of Anthesterion ---- 
1st of Elaphebolion - • , 

Spring Months. 

1st of Munychion - - - - 

Istof Thargelion 

1st of Scirophorion - - - - 


July 6. 
August 4. 
September b. 


October S, 
November I, 
November 30 


December 30. 
January 28. 
February 27. 


March 28. 
April 27. 
May 27« 



TABLE III. 


TRIBUNALS AND MAGISTRATES Oi ATHENS. 

In Chap. XVI. (Vol. II. p. 244.) the tribunals and magistrates of 
Athens are treated of. It cannot be douted, that if M. Barthelemy had 
himself edited this new edition of his work, he would have added more 
circumstantial information on this subject, either in a note or a table 
constructed for that purpose. The latter we liavc here endeavoured 
to supply : it will be found to contain elucidation® relative to several 
articles which M. Barthelemy has passed over in silence. In compiling 
it w.e have availed ourselves of every thing to be found in Harpocration, 
Julius Pollux, and the ancient printed lexicographers^ as well as in 
Photius and Eudemus, whose works still remain in manuscript. Though 
the orators, historians, and other authors of antiquity, do not furnish . 
satisfactory information on this head, we have nevertheless consulted 
them with care. Among the modern writers who have treated this 
subject, Sigonius is to be preferred ; but the accounts he gives are not 
always accurate, nor sufficiently complete. 



1 RIBUNALS. 


1; The Ecclesia (E>cxA'>;(ric; : or General Assembly. 

The Senate (BeXyj) or ( oDyid) of Five ffundred- 

3, The Akeopagus (Apk 'J^ay -r) or tribunal of the Hill ot 

Mars. 

4. The Heliastk; Tribunal (Hkiafixciy), or Tribunal of the 

Ifeliastae in two or three divisions^ according 

to the causes. 


5. The Epipalladium (to erft JJaXXaciu^), a tribunal whieh 

took cognizance of wilful murder.’^ 

6. The EpiDELipHiMUM {ro iro which tried causes 

of involuntary honncide.^ 

7. The Enphreattium (tosv or tl:-c Tribunal of the 

Well, which took cognizance of innrtlers coiuinitled by 
banished persons. 

S. The Epipkytanium (re a tribunal whieli 

took cognizance of deaths occasioned by inanimate 
things. 

9, The Epithai.cattpam [ETri^aXar'^r- y) a tr'ih/^i!i?.il which tried 
|»er8ons accused of uflcnces commUied oc, llu' .seas : but it s 
authority ceased the instant the ancho was cast, 


10, The Tribunal of the Archon Eponymus, or First Archon, 
composed of that magistrate^ two paredri or assessors, 
and a clerk. It took cognizance of cases relative to guar- 
dians and wards, and suits instituted between relations. 


* It is thus in ihe French; but it is probably a mistake; for Potter, whose 
authority on this swbjectffis certainly very great, says the EpipallatUum took cog* 
iiiisaiice of in^l^^ary hmicide, and the Epidelplunium of justifiable Kmicide, 
Sfc Potter’s Antiquities of Cxrefce, Book 1. chap. 20. — T. 



TRIBUNALS. 




i L That of the King Archon, composed in the same mtinner 
ay the former : it took co^nizuiu o of the crime of impiety;, 
and nuiMcrs relative to rclig-ious worship. 

1*2. The 'JVibuoal of the Polemarch, or Third Archoii, com- 
posed in like manner: it took cc^gnlzance of all affairs 
relative to foreigners and sojourners at Athens, 
k'k The TiiKSMOTHETiE | ti tribunal of eommerce and general 
police; and^ in the first instance, civil affairs. 

14.' The Lleven, indudirig tiie clerk <>r register: a tribunal 
of correctional and executive police. They sat at the 
Faraluiston. anti took cognizance of uefts by day to the 
value of fifty drachmas, and of ail comiii.ited in the night. 
4'hey likewise had charge of the prisons, and caused sen- 
tences of death to be executed. 


lb. The ('atademi (Ram Ay^/^sc), or Forty, elected by lot. 

magtsirates ostabltshed in evch’y 
boroygjfi of Aiticarvvijo deteruiitied causes to the value of 
ten drachmas. 

lb. The DiATETyK (Aictr/jrai), or irhitrafors. Their number 
varh^d, and has sometimes ; mounted io twelve hundred. 
Hv dt cj tie procured by Demt-ahencs, they were reduced 
U) iJirec Imndred. 

17 , The NAUTODii (Nccvfr/oixai ;, ' omposing a tribunal by 
which merc hants, foreigners, and seafaring persons, were 
tried in tiu- first instance. These judges sat on the ‘10th 
of every month, , t the Pinens. 
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MAGISTRATES. 

The Nine Archons, 

The Arc HON EroNYMUs (E7:6t;yy|xo^, or Ap^m), 

The King Akchon {'BoLtrikevs). 

The Folemakch {TJoXeuuccp^og)* 

The Six Thesmothetae (©gtrjtxoficT'ai). 

[These nine magistrates, assembled at the Odeon^ formed 
the Council of State.] 

The Ei'istates (ETtKrraryjs), or president. 

The Nine Proedri (UpoeSpo)), or chief of tribes. 

The P.RYTANES (UpvTaysis), who, to the number of five hun- 
* dred, including the Epistates and Proedri, composed the 
senate, and presided in their turn, or prytanla, in the' as- 
sembly of the people. 

The Ephet^ (EipsT^di), fifty-one magistrates who composed 
alternately, and as occasion required, the tribunals of the 
Epipalladium, the Epidelphinium, the Epiphryattium, dhd 
the Epiprytaneum. 

The Nomophylaces (No/xu^uXccjcef), or guardians of the laws, 
who superintended the votes in the General Assembly. 

The NoMOTHETiE (No(j.fyQ£txt), magistrates more or less numer- 
ous, chosen from among the Heliastae, for th*e emendation 
of the laws, according to circumstances. 

The Twenty, established after the tyranny of the Thirty, to 
superintend at elections. 

The 'Orators (‘P^ropej), appointed by lot, and instituted by 
Solon, to the number of ten, to defend the interests of the 
people, either in the Senate or the General Assembly. 

The Syndics hve orators chosen by the people for 

the defence ancient laws, when their abrogation 

should be before the tribunal, or commission of 

the Nomot]K^ 
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The Peristiarchs (ITept crrtafj^o*), magistrates who purified 
the places in which assemblies were held. 

The Lrxiarchs (Arj^iap^ot) j six magistrates who^ assisted by 
thirty inferior officers, took account of, and levied, fines on 
those who absented themselves from the assembly of the 
people. 

The Syngraphs thirty officers who collected the 

votes. 

The Apographs (A7toypa<pBi$), officers who distributed the suits. 
The Grammatists {Tpocp.tAciri<rrcci), or Scribes, two for each 
tribe. 

Th^ Ephydor (E^vhp), or officer who took care of the Clep- 
sydra. 

The Ceryces (KspVKss), the heralds of the senate and the 
people. 

The, ANTtGRAPHS (Av'tiYpafeLs), or correctors of accounts in the 
assembly of the people. 

The APODECTiE (ATfoSsK'tat), created by Clisthenes, to the num- 
ber of ten, who executed nearly the same functions in the 
senate. 

The Epigraphs ( ETnypccfsis ), who registered the accounts. 

The Logistas (Aoyi<rrcct), ten magistrates who revised the ac- 
counts. 

The Euthynje (EvOvvoci), twelve others, who exercising the 
same function, had likewise the right of imposing fines. 
The Masteres (Maerrij^ef), or Inquisitors. 

The Zetetjk (ZT^tyjrai), or Searchers. 

[These two latter magistracies appear to have had the same 
object — the inquiry after the debtors to the state. It is not 
known whether the first was annual, but the second and the 
three following were only temporary.] 

The EpisTATiE, or Surveyors of the Waters, (Eiticrrcctai rojv 
'TSuT'ujy,) the number of whom was not determined. 

The Odopoii (p^oTfoioi), or Surveyors of the Ways. 

The Teichopoii {Tsiy^oitoiot), who superintended the repair or 
rebuilding of the walls. 

The Tamias, or Treasurer-General of the Administration (T<x- 
rvjs chosen for five years. This office, 
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with which Aristides and the orator Lycurgus were invested^ 
and which gave great power, appears to have been only 
temporary. 

TlieTAMiiE, or Tamiouchi, (Ta^juai), that is> Treasurers, were 
taken from the richest class of the citizens. 

The Foletae (HiVAT^loci), ten magistrates who superintended the 
sales of estates, or other things, contiscated. 

The Demarchi anciently called Naucrari, the 

chiefs Mild administrators of the demi or boroughs of the 
several tribes.* 

The Distributors of the Theoric Money {QsivptKoy), or money 
given to the people to purchase seats in the theatre. ^ 
The SiTOPHYEACEs fifteen magistrates, of whdm 

five at the Ifiracus and ten at Athens presided over the sale 
of grain. 

The Pkactores (llpaKlopes), appointed to receive fines, 

'J'he CiiENOPHYLAx (Kpy}v&(pvka,^), an officer who had the care of 
tlic fountains. 

The Administratoks of the Fort (KitipiXyilcci epi^Tfopis or 'touv 
vetopiujv), ten magistrates appointed to superintend the mili- 
tary armaments, and the police of the Piraeus. They had 
under their orders — 

The Apostoles {kTTocrroXeig) , or commanders of cruizers. 

The Naophylacks (NccuipuAaxg^), the keepers of the vessels.f 
The Metkonomi {MfrpovojMOi), inspectors of weights and 
measures j five at the Piraeus, and five in the city. ' 

The Agoranomi (Ayopavo/Eoi), inspectors of the markets j five 
at the Piraeus, and five in the city. 

The Syndics (IvvBiKot), appointed to take account of confisca- 
tions at the Piraeus. 

The CEnopti (Oivoirloi), whose office it was to repress the luxury 
of the table. 

The Gyn/ecosmi (rvyai}iO(rp.oi), w'ho enforced the sumptuary 
laws relative to women. 

• The French lias here Ch^s et administrateurs de& trihus ; but the Phylar- 
cho5 was the cliief magistrate of the tribe, and the Demarchos only of tlic 
particular demos, ©r borough, to which he belonged. — T. 

t Their eraployroeot appears to have been to take soundings, to prevent llie 
•hips from bilging on shoals or rocks. — T, 
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The Sol HRONisT,® (XwO^oy/crrai), appointed to take care of the 
education of .he ephebi or youths. 

The ORPHANisTiE (Op(pavicrrai or 0/?^avopi;AaKr;)^ protectors of 
orphans- 

The Phratorej' (^^pocropes;), who caused the names of children 
to be inscribed in the registers of their tribe; 

TheAsTYNOMi (Ao-rvyofioi), five in the city, and five at the 
Piraeus. They superintended the singers, stage-ydayers, &c.^ 

The Hellenotamtte (TJO.rfVo1ccu.iPci), treasurers, or rather col* 
lectors of the taxes ini]*osed on the Greek allies of Athens. 

The C1.EROUCHI (KKyjpfiyjiji who superintended the division of 
the lands in the new colonies. 

The Episcopi (ETnerKOTtoi), inspectors or guardians of 

the subjected or allied cities.. They were only temporary, 
and in this differed from the Harmostse established by the 
Lacedsemonians. 

The PYLAGoar t (nu^ayopoi), annual deputies to the Ampbic- 
tyonic assemblies at Delphi and Thermopylae. 

The Strategi (Srparij/oi), or Generals j in number ten j who 
had the right, in some circumstances, of convoking the 
general assembly. They were elected by the people, as 
were also the following officers : 

The Taxiarchi (Ta^tap^oi), or chiefs of divisions. 

The Hipparchi ('Iwa^^oi), two commanders of the cavalry. 

The Phylarchi (^vXocpxot) i they were ten in. number, and 
under the orders of the Hipparchi. 

* Potter says the Astyiiomi -were, public scavengers. — 
t More properly Pylegorae (TlVArjyopoci, — T. 
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(JREEK COLONIES. 

The (Greeks distiiiguishecl two kinds of colonies: one which they called 
OLTtOLKiOL, emigration ; and another which they termed par- 

tition* or distribution, by lot. The latteris not of an earlier date than 
the IVlopormesian war. Held in a dependence more or less strict^ these 
colonics were, in fact, permanent garrisons in the conntries of which 
the motlier dry washed to secure the subjection. The others, on the 
contrary, enjoyed complete liberty, and formed almost as many re- 
publics as particular cities. Tliree principal emigrations are enumerated : 
the .^^olic, the Ionic, and the Doric. 

I’he first of these emigrations commenced sixty years after the siege 
of Troy, in the twelfth century before the Christian aera. About that 
time the ilu)lians, driven from Peloponnesus, took refuge in the western 
part of the peninsula since called Asia Minor. Four generations having 
elapsed, and the population of Greece being greatly increased, the 
Tonians passed over into the same part of Asia and settled there, under 
the coiuluci of Ncleiis, the son oPCodrus, the last king of Athens. 

The Dorians emigrated at three different epochs. The first was one 
generation belVire the destruction of Troy. Theras then led a colony to 
the island of Callistc, which, from his name, was called Theraf and 
from which emigrated those colonists who founded Cyrene iti Africa. 
The second epoch is nearly the same with that of the emigration of the 
vonians under Neleus. The Dorians settled in a country in the vicinity 
of the latter, on the southern coast of Asia Minor. The last of these 
periods is to be j)laccd in the eighth century before Christ. The Hip- 
poboti, the great proprietors of Chalcis, having allotted a great part of 
Euboea to pasturage, the inhabitants found themselves under the neces- 
sity of seeking some other land to cultivate j and, removing to the 
north-east part ' f Greece, properly so called, there occupied the terri- 
tory denominated, from th^ name of their original country, Chalcidice. 
About the same time, the Cypsclides compelled, by their tyratiny, other 
Dorians to Jeave Peloponnesus, and settle to the north-west of that 
})cninsal4ili^Sicily and in Italy. 
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1 here can be no doubt that these different emigrations were not 
composed jntirely of iEolians^ lonians, or Dorians, but that they were 
a mixtare of them all : the minority, however, added to the majority, 
formed only om single body. Besides, as they adopted the same idiom 
of their language, they were soon confounded with each other ; for all 
the Greek colonics in Sicily and Graecia Magna in Italy using llie Doric 
cliaJiect, they were all considered as Dorians, though iEolians and 
Ibnians had been incorporated wdth them at cUfterent periods. It is to 
be observed that we here speak not only of the colonics founded before 
the time of the supposed arrival of the Younger Anardiarsis in Greece, 
but also of those which were established after their return into Scythia. 
'Fhus, Thurium having succeeded to Sybaris, w^e Lave only to urention 
the latter. Smyrna was at 5rst peopled by iEolians ; but, as It soon 
passed into the possession of the Tonians, it was proper to class it among 
the cities of the latter. It is the same with respect to Cuma? in Italy, 
which, from a Dorian colony, soon became an Aeolian town. The 
colonies who peopled the greater part of the Cyclades, and some other 
islands of the Aiigaan Sea, did not appertain to these great emigra- 
tions ; they were of Ionic origin, on which account they are placed at 
the end of the Ionic emigration. The island of Crete had been inha- 
bited by Dorians, and that of Euboea by iEolians arK.! Dorians, before 
the ‘siege of Troy; but as the particular place is not known, no men- 
tion is made of either. iEtolia, in like manner, received AEoHaiis, 
who built there Calydon and Pleuron ; but, from a similar reason, 
these two cities are not noticed. These examples are sufficient to show 
the attention with which this Table has been compiled. It is found- 
ed on historical researches and discussions, in wdiich the prefe.Tcnce has 
frequently been given to the opinion of Ephorus, the historian best in- 
formed with respect to whatever relates to the origin of the Greek colo- 
nies. Of these colonies the earlier gave birth to others, some of which 
became in their turn mother-cities. There were many of these which 
eclipsed in splendor and power the cities from which they were dc- 
ifcendcd ; such were Cyrene, Byzantium, See. Miletus, one of these 
ancient colonies, produced a great number; for not less than eighty 
cities are enumerated which derived from it their origin. Many of 
these were situated in Scythia, on the Cimmerian Bosphorus ; others,at 
the extremity of the Ponlus Euxinus, in Egypt, &c. Phocaea had tlic 
honour of laying the foundations of Massilia, now Marseilles, which 
extended its establishments as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 

Though Eusebius represents some of the mother colonies, or second- 
ary metropolises, as mistresses of the sea at certain periods, none of them 
equalled in that respect the Phoenicians ; the reason of which is evident, 
and merits to bd assigned. The latter guided the course of their ships 
by the constellation Cy nosura (the Little Bear), bn account of its great 
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pioxiinlty to tlie pole, and because it is always visible ; the Greeks, ok 
rlie contrary, sailed by observing the Helice (the Great Bear), which 
has not the same advantages. Perhaps the ancient Marseillcse adopted 
the Phamiclan method ^ at least Pylheas, their counlryinaTt, appears to 
iiave made nse of it in his I(‘iig r^oyages. 

It was wished to arrange this List in the h>rrii of a genealogical tree ; 
I nit tlie gaps w'onld have been too frequent and too considerable forsngh 
a plaTi., 'i'he geographical order has been followed as far as it was prac- 
i if able, 'fhe mother colonies are distingnish(‘(} by the letter those 
n hirh foonderl a great number of others by the two letters a. tt. ; and 
r1it‘ younger colonies, or the third in chronological order, which ha\ e, 
ils(> loundcd others, have the letter L. prefixed to them in this Table. 


/EOLIC EMIGRATION. 


In Asia Minor, 


A. 

A. 

A* 

A* 

A. 

A- 

A. 


/Egae, 

Larissa. 

I’emnos. 

Cyme. 

Pi time. 

Cilia. 

Notiuni. 
iEigirofssa. 

Ncontichos. 

M) Diia. 

Grynium. 

^Mitylcne. 

V Methymna. 
r X / A risba, 

Lesbos. <^ntissa. 

J Eressus. 

\ Pyrrha, 

Tenedos isle. 

Pordosclene, in one of the 
Hccatonessi islands. 
Lyrnessus. » 

Adrainyt mn. 

Thebe. 


Antandros. 

Assus. 

Hainaxitius. 

Neandrca. 

Elrea. 

Atarnea. 

Andera. 

Chrysa. 

Pergamum the ancient 
Tenth rania» 

Cebrene. 

Gargara 

Sigeum. 

Celasnae. 

S^llium. 

Carana, 

Cisthcnc. 

Astyra. 

Perperene. 

Magnesia on the Mseander. 
Sida in Pamphylia. 

Abydos. 


Ju Thrace. 


AEnQs. I Scstos. 

A lopeconne 8 U», * 
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In Ilaltf. 


Spifia at the mouth of the Po. 
:i.7r. CuiiKV;, in the country of the 


Parthanope, in the same conn- 
try. 

Pithecusu, an island. 


IONIC EMIGRATION. 


In Asia Minor. 


r. Miletus. 

Myus. 

Pnene, 

Ilphesus. 

TT, Colophon. 

Lebedos. 

%. Teos. 

vr, Clazomena’ island. 
Eryfhra*. 
liinynia. 
r. Phocioa. 

91 •. Samos i.sland. 
Chios island. 

Mycale. 

Tralles. 

Casyste. 

Neapolis. 

Phygela. 

Panormus. 

Posideum. 


Athynibra. 

lly<lrela 

C'osciuia. 

Orthosia. 

Riida. 

Mastaura. 

Acharaca, 

Thcssalocr , 

P ’lo])i:>. 

OascyliuiH 

Andicah-. 

Termeiis. 

Saim*rna. 

Partheniuin. 

Hcni'csia. 

Ptelea. 

Heraclca in Caria. 

Myrlea in Bilhynia. 

Cius in Mysia. 

Poiichna on Mount Ida, in 
Troas. 


Sane. 

Acanthei 


Amphipolis. 

Argilus. 

Oesyma. 

Gapselus. 


hi Chalcidke.f 

j Stagira. 

Ju Tfirace. 


Ela?us. 
Abdera. 
Peri nth us. 


Thasos. 

Imbros. 

VOL. VI. 


Isla?ids of the JEgean Sea. 


Lemnos. 

Samothrace. 

T 
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, Cyclades Islands. 


Geos. 

Tenns. 

Cythnos. 

Syros. 

Seriphos. 

Delos. 

Siphnos. 

Myconr. 

CiinoJe. 

A.i?. P-aros. 

los. 

Naxos. 

Andros. 

Gyarus. 

Amorgos 

Pharos, an island of Illyria. 

Ammon, in Libya. 



COLONIES OF MILETUS. 


T. Cyziicuni, an island of the Propontis. 
Artace, in that island. 

Proconnesiis, an islatid in the vsame sea. 
Milclopolis, in jMysia. 


()n the Coast and in the Emirons of the Hellespont. 


Priapiis. 

Cadoniir. 

Parium. 

Paisus. 

Lampsacus. 


Gergctha. 

Arisba. 

1 /imnac. 
Pe rente. 


Zeleia, at the foot of Mount Ida 
Scepsis, on that mountain. 


Near Miletus. 


^^sus. Heraclea» or Latinos. 

Latmicts. 


Isles SpoTudes. 




Leros. 
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On the Coasts of the Ponius Euxinus, 


T. Heraclea. 
Chersonesus. 
Tiurn. 
Sinope. 
Cotyorus. 


Phasin. 


Antliia. 
Aiichlalas. 
T. Apollonia. 
7 fiynias. 
Phiiiopoiis. 


OdeSsSus. 

Cruni, or DionysiopoUs. 
Calatis. 

Tonii. 


Sesamus. 

Cromna. 

Amisus. 

Cerasus. 

Trapeziis. 

In Colchis. 

I Dioscorias. 

In Thrace. 

Andriaoa , 
Crithou . 
Pactyes. 
Cardia. 
Deultum, 

In Scifthia. 

Jstropolis. 

Tyras. 

T Oibia, or Bor^ 


In tht: Chersonesus Tanricu. 

Theodosia. ] T. Panticapaeuin. 

Nymphaea. | Mynnecioii. 


On the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

Phanagoria. . | Cepbi. 

Hcrmonassa. I 

Tanais, in Sarmatia. 

Salamis^ in Cyprus. 

Naucratis, in Egypt. 

Cheinis-Paralia, or the Walls of the Milesians, in f'gypt. 
Anipe, on the Tigris, 

Clauda, on the Euphrates. 


COLONIES OF PHOC^A. 


Moiioecia. 
Nicaja. 
Anlipolis. 
Leriiia island. 
Hiera. 

Olbia. 


In Gaul. 

Tauroentum. 

Citharistu. 

T. Massilia, or Marseilles 
Rhodahusia. 

Agatho. 
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Riiodes. 

Emporium. 

Hemeroscopiuui 


Hvraclea. 

Mamoha. 


In Italy. 


Ilycl( , or Elea, iu Lucania, | Alalia, in Cyrnus or Corsica, 

in Graxaa Magna. 


DORIC EMIGRATION. 

FIllST EPOCH. 

island}^ of Asia. 


Thera. 

1 Anaphe. 


In Lyhia. 

Cyrcuc. 

Naustathmus. 

Apolloni.'u 

Zephyrium. 

Barce, 

The Hesperides. 

Theuchira. 



SECOND EPOCH. 


/?i Asia Minor. 


Halicarnassus, 


^ TT. Cnidus. 


Eiudiis. 
^.7:. lalysus. 


us. -i 
US, > 

inis, j 


In ihe Isle of 
Rhodes. 


Caniirus. 

Cos, one of the S))oradcs 
ibiauds. 


Pedasus, 

Myndus. 

Triopiuin. ’ 

Mylasa. 

Synagela. 

Limyra. 

Terinessua, in Pipidia. 
Heraclea. 


Aspcadiis, in Pamphylia. 
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r 


Tarsus. 

Lvrnessus 

Mallus, 


Anchiale. 

Soli. 


Sporodes Isles. 

Patmos I Nisyms. 

Calymna. | 


Caryanda, an island of Caria. 

Carpatims, an island in the sea of that name. 


THIRD EPOCH. 


TEnium. 

Pydaa. 


In Macedonia 


Methone 

Thcrnia. 


Potidasa. 

Mendc. 

Scione. 

Pal lent!. 

A'igaij. 

Aphytis.* 

Olynthus. 

Torone. 

Serin ills. 


Eion. 

Maronea. 


,•/« Chalcidice, 

A* Chalcis. 
Spartoius. 

* Olophyxus. 

Cleonae, 
Thyssiis. 
Apoilonia, 
Dium. 
Acroathos- 
Echymnia. 


In Thrace. 

I Selymbria. 
a.'t. Byzantium. 


Mesembria, near Mount Hsemus# 
Naulochus, in Scythia. 


Chalcedon 


In Bythynia. 

I Astaciua. 
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fif ihf; JEgcan Sea. 

Scyros. I Sciathus. 

Peparethiis. | Astypalaea, 


Isles of lUyricum. 


^ Issa. 

Tragurium, 


Epidamnus. 
Apol Ionia. 
Lissus, 


Corcyra Nigra, or the 
black . 


In lUyricum. 


Acrolissus. 

Oricuin. 


Ambracia, in the country of the Molos&i. 


In Acarnania. 


Anactoriuiii. Argos-Aniphilochiinn. ♦ 

Molycria. 


lies in the Ionian Sea. 


ATi. (/orcyra, 

('cphalleriia. 
1 tliaca. 
Leucadia. 


Zacyntlius. 

The Echinades. 
Cythera. 


Melos, one of the Cyclades. 


A. Zancic. 

A. Catana, 
Lcontium, 
Syracuse. 
A. Gela. 

A fT. Naxos. 

A. Megara. 

A- Thapsus, 
A. Himeva. 


Acra*. 

'rniiromeniuin. 

Mntya. 

Ca marina. 


In Sicily. 

Hybla. 

Agrigentum. 

Camicus. 

Selinus. 

Lilybaeum. 

Etyx. 

Segesta. 

Panormus. 

Soloeis. 

Callipolis. 

Eiibcea. 

Tyndaris. 

Myla?. 

Enna. 
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JEolmii or Lipari Islands* 

T. Lipara. I Strongyle. 

Didyem* j Hiera. 


In Magna Grcecia, or Greece qf Italy. 


Tarentuni, 

%baris. 

0 ,. Croton. 

A.T. Locri Epizephyrii. 
4:^. Rhegiuin. 


Metapontiim, 

Heraclea. 

Caulonia. 


Terina. 

Petelia. 

Mcdma. 

Hipponiuin. 

Pandosia. 

Consentia. 

Myslia. 

Temesa. 
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In Italy, 

Hydruntum, in the country 
of the lapyges. 

Luos, in the country of the 
Brutii, 


Posidonia, or Pjestum, h\ 
Lucania. 

Ancona, in Piccnurn, 



TABLE V. 


(Umtainmg the Names of Persons who hai)e distinguished them-- 
selves in Literature and the Arts, from the Arrival of the 
Phcrnidan Colony in Greece, to the estahlkhment of the ^School 
of Alexandria, 


The ohjcci of the following Table is to exhibit, in a compendious man- 
ner, the suceesf>iv<* progress of knowledge among the ( ireeks. In it >ve 
shall sec that the muiiber of men of literature and artists, which was 
very limited in llie earliest ages, increased prodigiously in the sixth cen- 
tury belbre. Christ, and continued to increase during the ftfih, and in the 
fourth, in which the reign of Alexander ended. e may hence infer 
that the sixth century before Cdirist was the acra of the first (and perhaps 
the greatest) revolution that lias taken place in the minds ol'men. 

It will also show what cities have produced llie greatest number of 
men of genius, and the branches of literature tliat have been cultivated 
witli most success in each age. 

This Table may serve as an introduction to the history of the arts and 
sciences of the Greeks ; 1 am indebted for it to the Ifieiidshjj) of the 
Baron de baiute-Croix, of the Academy of Belles lA*ttres. His (‘xten- 
sive learning must leave no doubt of the aceurat y with v^'llieh he has 
conducted his researches ; and we may judge of the diflieidty of his un- 
dertaking from the remarks w-liich he has coimnunicaied to me, and 
vv’hich I here subjoin. 

** In constructing this 'Table, I have neglected no means ofascertain- 
ing with exactness the country and profession of the persons wliose 
names it contains ; I have had recourse to the original sources, and con- 
sidered and compared different testimonies, without implicitly following 
either Pliny, with respect to artists, or Diogenes Laertius, with regard 
to philosophers. 

“ I ha\ e determined the age in which these men lived by express au- 
thorities : or, when I have wanted these, by the analogy of facts, or 
calcidating the generations ; and rarely have my conjectures been nii- 
supported byj^roofs;’ 

The J:ye tirst ages are very^barren, and present great uncertainty. 
I have ex^iM^^d from them all iiniiginary and tabulous personages. 
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I have given the name of cach’^greal man in the age in which he 
flourished. Thus Socrates is placed in the fifth century before Christ, 
though he was put to death in the beginning of the fourth ; which may 
also show that 1 have not meant to place a great distance betw’^ecn two 
persons, though 1 hav<^ given their names in dilh:reTn ages. 

I have tre(|uciiily placed a whole generation hetwetm the master and 
the (llx'iple. Sometimes also I have given tla- name of the latter imme- 
diately after that of the former, as in the case of Chersiphron, and Me- 
tagenes his son, because they jointly suy>erintended tlic building of the 
famous temple of Ephesus, 5;c. &c. 

'I’o exhibit the relgnifig taste in each age, and the progress of every 
science and art, 1 liavc someliines mentioned person . who wtrre not of 
equal celebrity ; hvil ibe uiii". ) or' all these names Wii ^ necessary. Thus 
by casting our eyes over the lourth century, we may judge of the kind 
of passion which the (Greeks had conceived for philosophy, when we 
observe so great a nuiuhci of the disciples oi Socrates or Plato in inmic- 
diate succession. 

** When a science or art has a]>pearecl to me neglected in any age, 1. 
have soiiglit tail even the most ineonsiderahle person liy whom it lias 
lieen cultivated. 

'■ When a man of genius is iiicruioned who had opened to himself a 
nevV tract in any art or scuTicc, I have spcciliecl it by a distinct name, 
as paiming in one colour, the middle comedy, &c. vvliich had for their 
inventors C'leophantus, Sotades, &: ; hut afterwards 1 have not repeated 
the specific distinction. 1 have termed Ucrophihis, Physician-anato- 
mist, hecausi- hr, iirsi seriously ajiplied himself to anatomy; and I have 
st) hd Philiiuis an Knqiirical Physician, and Piirasi strut us a Dogmatical 
Physician, l)ccaiisc the former ga\v occasion to the empirical and the 
latter lo the dogmatical sect, ^c. 

J have always given the art or scicnci’. in which each great man 
w^as most eminent. Ail the philosoplicrs, and espeeiallv those of the 
* school of Pythagoras, embraced the whole circle of the learning of their 
time. .1 have, however, noticed such as have obtained reputatinn in 
any particular seie.ncc or art. If they have excelleil in several, i have 
named lluit which they have more especially cidiivated. With respect 
to such men as Thales, Pythagoras, &c. such a distinction appeared to 
me useless ; only lo name them was suflicient, * 


** P. S, — In order to ascend to the true source oi‘ the knowledge of 
the Greeks, and to follow^ with more precision the progress they made in 
sc ience, we have set out in the new edition of thi^j Table from the arri- 
val of Cadmus, the conductor of the Pheenician (Xiloiiy into ( i recce, and 
we have added two centuries to the twelve of the former edition, lu 
1 ike manner, we have judged it adviseable not to conclude it precisely at 
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flu f-iinc oi Alexander, but to oondnue it for several years into the fol- 
lowing century (the third before Christ), in order to connect the last 
link of the chain of illustrious men with the estahlislirnent of the school 
of Alexandria, one of the most memorable epochs in the history of the 
human mind. We have not, however, proceeded far Vfeyond that irra, 
since Theocritus, the last in our 1 able, was born about the end of the 
reign of Alexander. Nothing has, at the same time, been omit- 
ted to o nder this list complete and correct ; and it has been ren- 
dered mor(‘ interesting, by poinving out, by a particular mark-;— 1st, 
those celebrated men who have rendered themselves illustrious by their 
di.^coverie> ; 'Jd, those of whom wc possess the entire works ; Sd,, those 
of whose writings time has only preserved 'iome fragments of a certain 
extent ; 4th, those of whose works only a few passages remain, but such 
as are capable of conveying to us some idea of thtdr merit. The first of 
these are denoted by the letter K ; the second by II ; the third by M : 
and the fourth by O. Lastly, by an A .are indicaie<l the writers who 
having had new ideas, have likcwi.se left us considerable works. It i*; 
also to be observed, that no mark is affixed to those authors to whom 
certain works have been falsely attributed ; of which number, among 
others, are Phocylidcs, Cebes, Demetrius of Phalerum, &c. 

A mark will be sometimes found affixed to the names of authors 
who are not commonly supposed to have left any writings ; but we are 
persuaded of the contrary, as, in particular, with respect to Lysis, who 
appears to ns to have been the author of the Golden Verses falsely attri- 
buted to Py thagoras ; as also with re.spect to Sp(‘usippus, who was that 
of the Definitions printed at the end of the works of Plato. 

**' It is necessary to explain some terms which it was requisite, to make ■ 
use of in this Table. By Ct/c/ir, arc to be understood those am-ieut wri- 
ters who put in verse the history of the heroic ages ; by 7>/r/?c.», those, 
whose whose poems had for their subjects the initiations aitd mysterious 
divinities ; by S/eiMkii, certain Pythagoreaii.s driven from their school, 
and whose names were, in con.sequence, inscribed on a pillar. ln.stead 
of the term sculptor that of statuary has been made use of, because the lat- 
ter comprelicnds founders, and other artists employed in making statues. 

It was not, however, possible to give the names of all the statuaries men- 
tioned by Pausanias, without their occupying too considerable a space : 
it was sufficient to give such a number of the most celebrated as might 
shew the progress of the art in different ages. 

♦ Ii may not be improper here to add that this Table is the most 
copious of the kind which has yet been published. It contains nearly 
eight hundred and eighty names, while that of Blair, the latest of any 
others, contains only a hundred and twenty in the same space of time. * 
It is here worthy observation, that nearly one third of these eight hnn- 
dred and eighty names have their place in the fourth century befort 
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Christ, which is that in which the human mind made the greatest pro- 
grcss, and in which is found an astonishing assemblage of men of genius, 
celebrated artists, and illustrious winters in every department of literature 
and science. 

Yet would this catalogue have been much more extensive, had it 
been possible to insert the names of many persons of whom the precise 
time, or even the centur) in which they llveil, is absolutely unJ<nown 
The ancients were frequently extremely negligent in this particul.u. 
Without dwelling on the proofs of this assertion. which Plin 3 % especi- 
cially, furnishes, a long list might be adduced of fragments of the Pytha- 
goreans, Theagis, Metopus, Diotogenes, Sec. which Stob<Tus has preset* 
ved. These philosoj)hers must have lived, at the earl I'* i, about the end 
of the fifth century ber( ic Chri st, and, at the latest, in the fourth, before 
the 4th year of the lorkl Olympiad (365 years before Christ), the time 
when their school tc rmiiiated. Bui there is not the least indication re* 
maining from whicli it is possible to detennim^ with exactness, or even 
with any probable presumption, the age in which they should be 
})laccd/' 
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FIFTEENl’H, 

FOURTEENTH, THIRTEENTH, TWELFTH; 
AND ELEVENTH, CENTURIES 

BEFORE CHRlSr. 


K Cadmus oi' Phoenidu, Author of lldU nic Alphabet- 
K. Aiiiphion of'Hiebes, Poet and Miisici:)!!, inventor ofthcLyrc- 
Hyae;ais bf Phryg;ia. Inventor of the 
K. Krichthonluii of Athens, insiiimor of i lie iestivals of Minerva. 

Ca Imis, of Mount Ida in Crete, i 
iXiinnaneus, of thu same country, >Metal]urgists. 

Annon, of the same coxiuiry, j 
Kninicicns of Cyprus, Cyclic Poet. 

K. Orpheus of Thrace, Teletic Poet, Musician, Author of a Thco^ony 
ThyniaHus of Phrygia, Poet and Alusician. 

Musaeus I, of Thrace, I rp i *• i > * 

I r V lelctic Poets, 

iunnolpus, or llie same country, j 

T riiHolemus, of lileusis, fust l..cgislator of Attica. 

Melarn pus, of Argos, Teletic Poet. 

Jas(.n, ..rnicssaly, I jy, 

J iphys of Bopotia, J 

Chiron of Thessaly, A sironomcr, Physician, and Musician- 
Palamedes, Poet and Musician, Regulator of the alphabet, 
Corinnn?, his disciple. Poet and Musician. 

Philaniinon of Thrace, Teletic Poet. 

Pamphvis of Athens, Poet, Writer of Hymns, 
l anus of Thebes, Teletic Poet, Writer of Hymns, 

'rhainyris of Thrace, Teletic Poeb Alusician, and Inientor of the 
Dorian mode. 

Againcdos of Thobi^, j Architects. 

1 rophoiu US his brother, J 

Tiresias of Bmotia, Poet, and Diviner. 

Daphne, his daughter. Poetess, and Divineress. 

Lycaon of Arcadia, Instilutor of ^miiic games. 

Oien ol’ l.ycia, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Diedalas of Athens, Architect, Mechanic, and Navigator. 

Eudocvis, his pupil. 

Rh';aau.a<rtl.us. } 

Acasius of Thessaly, Institutor of funeral games. 

Marsyas of Phrygia, Musician, Inventor of the Phrygian mode 


Olympus, bis pt 
He^^bpfThei 


il. Poet and Musician. 


•upU, 

ebes. 


Institutor of athletic games. 


f Athens, Legislator of Itis country. 
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K. iEsculapius of Epidauriis, Physician, 

Sisyphus of Cos, Poet. 

Dares of Phrygia, 

Dictys or C. nossus, J - 
Autorncnes ol' ^Ivcenrr, Poet, 
llamodocus of ( orcyra, his disciple, 

Phcinonoe, Divi Hert s'^ and Inventress of the hexameter verse. 
Herophila of Phrviria, called (he SyUl^ Poetess and Divineress 
Rxlalirius, Tp, ; 

Macriaon, J ' 

Phemius of itliaca. Musician. 

Oxylus of ililis. Legislator of the Dorians of Peloponnesus, 
Daphnis of Sicily, iirsi Bucolic Poet. 


Nicomachiis, son of Machaoi;. 
Gorgasua, his lm.tl.ft, 

Orobhantius of Trcci^en, Cvrlie Poet. 


TENTH CENTURY 

liLFORK CHRIST. 

K. Ardalus on’nxy/eu. Poet and Musician. 

Thales of Gortyna, iiir (^liete. Legislator, Lyric Poet, and Musician, 
Xenodamus of('ytlu'ra, poet and Musician. 

Oiioniacritus of Crete Legislator. 

Musaais 11. Writer of Hymns. 

Mclc.sander of M iletus, Cyclic Poet. 

K. Dainastus of P>yi.hnea, Inventor of the bireme. 

Aristeas of Proeonnesus, Cyclic Poet. 

Pytheas of Tra^zen, Diviner and Poet 
.Syagrus, Cxclic Poet. 

Pronapides of Athens, Poet and Grammarian. 

Creopnyliis of Samos, Cyclic Poet. 


NINTH -CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

A. Homkr of Chios, Epic Poet. 

Phidon of Argos, Legislator, and Inventor of weights and measures. 
Eumelus of Corinth, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Titanomachm. 
Aminocles of. Corinth, Inventor of the trireme, 

II. Hesiod of Cumae, .^olia. Didactic and Epic Poet 

Arctinus of Miletus, Cyclic Poet, Author of a poem on the taking 
of Troy, and of the 
Stasinus of Cyprus, Cyclic Poet. 

Lycurgus of bparia, Legislator of his country. 
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K. Cleophaiitus of Cbtinth, Painter in one colour. 

Charmadas, ; 

Dinias, 

Hygiemon 

K. Eumanis of Athens, 

Dicacogencs, Cyclic Author of the Cr//fri(u s, 

Polyimiestes of Cidoj^lion, Poet and Aliisieian. 

Augias of lVa*zen, Cyclic Poet, Author of the poem entitled 
Jhfm'tis. 

PnKlicLis ofPliociea, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Minj/as. 

K. Gitiaclas of Laconia, Archiiect, Statuary, anti Poet. 

Mnesion of Plpcica, Legislator of his country. 


! 


Painters. 


EIGHTH CENTURY 

BEFORE Cl IRIS r. 

fpHiTUS of Elis, I^egisiator of his country. Restorer of the Olympit 
games. 

O. Cal linus of Ephesus, Ele^^iac Poet. 

K. Cimon ofCleoniP, Painter, 

Cres})hontes, Legislator of the Messenians. 

K. Bularch US' of Lydia, Painter in different c, Jours. 

K, Zaleucus of Locris, Legislator of the Locrians in Italy. 

Cinoethon of Sparta, Cycdic Poet. 

Philolaus of Corinth, Legislator of Thebes. 

M. Archilochus of Paros, Lyric and Satiric Poet. 

Aristocles of Cydonia, in Elis, Painter. 

Antimachus of Teos, Lyric Poet. 

Xenocritus of l^ocris. Poet and Musician. 

Charondas of Catana, Legislator of the Chalcidians in Sicily 
pisander of Cy minis, Cyclic Poet, Author of the HemeUif^, 
Periclitus of Lesbos, Musician 
Eupalinus of Megara, Architect. 

K. Chrysothemis of Crete, Poet and Musician. 


SEVENTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


} 


Poets and Musicians. 


M.Tyriveus if Athens, ' 

O. Aleman of Sardes, 

O. Lesches of Mytilene, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Little Iliad’ 
Nyinpha.*as of Cydonia, 

. >Poets and Musicians. 


K. Terpander of Lesbos, 

Cleonas of Tegea, 

K. Dibutades of Corinth, Sculptor in Piastice. 
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Cepion, Musician. 

Stesichorus the Elder, of Ilimcra, poet and Musician. 

Helianax, his brother, l^cgislator. 

K. Khaccits of Samos, Founder and Architect. 

Arion of Methvii.na, poet and Musician. 

Theodor is ol‘ Samos, Founder, Architect, and Engravei 
Draco of Atheii'., Legislator 
O. Alcicus of iMyiiiene, Military and Satiric Poet. 

M. Sappho of Mytilene, 

(X Erinria of Lesbos, >Erotic Poetesses. 

Damophilo. J 

Gorgus ol Corinth, Legislator of Ambracia. 

<) Ihycus of Rhegium, Lyric Poet. 

Epiincnides of Crete, Phiksopher, Diviner, Cyclic Poet ,nul 
Musician. 

Phocylides of Miletus, Gnc.nclogic Poet. 

K , Euchyr of Corinth, Statuary. 


SIXTH CENTURY 


BEFORE CHRIS i . 

K. *CAiT]Slus of Miletus, ^'llH^torian, and first Writer in Proic. 

Actisilaus of Argos, Historlrm. 

K. Thales of Miletus, Philosopher, Head of the Ionic Sect. 

Glaucus of Chios, Worker in Iron. 

Periander of Corinth, one of the seven sages. Legislator. 

Bias of Pricne, one of tlie seven sages. Poet and Legislator. 

Chilo of Sparta, one of the seven sages, 

Cleobulus of Lindus, one of the seven sages, Legislator. 

Pittacus of Mytilene, one of the seven sages, Legislator. 

Myson of Laconia, one of the seven sages. 

Lysinus of Sicily, Lyric Poet. 

M. Solon of Athens, one of the seven sages. Legislator and Elegiac Poet. 
Dropides, his brother. Poet. 

Melas of (’bios. Statuary. 

Chersias of Orehonicniis, Poet. 

Pisistratus of Athens, 1 r? ,♦* r u 
Hipparchus, his .son, “f Homer. 

K. jflEsop of Cotis, in Phrygia, Fabulist. 

Archetimus of Syracuse, Philosopher and Historian. 

O. Mimnermus of Colophon, Elegiac Poet. 

Androdamas of Rhegium, Legislator of the Chalcidians, in Thrace. 
Sacadas of Argos, Elegiac Poet and Musician. 

Micciadcs of Chios, Statuary. 

Polyzclus of Messene, Historian. 

Antistates, Architect. 

H. Onomacritus of Athens, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Callasschros, *1. 

Antimachides, > Architects, 

Porinus. J 
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Statuaric-s. 


Daedalus, of Sicyon,, 

K. Dipoeniis of Crete, his pupil, 

Scyllis ofCretej his other pupil, 

Dontas of Sparta, 

Licymnius of Chios, Ljtic Poet. 

Clisthenes of Athens, Legislator of his country. 
Perillns of Agrigcnnim, Founder 




Archeinus of Chios, Statuary, 

K. Lasus f>r ilermione, Dlihvrainbic Poet, first Writer on Music. 

K. Susariou ..r Icaria, in Aulca, 

[>>lon, Ills <’oiintryinan, J 
M. Simonides of Ceos, Poet and Grammarian. 

JI. Theognis ofMegarn, (rnomologic Poet. 

Hipponax of F'pliesus, Satiric Poet. 

Spiuthanis t>{‘ ('orinth. Architect. 

K. AnaxiinandtT of Miletus, Philosopher and Legislator. 

K. Xenoplianes of Colophon, Philosopher and Legislator. 

Antiochus of Syracuse, his son. Historian. 

Phoeus of Samos, Astronomer. . 

K. Anaximenes of Miletus, Philosopher and Astronomer. 

Matrieelas of Methymna, A.s|ron()mer. 

K. Thespis of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

K. Cleostratus of Teiiedos, y\stronomcr, Author of the Octoeteric Cycle. 
Bupalos of (diios, 

Athenis, liis countryman, 

Clearchus of Illiegium, 

Thcocles, 

Doi^clidas, 

Medon of Sparta, 

Tcctaeus, 

Angel ion, 

Mcna'chmus of Naupactus, 

8r>idas, his countryman, 

Gallon of .Tgina, 

Dameas of ( 'loton, 


1 

1 

Statuaries. 


Melanippidi’s of Melos, Diihyraiuhic Poet. 

Damocede^- of Croton, Physician. 

JEugauion ofCyrenc, Cyclic Poet, Auilior of ihe Tclegfmiu 
Mcinnon, Arehiteet. 

Phiynichus of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

O. Bacchylides of Ceos, Lyric and Dilhyrambic T*oet. 

11. Anacreon of Teos, Lyric and Erotic Poet. 

Choerilus of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

K. Phcrccydes of Sc^ros, Philosopher and Astronomer. 

Damophon of Messenia, "J 
Pythadorus of Thebes, ^Statuaries. 

Laphaes of Messenia. J 
Mncsipliihis of Phrear, in Attica, t^)rator. 

K. Pythagoras of Samos, Philosopher and Lcgislator. 

O. 1 heano of Crete, bis wife. Lyric Poetess, and Female Philosopher 
O. Heraclitus of Ephesus, Philosmiher. 

K. Parmenides of Elea, in Italy, Pliilosopher. 

Aristams of Croh|p, Philosopher and Mathematician. 

Arignota of §amos, Female Pythagorean Philosopher* 
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Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, Female Philosopher. 

Cnoethus of Chios, Rhapsodist, and l^ditor of Homer at Syracuse. 

7 elauges, >on and sllcces^or of l^ythagoras. 

Arimncstes, son "I' lVlhagoras.-) 

Alin’sarch'.is, hfs oditT son, J ^ 

Clooh'ilma f’ Liridus, Toctcss. 
f). llcllauicus of Lesbos, 

“rr, fS™:; 

Xanthus of Lydia, j 
K. Xcniados of Corintli, Pneumatic Philosopher 

K. llippodicus oj‘ ( halcis. Poet and Musician, Instituior of com- 
netitions in niusir. 

K. Melissus of Samos. Philosopher, 

Bothrys of Messaiui, Poe t. 

K. Pigres of Halicarnassus, Author of the Batracfuf^nu ’?*>r 7 \ hlc. 


FJFTH CENTUKV 


BEFORE CHRISl, 


iRscKYLus of Tragic Poet. 

A’gStnafcus, Sceiih’ AVch^tect. 

Pratinas of Phi his. Tragic Poet. 

Myrtis of nthedon. Lyric Poetess. 

H. Ocellus of Lucania, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

K. Alcniaeon of Croton, l^hilosopher and Plmician. 

O. Broniirius of Meiapomum, Pythagorean Philo‘-o:>hi 
O. Hecataeus of Miletus, I i,. 

Theagenes of Rliegium, / 

Scyliias of Scionc, Diver 
ih Corinna of 7'anagra, Lyric Poetess. 

Onatas of TEgina, A ' 


Calliteles, his pufdl, 
Glaucias of Avgina, 
Hegesias of Alhei 
Ageladas of Argoj: 


* Statuaries. 


Eupborion of Athens, son of ^schylus, 1 rp • i> . 

Philoclcs of the same city, his other son, / 

7'imagoras of Chalcis, Victor at the first competition in Painting At 

Panaenus of Athens, his rival. Painter. 

O. Panyasis of Halicarnassus, Epic and Gnomologic Pon. 

Pindar of Thebes, Lyric poet. 

Cal lias of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Xenodemus, Pantomimic Dancer. 

Eugeon of Samos, -x 


Deiochus of Proconnesus, 
Eudemus of Paros, 
Deinocles of Phigalea, 
Melesagoras of Chalcedon, 

VOL. Vf. 


> Hisioiiaiii. 
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(Vnioiiide , of Athens, Comic Poet. 

K. Harpaliis, Astronorner» Author of the lieccap'J<':caetci ic Cycle- 
Callistratus of Samos, Hegulaior of tJie ionic Aiph;;i.bet. 

O. Ariphron ofSicyon, Lyric T’oct. 

K. CEnipodcs of Chios, Philosopher, Malheniatician, AstroiioinetV aod 
li\v(‘ntor of the Zodiac. 
rhieax of ‘\p;riiz;(‘Miiim, Architect. 

DiOTivsiiis of Miletus, ) . ' 

/V » > Historians. 

(). Pljeivr\d(S o! Leros, ) 

\\ . J^iccta^ of Syrac use, Ar.imnomcr, first author of the presem 
of the v^orltl. 

Sioiinus, \ 

Soiisis, 

Auaxa<i;orus cd ./E^ina, i ' 

Simon, his eoimtryinan, ' 

Arrhias of (.'Oriuth, Architect, 

Sojdiroii of Syracuse, Comic Poet and Writer of ALaii. 

K. Leucippus of Abdera, Philosopher, AstroMomer, and Naturajist 
Diommes of Apollonia, Philosopher, Orator, and NaUualiM 
IL Scylax of Caryanda, Navigator and Geographer, 

Ilippasus of Metapontuiu, Pythagorean Philosopher 
Mandrocles of Samos, Architect 
Zeno of Elea, Philosopher, Head of the Eleaii. Sec: 


' Statuaries. 


K 

K.. Democritus of Abdera. ) 

Metrodorus of Chios, ins disciple, J 
Lamprus of Iirythraea, Poe- and Musiei 
Xanthus, Lyric Poet. 

Biou of Abdera, Mathematie;.ir: 
Dionysius ot Hhegium, ) c , 

(fiaucus of Messene, }' 

A, Sopliocles of At liens, 7Vagic Poo 
K Corax of Syracuse, Rhe.ioriciac., A .to;; 
Dialectics and Rhetoric. 

Tisias oi' Sirtily, his disciple. 

Sicsimbrotus of Thasos, Histona::. 


Ph'lo'-/)->hv 


t.hc Tfcaiises 


Protagoras of Abdera, Elcalic Philo-. : uv . 

D. Xeiiarchus of Syracuse, C'omic Poei. 

Hippia.s of Eb-i, Philosopher a.nd Poet. 

O. (3haron of Lampsacus, Hisiorian. 

lopbon of Athens, sou of Sophocles, M ragi^- Poi 

Aristomedes of Thebes, '| ^ 

.. , I • . > Statuaries. 

Socrates, nis countryinan, J 

K. Hippodaiiius of Miletu.s, Architect. 

M. timpedocles of Agrigentum, Philosopher and Poci. 

O. C’allicratides, his brother, Pythagorean Philosopher. 
Pa\isanias of Cu la, Physician. 

Telesilla of Argos, Poetess. 

Acron of Agrigentum, Empiric Physician. 

(>. Praxilla ofSicyon, Dithyrambic Poetess. 

Euriphron of Cnidus. Physician. 

11. Herodotus of Halicarnassus, Historian. 

'^Pimou called the il/waw//in>/>c, of Athens, Pliilosophev, 
1 Jadas of Argos, statuary. 

Aristarchus of 'J'egea, Tragic poei. 
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Rhetoricians or Sophists. 


CJinic, or Observing Physicians 


Prodicus of Ceos, 

JI. Georgias of Leonti urn, 

Poliis of AgrigoiUnm, 

11 Alciduinas of or Elea, in JBolia, 

Theodorus of ilv/aiitium, 

A. JlipjVKTates of (.’os, 

Thcssafus, his son, 

Polybius, his son-iri-bw, 

Dexippus of Cos, his disciple, 

Apollonius, his other disciple, 

Plesirrhous of Thessaly, Poet, Writer of Hymns, and Editor 
Herodotus 

A. liuripidcs of Athens, I r 
(>. Agathon of Athens, j 
Magnus, 

O. Crates, of Athens, /Comic Poets. 

O Ilupolis, his countryman, J 
(). Cratinus of Athens, 


Tragic Poets. 

1 




Cioinic Poets. 


Aristomcncs, 

O Stcsiciioius the younger, of Himera, Elegiac Poet. 
Anicristes, his brother, Matiiematician 
PJirvnis of Mytileiie, Musician. 

Pericles of Athen.s, 1 
Cejdialus of Athens, /Orators, 
liphialtus of .Athens, 3 
Asnasia/'^' Sophi.st, 

K. Phidias of Athens," StaluaVy. 

Myus, l\ngraver 
Cormbas, 

Menesicics, 

Xcnoeles of Athens, 

Metagenes of Xyp'Ua, V Architects 
Cbllicratcs, 

Ictinus, 

Carpion, 

llermotiinns of C’lazomenae, Unitarian Philosopher. 
I’hilocles of Athens, called ihe Bite, Comic Poet. 
Arteiiion of Clazomena?, Mechanic. 

Mynnecides, Sculptor in Ivory. 

K. Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, Philosopher. 




^Statuaries of the school of Phidia? 


O. 


K. 


Alcamcncs of Athens, 1 
Agoracritus of J^aros, } 

Critias, called NesioteSf or the Islander, Statuary. 
Cydias of Athens, Orator. 

Damon of Athens, Musician- 
Acragas, Engraver. 

Archclaus of Miletus, Philosopher. 

Hcnnocrates of Syracuse, Orator. 

Ion of Chios, Tragic Poet and Historian. 
Cratylus, disciple of Heraclitus, 

Hcrmogencs, disciple, of Parmenides, 

Socrates of Alopcce in Attica, Philosopher. 
Baitalus of Ephesus, Erotic Poet and Musician ^ 


^ ^Philosophe 
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Comic 


Comic F\>c(s 


II. Antiphon of Athens, 1 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, S^Hhetorician.'. 

Polycrates of Athens, J 

A. Aristophanes of Athens, poet of the Anciciii C omedv 
Lesbonax of Athens, Orator. 

Phrynlchus, - 

Stratif., i 

O. Philonidcs of Athens, f 

O. Phcvccrates, his countryman, VComic Poei^. 

O. Plato of Alliens, i 

'rcieclides of Athens, \ 

0 Theaipoinpvis, his countryman,-^ 

Niceratus of Athens, Epic Poet. 

fl Andneifies of Athens, Omtor. 

1 f. Thucydides of Alimus, in Attica, Historian. 

Arams of Athens, son of Aristophanes, ^ 

Philctasrus, his other son, | 

Nicophron, I 

Nicochares, I 

Theopbilus, VComic 

Archippus, i 

.Sanarioii, I 

Myrtillus of Athens, I 

Hcrinippus, his brother, 

II. Lysias of Athens, Orator. 

Phasnus of Athens, 

Meton of Athens, ' f 

Meton of Athens, disciple of the latter, Asrronoim n . 

Author of the Emum aidccactcris, i 
Euctenioii of Athens, J 

Thcodorus of C/vrene, I ivt 
K. Hippocrates of ('hlos, icma ici.un^. 

O, AntjiiiachiJS (d' ( ’olophon. Epic Poet. 

O. Thoophihis of Epidaums, Physician and Comic L'oet. 

Hegemon of Thasos, Tragic Poet ami Parodiot. 

Chetrilus of Samos, Poet and Historian. 

K, Polycletus of Argos, Statuary and Architect. 

Ph rad moil of Argos, \ 

Oorgias, # 

Oil Ion of I'Ll is, ' e,. 

K. Myron of Eleuthera?, * la nancs. 

Perellius, % 

Pythagoras of Rhecium, Jf 
(). Timocreon of Rhodes, Comic and Satiric l*ori 
'Fheophrastus of Pieria, Musician. 

Nicodorus ofMantinea, Legislator of his country. 

Diagoras of Melos, ^ Eleatic Philosopher. 

(>. Evenus of Paros, Elegiac and Gnomologic Poet. 

Siinonides of Melos, Poet and Grammarian. 

ITiocles of Syracuse, Legislator of his country. 

of Cos, Comic Poet, Pythagorean Philosopher, and 
^ Regula .or oMie Alphabet. ^ 

Cratippii -, Historik^, 

J\)l7gnoiU5> of Thasos, Painter. 


■ Asrronoim n . 
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ilit’io 1. of Syracuse, Writer on Husbandry, 
iiermon. Navigator, 
riitodeinus, Historian. 

Viexis ofSicyon, 

\sopodorus of Argos, 

V ristides, 

Phrynon, VSti^tuaries of tlie school of PolyUet\>::. 

Dinon, 

Athcnodorus ofCiitor, 

Damias of Clitor, 

Nficon of Athens, 

Domophilus of Hiniera, 

Nrsens ofThasos, V Painters 

(rorgasus of Sicily, 

Timaretc, daughter of Mico.i, 

Lycius, son of Myron, 

Antiphanes of Argos, / " 

Aglaopbon ofThasos, 
r’r'phisodorus, 

Pliryllus VStawark, 

Pa enor of Ephesus, 

Pauson, his countryman, 

Dionysius of Colophon, 

Camharus ofSicyon, 

^ Icon, his countryman, 

N'canor, of Paros. j 

A (Encaustic Paiiuerr. 
i.ysippus of Algina, t 

Bryetes of Sicyon, I 

Oiiias of Athens, Poet and Orator. 

Cleophon of Athens, Orator. 

("hoeriphon of Sphettus, in Attica, Tragic Poet, 
riieranienes of Ceos, called the Buskin^ Orator 
< /Arcinus ©f Athens, Tragic Poet 
I'heaeieius, Astronomer and Mathematician. 

Tr]estd.s of beliiius, Dithyrambic Poet, 
i^olycletus of Larissa, Historian. 

Arthinus of Athens, Orator, Grammarian, and Regulator oi 
Attic Alphabet 
rhc.:>damus of Athens, Orator. 

M nesigiton of Salamis, Inventor of the quinquereme. 

Miihacus of Syracuse, Sophist, Poet, and Author of a Treatise rvn 
Aliments. 


J Statuaries. 


lOURTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

K. Fhiloi.aus of Croton, Pythagorean Philosopher and Astve*- 
nomcr. 
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Eurytus of Metapontum, , his disciple, ) 

Clinias of Tarentum, * 

HistifBUS of Colophon, Musician. 

Melitus of Athens, Poet and Philosopht j 
Nancy des of Argos, 

Dinoiiienes, / 

Palroc).,^ V Staluaruf. 

relephanej, or Plior:ea, / 

Canachns of Sieyon, % 

Aristocles, his hrotiier, ; 

K. Apollodcrus ot Athens, P.n.nier. 

K. Cher»iiAron of Cnos.us. | 

Metagones, his son, j 
II. Timanis of Loeris, Pythagorean Philosopher, 

Simon of Athens. Auitior of the first Treatise on Horsemanship. 
Alcibiades of Athene, disciple mi’ S ocrates, Uiator. 

K. Zeuxis of Heraclea, \ 

K. Parrhasius of Ephesus, / 

K. Timanthes of Cyihno'^, VP.uopi ; 

Androoides of Cy/ieas, 

Euxenidas of Sieyon, m 

Eupompiis, hiscoimLrvman, / 

Diogenes of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Nicostrates, son of Aristophanes, Actor and Comic Poet. 

Callipides, called /kt? Apt\ Comic Actor. 

K. Sotadcs of Athens, Poet of the Middle Comedy. 

Orthagoras of 'Fhebes, Musician „ ' 

Nicociiaris, Parodist Poet, author of /he Dttiad. 

II. Aiiseliines of Atfa ns, Pliilosopher of the school of Socrates. 

Antisthenes of Athens, disciple of Socrates, and Head of tjic Cynic 


Cebes of Aiherij;, 

CriU* of Atlicii'-. f 

Pha;don of Kh^, Pitilc'^ophcr? of the school of Socraies. 

Simon ot Atljcii'. V 
Simmias oi '1 hi bt. 7 
Aristophon, Piuntet 

Timotneus of Miictu:;, Dithyrambie Poet and Mtisieian. 

Ion of Ephesus, Hhapsodisl. 

Euclid of Megara, Pliilosopher of tlie school of Socrates, Head of 
tlie P>istic.s. 

Leodamas ol Thasos, Mathematician. 

M. Archyias on’arenturn. Philosopher, Mechanic, and Musician. 
Neoclitiis, Mathciiiaiician. 

Echccrates of Loeris, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Diogenes ol' Sieyon, Historian. 

Philoxcnus of Cythera, Lyric, Dithyrambie, and Tragic poet. 

C). P'rulistus of ..iyracuse. Orator and Historian. 

Polycides, Zoographer and Musician. 

Xen agora'; of Syracuse, Ship-huilder. 

Antigcniclas of 'Thebes, Musician. 

O. Anaxandrides of Camirus, 1 Vagic and Comic Poet. 


^ Pythagorean Phi losophers. 
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M|)lnj>piis of Athen. , A 

O, I^uhulus oi AtUf iir;, / 

O. Ampbas. his couDtrymdn, > Comic i^oeis. 

O I {pi ni i 

(>. A>!-,x'Jl- (, r 3 

K. vSc/.’p;'.s i>rp;iiJ\r „ ^ 

Rryaxh, f 

r^ziotheus^ / ■ 

\r5-.5':pr.us f;l' <:y;s;nt■/KhiioaojmerJdis<^i^^ of Socrates, and Mead oi 
‘h ■ ^ 'yu .s. jc S'jhofd 

Sss-'jv , 1?;;, {lr..(‘j;ht.er, Fcii:..)*-- Philosopher* 
i -fo “!r.;.:sf.->pp;(ies of Sy racu^ic., Historian.. 

id’ Elis, Philosoph-r, disciple ofPhaedon-, 

^ ' fr . Cnidus, Physician i^'id Historian. 

i‘; ^ " ' \ Arch i Utc ts. 

riftichus of’Chalchis, Poet^, Writer of li)n:ri,s. 

Aoaximander of Miletus, Historiar*. 

P'uisias of Sicyon, Painter. 

Arrhippijs or farentum, ^ 

'> I’^hane^ofyelpontum, l-hilP6oph«.;. 

' ‘ Hi ppodam us of Th uriuin, / 

Pampliilus of Macedonia, Painter* 

hycoaiefitv' of Maotinea, Legislator of the Arcadians* 

A. istippsjfs, caiiec! Mutn cjUdactoSy son of Arete, }*hilosopher. 
rbeodorus of Gyrene, called the Atheist. 

M Dionysius of Thebes, Poet and Musician 
f>natas of Croton 'J 
Perilaus of Thuriuiu, >Steledic Pythagoreans* 

( yd on of Croton, J 

^ I I ysis of Tarenturn, Philosopher and Didactic Poet* 

Proxenus of Bceoiia, Rhetorician* 

l iophranor of Corinth, Painter and Statuary 

('ydias of Cythnos, A 

Nicomachus, >Painters. 

f'-i lades, J 

Philistion of Locris, Physician. 

f-*eon. Mathematician. 

TherimWhus 

Anniceris of Cyrene, Philosopher of the school of Aristippus. 

A. Plato of Colytto in Attica, Head of the Old Academy. 

Glaucon of Athens, his brother, disciple of Socrates. 

Thcognis of Athens, called the Snow, Tragic Poet. 

Calippus of Syracuse, Rhetorician. 

II. Xenophon of Athens, Philosopher and Historian, 

K* Eudoxus of Cnidus, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Mathematician, 
Dion of Syracuse, Philosopher, disciple of Plato. 

11. Isocrates of Athens, Rhetorician and Philosopher. 

Amyclas of Heraclea, Mathematician, 


omic i^ofcis. 


il'y tCti':., 
Satyriib, 
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k^yrcnaic Philosopher?!. 


Mencechmus, 

Dino&tratus, his brolhcj, f 

Theudius of Magnesia, Mathematicians. 

Athenaeus of Cyzicus, \ 

Hermotimus of ('olophon, ^ 

Philip of Me lina. Astronomer and Geometrician. 

Hegesias, called Pi.\ithanato$, 

Antipater oi (’yiene, >Cyrcnaic Philosophers. 

Euhemcriis of Messena, Historian, J 
Aristolaus, \ 

Anddot'ur*^^* 4 Painters, pupils of Pausias. 

Calliclej., ^ 

Helicon orCvzicus, Astronomer, 

Polycles of A i hens, \ 

f su„,„,ic o(.hc„h«olot A,h,„.. 

Aristo^iion, ’ 

EubuUdes of Miletus, Philosopher and Historian. 

Hermias (*f Mcthvinna, 1 r,- . 

Athani". oi Syr acuse, J 

I'injoleon of ( orinth, Legi.slalor of Syracuse. 

Ceplialiis of ( orinth, Compiler of Laws. 

Thcodec i('s o ' PliaselivS, Rhetorician and Tragic Poet, > 

M. Theopor pii o C hios, Hisloiiari, ^ 

Nauorai.s, l^.Meiorician, 

M. Ephoni (• C uiiias Historian, • ■ „ 

CephisfHmnis, Khetorician w 

A,er; }T,vpno... ^ | 

Lacritus of Alliens, Orator, 

Apharfeus of A thens, Orator and Poet. ^ 

Cocas of Athens, 1 nu . • • o 

Philiscus of Miletus, / e oncians. g 

Leodanias of Acarnania, Orator. S 

Androton, Orator, and Writer on Husbandry, of the school oi 
Socrates. 

Zoilusof Aniphipolis, Rhetorician, Critic, and Grammarian. 
Polyidus of Thessaly, Mechanic. 

Euphantus of Olynthus, I hilosopher and Historian. 

Dionysiodorus of Boeotia, 1 rr* • 

Anaxi, his tountrv man, | 

Phaleas ofChalcedon, Politician. 

Iphicrates of Athens, Orator. 

Mnasitheus of Opus, Rhapsodist. 

Chares of Pams, 1 vxr v tt i i 


Rhetoricians. 


Apollodonis of Lemnos, j 
K. Praxitel s o Athens, Stdtuaiy. 
H. Lvema'i of Alliens,^ ^ 
II.Jsius„t(l,;,lcis, 

IT. Speusippus of Athens, \ 

Philip of ( ^pus. Astronomer, \ 
Amicleus of Heraclea, £ 

Hesitieeus of Perinthus, ' 


Winters on Husbandry. 


Philosophers of the school of Plato. 
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Choruses in 


J{rastus of Scepsis, 

M nesistratus of Thasos, 

Coriscus, his countryman, 

Timolaus of Cyzicus, 

Eiiagon Larnpsaciis, Philosophers of the school of Plato. 

Pithon of 7E Ilium, 

HeraclUles, his countryman, 

Hippotalus of Athens, 

Calippus of Athens, J 

Lastnenia of Mantinea, Female Philosopher. 

Axiothea of Phi ins. Female Philosopher. 

Neoptolemus, Tragic Actor. 

II. iCneas of Styrnphalia, Tactician. 

11. Palaephatus of Athens, Myihologist. 

Sannion of Athens, Musician, Regulator of the Choruses in 
Tragedy. 

Parmenoii, Actor. 

Philemon, Actor. 

Hermodorus of Athens, disciple of Plato, and Editor of his Works. 
Callistratus of \thcns. Orator. 

Menecrates of Syracuse, Empiric Physician. 

Critobulus, Physician and Surgeon. 

Aristophon of /\ 2 enia, in Attica, Orator, 

Herodorus of Ucraclea, Zoologist. 

Brison, his son. Sophist. 

Asclepiodonis, 1 

'liieomnesuis, >Last Pilinters of the school of Sicyon 
Melanthius, ) 

Telephanes of Megara, Musiebn. 

Syennesis of (Cyprus, Physiological Physician. 

A. Demosthenes of Paeania, in Attica,^ 

11. Hyperidcs of Colyttus, in Attica, i 
I L iEschiiics of Athens, / 

Eubulns of Anaphlystus, vOralors. 

11. Demadcs of Athens, f 

II. Dinarchus of Corinth, \ 

Leptines of Athens, 

il. Autolycus of Piiane, Astronomer and Naturalist 
Praxagoras of Cos, Physician. 

CHnoinachus of Thurium, Rhetorician. 

Archebuhis of Thebes, Lyric Poet, 

II. Crito of .^Egaea, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Sosicles of Syracuse, Tragic Poet. 

Theodorus, Comic Actor, 

Polus, Actor. 

Meniscus, Actor. 

C3hion of Heraclea, in Pontus, Platonic Philosopher. 

Diodorus, called Cronos of lasus. Philosopher 
Stilpo of Megara, Philosopher, disciple of Euclid. 

Xenophilus of Chalcis, in Thrace, Philosopher of the school ol 
Pythagoras. 


Echecrates of Phlius, 
Phanton, his countryman. 
Idiocies of Phlius, 
Polymnestes, his countryman. 


Last philosophers of the sclu/d 
of Pythagoras. 
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K. 


K. 


► Painters. 


> Fenia\<* Painters. 


Pytheas, of Athens, Orntor. 

Dinon, Historian. 

Xen Derates of Chalcedon, Platonic Philosopher. 

Aristotle of Stagira, Philosopher, head of the Peripatetic School. 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, Sophist, Improvisator, and Satiric 
Historian, 

Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic Philosopher. 

Heronhilus of Chalcedon, Physician-anatomist. 

Neopnron of Sir) on, Tragic Poet. 

Tiniorheus ofThebc.s, Musician. 

Philippides of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Apelles of Cos, Painter, and Author of several treatises on Painih 
K. Aristides of Thebes, 

K. Protojrencs of Caunus, 

Antiphilus of Naucratis, 

Nicias of Athens, 

Nicophanes, 

Alciinachus, 

Philinus of Cos, Empirical Physician. 

Demophilus, son of fcpborus. Historian. 

Iv. Calippus of Cyzicus, asironomer. Author of a neu' ( yrlc. 

Bacchius of Tanagra, Physician and Explainer of Hippocrates. 
Trenc, ^ 

Caly\iSO, f 
Alcisthe.ne, /' 

Arista rote, i 

Mc-ncorates of Elaia, Navigator and Gedgraphei 
Phoclon of Athens, 1 hilosopher and Orator. 

Moiiiinns of Syracuse, (^ynic Philosopher. 

Marsyas of Pella. Historian. 

O. Callisthenes of Olynthus, Philosopher, disciple 
of Aristotle, Historian, 

Alexander of Pella, called the Great, 

Anaxarchus of Ahdcra, Cynic Philosopher, 

II. Aristoxeniis of Taienlum, Philosopher, Historian and Musiciai 
O. Alexis of I’huriuni, Comic Poet. 

Apollonius of Myridns, Astronomer. 

Plianus of Eresus 1 Natural Philosopher.. 

Antiphanes of Delos, J ^ 

E})igenes of Rhodes, Astronomer. 

Crates of Thebes, 

Hipparchia of Maronea, his wife, 

Mclrocles, her brother, 

Philip of Acarnania, Physician. 

Cleon of Syracuse, Geographer. 

Menipj)us of Phcrnicia, Cynic PhiIoso])hci. 

Diognctiis, 

Bocion, >Geograpliic Surveyors, 

Nicobulus, J 

Chocrcas of Atiiens, Mechanic and Writer on Husbandry 
Diadus, Mechanic. 

Athenodoru \ I » a ^ 

Theasalus. } Tragic Actors. 

Lycon of Scarphea, Comic Actor. 


^ Editors ot 
^ Horner. 


e. } 


Cynic Philosojihers. 
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Pyrgoteies, Engraver 
I’lirasias of Mantinea, Physician. 

O, Antiphancs of Khodes, Comic Poet. 

Menedeimis of Eretria, Philosopher, disciple of Stilpo. 

Dinocrates, A rci i itect, 

K. Zeno ordtmni, Philosopher, Head of the Stoic Sect. 

Perseus of Ciiimn his slave, fdiilosopher and Grammarian. 
Alexinus of Ells, Philosopher, antagonist of Zeno. 

Menedemn >, disciple of Oolotes, of Lanipsacus, Cynic Philosopher. 
Philo, the slave of Aristotle, Apologist for the Philosophers. 
Ciirysippus of Cnidus, Physician. 

K Lysippus of Sicyon, 

K Lysistratus of Sicyon, 

Sthenis of Olynthus, 

Euphronides, 

Sostratus ol' Chios, 

Ion, 

Siianiori of Athens, 

Eudeiniis of Rhodes, Astronomer, Historian, Geoinelrielan, 
Natural [Philosopher. 

Al, Nearchns of Crete, Geographer and Navigator. 

Iphippus of Olynthus, Historian. 

Alexis, Physician. 

Andros! lu nes of Thasos, Geographer and Traveller, 

Hiero of Soli, Navigator. 

Critodeinus of Cos, Pliysician. 

Thrasyniaclius of Corinth, Philosophei. 

Clitarchus, son ofDinon, Historian. 

K. Callias of Athens, Metallurgist. 


I 

S 


Statuaries. 


THIRD CENTURY 

BKFORi; CHRIST. 


II - Theophrastus of Eresus, Philosopher and Naturalist. 

( 'Icarchus of Soli, Peripatetic Philosopher, Anatomist and Naturalist. 
M. Menander of Athens, 1 

M. Philemon of Soli, >Pocts of the New Comedy 
O, Apollodorus of Gela, J 

Ccrciclas of M(‘galopolis, Legislator and Poet. 

Tisicrates of Sicyon, "J 

Zeuxis, his disciple, >Statuarie9, pupils of Lysippus, • 

lades, J 

Aristobuliis, Historian. 

Arislon of Chio.s, 

Herillus of Carthage, 

S uhaarus of the Bosphorus, | 

Cali])pus of Corinth, 

Posidonius of Alexandria, 

Zeno of Sidon, 
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K, Pyrrho of Elis, Head the Sceptic School. 

Strato, called the Naiuralistt of Lampsacus, Philosopher. 

Grantor of Soli, Platonic Philosopher. 

M. HeracliUis of Pontu^, Philosopher and Historian. 

Diyllus of Athens, Historian. 

Pamphilus of Ainphipolis, Grammarian and Writer on Hushdiicir 
Polemon of Athens, Platonic Philosopher. 

Lycon of Troas, Peripatetic Philosopher. 

Demoeharcs of Athens, (Orator and Historian. 

K. Pythcas of Massilia, Astronomer and Navigator. 

M. Epicurus of (Targettus, in Auica, Philosopher, Head of his set t. 

Leontion, 

Marinerion, / 

Hcdeia, V Courtesans, aUd Female Epicurean Philosophci? . 
Erotion, i 
Nicidion, ^ 

Autander of Syracuse, Historian. 

O, Hermesianax of Colojdion, Elegiac Poet. 

C). IMcgasthenes, Traveller and Geographer. 

O. of'rauromeniuiii. Historian. 

M. Leonidas of 'rareniiim, Epigrammatic Poet. 

O. 1 hnon of Phliasia, disciple of Pyrrho, and Satiric Poet 
M' Hecata^us of Ahdera, Historian, 'J 

Pmrylochus of Elis, >Philosophers, disciples of Pyrrh^- 

Nauhiphanes of Teos, J 

Hieronymus of Cardia, Historian. 

Hipponicus of Athens, Astronomer. 

Hcnnachns of Mytilene, successor of Epicurus, 

Sandes of Lampsacus, 

Athcna?us, 

Polyeii of Lampsacus, 

Leoiiteus of Lanii)sacus, t'v - i 

Themista, his wife, I I^sciples . .) 

Cololcs of Lami)sacus, picuriis. 

Idoiiieneus, his countryman, 

Metrodonis of Lampsacus, 

Timocrates, his brother, 

Polystratus, third Head of his school, 

K. Arcesllaus ofl^itane. Philosopher, Head of the Middle Academy 
Demetrius of Phaleruin, Orator, and Peripatetic Philosopher. 
Patroclus, Navigator and Geographer. 

Diognetus of Rhodes, Architect and Mechanic. 

Iv. ('hares of Lindns, pupil of Lysippus, P'ounder of the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

Leo of Byzantium, Historian. 

Cincas o( Thessaly, Epicurean Philosopher. 

Psaon of Plataea, Historian. 

II. Dica^archiis of Messena, Philosopher, Historian, and Geographer 
O. Simmias of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet and Grammarian. 

Rinthon of Syracuse, Poet. 

Daimachus, Traveller iutia Taetician. 
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t ). Doslades of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet. 

Epimachus of Athens, Architect and Mechanic. 

Phil.>, Architect. 

Dionysius of Heraclea, called Metaihemenos or the Vemtik Phi- 
losopher. 

M. Diphilus of Sinope, Comic Poet. 

N. Nossis of Locris, Poetess. 


Bion of Borysthenais, Philosopher. 

Sopater of Paphos, Comic Poet. 

Cailias of Aradus, Architect and Mechanic. 

O. Philetas of Cos, Grammarian and Poet. 

O. Damoxenus of Athens, Epicurean Philosopher and Comic Poet. 

1\L Cleanthes of Assus, Stoic Philosopher^ disciple of Zeno, and Hymno- 
graphic Poet. 

1 1 Aristarchus of Samos, Astronomer. 

Euihycides of Sicyon, 

Euthycrates, i 

Thnarchiis i ^^atuaries of the school of Lysippus. 

Cephisodorus, j 

Pyroniachiis, 

K Lrasistratus of Cos, Dogmatic Ph)sician, Head of the school ol 
Smyrna ^ • 

O Diodes of Carvstus, Phyi^ician. 

Anstylius, J 

Zenodotus of Ephesus, Poet, Grammarian, and Editor of Homer 
K. Lacydes of Cyrenc, Head of the New Academy. 

O. Posidippiis of Macedonia, Comic Poet, 

O. Anyte of Tegea, Poetess. 

A. Euclid, Geometrician, Optician and Astronomer, 

Teleclus of Phocaea, Disciple of Lacydes. 

Evander, his countryman, Disciple of Lacydes, 

11. Lycophron of Chulcis, Poet and Grammarian. 

Mnaseas of Patara, Geographer. 

M. Diotimus of Adramyttium, Epigrammatic Poet. 

Sostratus of Cnidus, Architect. 

N. Melampus, Empiric Physician. 

11. Antigonus of Carystus, Naturalist and Biographer 
Manetho of Diospolis, Historian. 

Ctesibius, Mechanic. 

(). Hedylus of Samos, Epigrammatic Poet. 

II. Aratus of Soli, Poet and Astronomer. 


O. Nicias of Miletus, Epigrammatic Poet. 

II. Callimachus of Cyrenc, Grammarian and Poet 
A. Theocritus of Syracuse, Aucolic Poet. 



TABLE VI. 


Contalninf]^ the Names of Illustrious Men, arranged I a jifpha 
heiiail Order, 


In the preceding Table, llic names of authors or artists are i?.sve,') in 
chronological order ; in the following they are arranged alphabetiealjy, 
with tigurcs denoting the centuries before the Christian sera in winch 
they flourished. 

I'he use of these two tables is sufficiently obvious. When we sec, 
for example, by the side of the iianie of Solon the figure (i, we may refer 
to the preceding Table, and passing tli^e eye over tiu list of illustrious 
men who lived in the sixth century before Christ, we shall find Solon 
one of the first in that list, and consequently conclude that Iy' must iuoe 
flourished about the year 59O before Christ. 

The asterisk which is jdaced by the side of a few nanus, sigvifciv 
the eleventh, twellih, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteeo.th rcr.lu/w.i.; 
before Christ. 


1>( aine.s and 

Professions. I'tf. C. 

A 

Ac A ST US, inventor * 

Annoii, inirierulugist., 

Acnijias, cnjTaver a 

Acron, physieiaii •> 

Ai iisllaiis, historian 6 

Aeneas, tartirian 4 

A’.sdiiiies, pliilosopher 4 

/I’schines, orator 4 

A^sciiyliLs, poet 5 

ALseulapius, physician ^ 

iTsup, tahulisl .* 6 

Againedes, archiiift 

Agatharchuh, ardvicct 5 

Agatlio, p(H t 5 

Agcladas, statuary 5 

Aglaophun, pah. .or .5 

Agoracrilus, statuary 5 

Aif’umenes, statuary 

Aicanis, poet 7 

Alcil/Mde*^, orator 4 


! Names and 
jProfessioni^, 




Alcidaijias, rlu tortciari 

Alciinachus, jKiinter - 

AIcLstiKiia, fernak' painter 

Alcnia'on, philosopher ^ 

Aleman, poet 7 

Alexander, editor 4 

Alexiag, phy.sician . 4 

AJexinns, pinlojoplier 4 

Alexis, prx^t 4 

Alexis, statuary 
Amcristus, raathcinaticiaii 

Amicleiis, pliilusoplier 4 

Aminocle.s, .shi[)- builder 9 

Arnphion, musician • 

Ampins, poet 4 

Arayda.s, niHlhemalician 4 

Anacreon, p» at 6 

Anaxagoras, philosopher .5 

Anaxagoras, statuary ;) 

Anaxandridt.*^, poet 4 
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Anaxarchus, philosopher 

Auaxilas, poet 

Anaximander, historian 

Aiiaxiniander, philosopher 

Anaximenes, philosopher 

Anaximenes, rhetorician 

Anaxis, historian 

Andocides, orator - . 

Androcvdes, painter. . . 

Andrcdamas, legislator 

Androsthenes, geographical traveller 

Androtioii, orator 

Aingelion, statuary 

Anniceris, pliilosopher 

Antander, historian 

Antidotus, painter 

Antigenides, inu.sician ..... 

Antigonus, naturalist 

Aniiniachides, architect 

Anti mad ms of Colophon, poet 

Anlhlmaduis of 'Feos, poet 

A ntiochus, historian 

Antipater, philosopher 

Autipbanes, natural philosopher ... 

Antiphanes, poet 

Ariiiphanc.s, statuary 

Antiphiius, painter 

Antiphon, rhetorician 

Aiitistaie.s, architect 

Antisthene.s, philosop’ner 

Anytc, poetess 

A|)elles, painter 

Apharatus, orator 

Apollodorus, writer on husbandry 

Apollodorus, painter 

Apollodorus, poet 

Apolloiiides, engraver .‘ 

Apollonius, astronomer 

Apollonius, physician 

Ararus, poet 

Aratus, poet 

Arce.silaus, painter 

Arce.silaus, philo.sopher 

Archebulus, poet 

Archelaus, philosopher 

Archeinus, statuary . .... 

Archetimus, philosopher 

Archias, archih ct 

Archilochus, poet 

Archinws, orator ... 

Archippu-s, philosopher 

Archippus, poet 

Archytas, philosopher 

Arctmus,*poet 

Ardalus, poet 

Arete, female philosoj)her 

Arignotta, female, philosopher 

Arimiiestes, philosopher 

Arion, poet 


4 Ariphron, poet 5 

4 Aristarete, female painter 4 

4 Aristarchus, poet 6 

& Aristarchus, astronomer 3 

6 Aristeas, poet 1() 

4 Aristseus, philosopher 6 

4 Aristides, painter 4 

5 Aristides, statuary 5 

A risti pp us of C y rene, philosopher . . 4 

6 Aristippus, called MatrodutactoSy 

4 philosopher 4 

4 Aiistobulus, historian .S 

6 Aristocles, painter 8 

4 Aristocles, statuary 4 

3 Aristogiton, str.J ...i}, 4 

4 Aristolaus, painter 4 

4 Aristomedes, statuary b 

3 Aristonicnes, poet 5 

6 ! Arislon, philosopher. 

5 ! Aristophanes, poet 5 

8 j Aristophon, painter 4 

0 I Aristophon, orator 4 

4 i Aristotle, philosopher 4 

4 I Aristo.xenus, philosopher 4 

4 Aristvllus, astronomer .. 3 

5 Ancmon, mechanic 5 

4 AseJepias, poet 4 

5 AseJepiodorus, painter 4 

6 Asopodorus, statuary 

4 Aspasia, poetess 

Aslydamas, poet 4 

4 Athauis, historian 4 

4 Athanacus, mathcnialician 4 

4 Athenanis, philosopher ^‘> 

4 Allicnis, statuary 6 

3 Atheiiodorus, actor 4 

$ Athenodorus, philosopher 

4 Athenodorus, statuary 5 

5 Augias, poet y 

5 Antolycus, astronomer 4 

4 Automenes, poet 

5 Axiothea, female philosopher d 

4 

4 B 

5 Bacchius, physician 4 

6 Bacchy lides, poet 6 

6 Battalus, poet 5 

5 Bias, one ol the seven sages, poet .? 6 

8 Bion, mathematician 5 

5 Bion, philosopher 3 

4 BcEton surveyor 4 

5 Bothrys, poet 0 

4 Briso, sophist 4 

9 Brieles, painter ;> 

10 Brontinus, philosopher b 

4 Bryaxis, statuary 4 

6 Bularchus, painter ii 

6 I Bupahi^;, statuary 

7 I 
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Cadmus, inventor • 

Cadmus, historian . 6 

(’alades, painter 4. 

Callajschros, architect 

C’allias, architect 3 

Catlias, historian ^ 

Callias, metallurgist — 4 

Callias, poet i> 

Calliele.'i, painter 4 

Callicrates, architect 5 

Callicratides, philosopher. ^ 

Callimachus, gramraariaii — 3 

CalliniLS, poet 

Callipides, actor 4 

Callippus, astronomer 4 

Calippus, rhetorician 4 

Calippus ot Athens, philosoplicr ... 4 

Calippus of Corinth, philosopher. , . 4 

Cailisthclles, philosopher 4 

Cailistratii.s, gmnnnarian 5 

CaJlistratus, <»rator 4 

Calliteles, statuary 5 

Callon of iEgiiia, statuary ti 

Cal! on ('f Ellis, statuary 5 

Caiypso, female painter 4 

Canac-hus, statuary 4 

Car.tharus, statuary H 

Carciiais, poet 5 

Carpion, architect 5 

Cehes, plnlo.sopher 4 

Celmis, miueralogist * 

Cephalus, jurisconsult 4 

Cephahrs, orator h 

Cephisodorus, painter ^ 

Cephisodorus, rhetorician 4 

Ct'phisodonis, statuary 3 

Cephisodotus, statuary 4 

C;^pion, musician 7 

Cercidas, legislator 3 

Chares, writer on husbandry 4 

Chares, founder 3 

Charmades, painter 9 

Charon, historian 5 

Charoiidas, legislator 8 

C':er,sias, poet 6 

Cl.’e.n.sphron, architect 4 

Chi/o, one of the seven sages 6 

Cfiron, ])lnIo.sopher 4 

Chronides, poet .5 

Chiron, astronomer * 

Chosreas, mechanic 4 

Chocrilus oi Athens, poet 6 

Ch oeril us of Sarao.s , poet and hLstorian 5 

Choeripbon, ])oet 

Chrysippus, pliy siemn 4 

C.Vry sothemis, poet ... 8 

Cinion, pairter 8 ; 


Cinopthon, poet. , 

CinoRthns, editor of Hbmer <i 

(’ineas, philosopher .3 

Cleanthes, philosopher 3 

Clearchus, slatuary 6 

Clearchus, philoM)|)her 3 

Cleobulus, one of the seven sage.% 

legislator 6 

Cleubulina, poetess (» 

Cleon, geographer 4 

Cleon, statuary 
Cleonas, poet 
Cleophanius, painter 

Cleophon, orator 5 

Cleostratiis, astronomer 0 

Clinoniachus, rhetorician 4 

Clinias, philosopher 4 

Clisthenes, legislator 6 

Clitarchus, historian 4 

Clitodemus, historian 3 

Coeus, rlietorician 4 

Colotes, philosopher 3 

Corax, rlietorician 5 

Corinna, poetess /> 

Corinnus, ^wet 

Coriscus, philosopher 4 

Cormbus, architect 5 

Cranto^', phiiosopher 3 

Crates, philosopher 4 

Crates, poet 5 

Cratinn.s, poet 

Cratippus, historian 6 

Cratyius, ))hiiusopher 3 

Creophylus, poet * 19 

Cresphoutes, legislator 3 

Critias, called AVsiotes, statuary .. 3 

Critias, poet 3 

Critobulus, physician 4 

Critodemus, physician 4 

Crito of .^Mhens, philosoplicr 4 

Critu of iEgap, philosojdier 4 


Ctesias, physician... 
Ctesibius, mechanic 

Cydias, orator 

Cydias, painter ... 
Cylon, philosopher 


D 

Daimachus, traveller 3 

Damastes, builder ^ 9 

Dama.stes, historian ^ 

Danieas, statuary 6 

Damia.s, statuary 5 

Damnaneus, mineralogist * 

Danio, female philosoplicr 6 

Damocles, historian ft 

Damon, musician 3 

Damophila, poetes;* . 
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D.'imophon, statuary 6 

Daraomiiis, poet ^ 


Daphne or Maiito, diviaeress 


Daphais, poet * 

Dares, poet * 

Daedalus, inventor * 

Daedalus, statuary 6 

Deiochns, historian 5 

Deniades, orator 4 

Demetrius ot'Phalerum, orator 3 

Democedes, (diysician 6 

Deniochares, orator 3 

Deniocrinis, philosopher 5 

Dcmodocus, poet • 

Demophilus, historian 4 

Demophil ns, painter 5 

Demosthenes, orator . 4 

Dexippus, physician 5 

Diadus, mechanic 4 

Diagoras, phiJosopher 5 

Dibutates, sculptor 7 

Dictearch us, j)hi losopher 3 

Dicaeogciies, poet 9 

Dirty s, poet * 

Dinarchus, orator 4 

Dinias, painter 9 

Dinocrates, architect 4 

Dinoraenes, statuary 4 

Diuon, hisiorian .* 4 

Dinon, stainary 5 

Dinostralus, mathematician 4 

Diocles, legislator. 5 

Diocles, philosopher 4 

Diocles, pf>et ; ,5 

Diocles, physician 3 

Diodorus, philosopher 4 

Diogenes of Apollonia, philosopher 5 
Diogonesol'Sinope, Cynic philosopher 4 

Diogenes, historian 4 

Diogenes, poet 4 

DiogiiPtus, architect 3 

Diognetus, surveyor. 4 

Dion, philosopher .. ,4 

Dionysioclorus, historian 4 

Dionysius, historian 5 

Diony sius, painter 5 

Dionysius, philosopher 3 

Dionysius, poet 4 

Dionysius, statuary 5 

Diotimus, poet 3 

Diphilus, poet 3 

DipcEims, siatuary 6 

Diyilus, historian.^ 3 

Dolon, bufFrjon 6 

Dontas, statuary 6 

Doryclidas, statuary 6 

Dosiades, pot't 3 

Draco, legislator f 

Dropides, poet 0 

VOL. VI. 


B 

Ech rcR ATE8 of Locris, philosopber 
Echecrates of Phlius, phiiosopher... 

Echion, painter ... 

Eepbantus, philosopher ............ 

Eladas, statuary 

Empedocles, philosopher 

Ephialtes, orator 

Ephippus, poet 

Ephorus, historian 

Epicharmus, poet 

Epicrates, poet 

Epicurus, philosopher 

Epigenes, astibnomer 

Epigenes, natural philosopher ...... 

Epimachus, architect 

Epimenides, philosopher 

Erasistratns, physician 

Erastus, philosopher 

Erichtbonius, inventor 

Erinna, poetess 

Erotion, female philosopher 

Evander, philosopher 

Evenor, painter 

Eventjs, poet 

Euhemerus, philosopher 

Euagon, philosopher 

Eubiilus, orator 

Eubuhis, painter 

Enbulus, poet .. 

Eubulides, historian 

Eiichyr, statuary 

Euclid, mathematician 

Euclid, philosopher 

Euclemun, astronomer 

Eudernus, historian 

Eudeinus, astropomer 

Eudocus, sculptor... 

Eudoxus, philosopher 

Eugamon, poet 

Eugeon, historian.. .r. 

Euraarus, painter 

Eumelua, poet 

Eumencs, historian 

Eumicleus, poet ' 

Eumolpiis, }X)et 

Eupalinus, architect ; 

Euphantus, hi.storian 

Euphorion. poet 

Euphranor, painter 

Euphronides, statuary 

Eupolis, poet 

Eupompus, painter 

Euriphanes, philosopher 

Euriphron, physician .. 

Euripide.s, poet 

Eurylochus, philosopher 

Eurytus, philosopher 

'■ X'" 
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EutbycHides* ststuiM^ 

Eaibycmtes, Btatlttary 

Euxeiudas, punter 

Q 

OiTXADAi, architect 

GihiuciaSy atatimry 

datlcnis, worker iti iron 

Glaucus^ sfatiiary 

Cl&ucon, philosopher 

Cot^Hsus, physfrina 

Gorgasus, painter 

Gorgias, rbetorkiarv 

Gorgias, statuary 

Gorgus^ legislator. 

H 

Hau PA Lirs, astronomer 

Hecalffius of Miletus, historian. .• . . . 
Hecateus, of Abdera, historian . . . 

Tfedeia, female philosopher 

Hedylus, poet 

Hegemon, poet 

Hegesias, called Pisathanatus, phi- 
losopher 

lIcTCsias, statuary 

llenanax, legator 

Helicon, astronomer 

Helianicus, historian 

Heraclitus oFsphesiis, philosopher. 
Heraclitus of Fotitus, philosopher... 
Hercules, inventor .......... .... 

Herilltts, philosopher 

Hcrmaclms, philosopher 

Hermesianas, poet 

Hermias, historian 

Hermippus, poet 

Hermocrates, orator 

Herxnogenes, philosopher 

Hermon, navigator 

Hermotimus, mathematician .... 

Hermotimns, philosopher 

Uerodicus, physician 

Herodorus, zoologist 

Herodotus, historian! 

Herophila, poetess 

Herophilus, physician 

Hesiod, poet.. 

Hestla‘us, philosopher 

Hicetas, philosopher. . 

Hiero, writer on husbandry 

Hiero, navigt lor 

Hieronymus, historian 

Hipparchia, female philosopher 

Hipparchus, editor . 

|bus philosopher 


5. philosopher 

S Ifippociates of Chios, mathematician 

4 H4»ix»dnites of Cos, physician 

Hippodamus, architect 

Hippodamus, philosopher 

9 Hippodicus, poet 

5 Hipfionax, poet .. 

6 Hipponicus, mathematician 

5 Hippofahis, philosopher 

4 Histiseus, musician 

• Homer, poet 

5 i Homodorus, philosopher 

5 ! Hyapnis, musician 

5 Hygiasmon, painter 

7 Hypatodorus, statuary 

Hyperides, orator 

.5 1 

5 Iades, statuary 

S Jason, navigator 

3 Ibsens, poet 

4 Ictinus, architect 

5 Idomeneus, philosopher 

Ion of Chios, poet. 

4 Ion of Ephesus, rhapsodist 

3 Ion, statuary 

T lophon, poet 

4 Iphicrates, orator 

6 Ipbippus, historian 

4 Iphitus, legislator 

6 Irene, female punter 

3 IsffiUB, orator 

Isocrates, rhetorician 

3 

3 L 

3 Lachitus, orator.'. * 

4 Lacydes, philosopher 

Lahippus, statuary 

Lamprus, poet 

Laphaes, statuary 

Lastifenia, female philosopher 

Lasus, poet 

Leocharcs, statuary 

Leodamus, mathematician 

Leodamus, orator 

Leon, historian 

Leon, mathematician 

4 Leonidas, poet 

9 Leonteas, philosopher 

Ijcontium, courtezan and philoso- 

phress 

Lepiines, orator 

Lesbonax, orator 

Lesches, poet 

Ix'ucippus, philosopher 

larymraus, poet 

Linus, poet 

Lyc^, inventor 

Lydxmus, painter..*. 


4 


♦ 
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Lycmst 9 tataary 5 

Lycomedesi legislator 4 

Lycon, actor 4 

Lycon philosopher 3 

Lycopbron, poet 3 

Lyciirgus, b^gislator 9 

Lycurges, orator 4 

Lywi8» orator 5 

Lysinus, poet 6 

Lysippus, painter 5 

Lysippus, statuary 4 

Lysis, philosopher 4 

Ly&istratus, statuary 4 

H 

Machaon, physiciaB * 

Magues, poet 5 

Mandroclef, ar^itect 5 

Manetho, historian 3 

Manto or Daphne, divineresa * 

Marmerion, female philosopher ... 3 

Marsyas, historian ..... 4 

Marsyas, xnuMcian .. * 

Matricetas, astronomer. 6 

Mechopanes, painter 4 

Medon, statuary ! 6 

Megasthenes, traveller 3 

Mdampus, physician 3 

Mclampns, poet ♦ 

Melanippides, poet 6 

Melanthiiu, paint^ 4 

Melas* statuarjT 6 

MeiMgoFBS, historian 5 

Melisander, poet 10 

rMelissus, philosopher 4 

M elitas, poet 4 

Memmon, architect 6 

Mensechmus, statuary 6 

Mensachmus, mathematician 4 

Menander, poet 3 

Menecrates, physicawn 4 

Menecrates navigator 4 

Menedetuus of Eretria, philosopher 4 
Menedemus of Lampsacus, philoso- 
pher 4 

Menesicles, architect 5 

Menesistratus, philosopher 4 

Menippus, philosopher 4 

Meniscus, actor 4 

Metagenes of Cnossus, architect ... 4 
Metagenes of Xypeta, architect ... 5 

Meton,Mistronomer 5 

Metrocles, philosopher 4 

Metrodorus of Chios, philosopher 6 
Hetrodoms of Lampsacus, philoso- 
pher 4 

Micciades, statuary 6 

Micon, pmnter 6 

Mimnermas# poet 4 


Minos, legislator 

Mith ecus, sophist 

Miidseas, geographer 

iVf naseas, physician * 

Moasitheus, rhapaodist 

Mnegisiihon, inventor 

Mnesafchus,'phiIosq>har 

Hnerion, le^siator 

Mnesiphiltis, orator 

Mnesiphilus, phtJosophe r 

Mnesistratus, philosopher 

Monimus, philosopher 

Museetis I, poet 

Museaus II, poet 

Myrinecid^^scub^tor 

Myron, statuary 

Myrtilus, poet 

Myrtia, poetess 

Myson, one of flie seven sages 

Myus, engraver 


Na non AXES, rhetorician .... 

Nauc^des, statuary 

Mausiphanes, philosopher. . . . 
Nearchus, navigator . ..... 
Neoclicus, mathematician. .. . 

Neophron, poet 

Neeptolemus, actor 

Nescas, painter 

Nicanor, painter ... «... 

Niceratus, poet 

Nicias of Athens, painter 

Nicias bf Miletus, poet 

Nicidion, female philosopher 

Nicobulus, surveyor * . . , 

Nichoebares, poet 

Nichocharis, poet 

Nicodorus, legislator 

Nicomachus, physician....... 

Nichomachus, painter 

Nicophanes, painter 

Nicophron, poet 

Nicostratus, actor 

Nossis, poetess 

Kympheus, poet 


O 


Ocellus, philosopher . . , 
Oenipodes, philosopher 

01en> poet 

Olympus, poet 

Onatas, statuary 

Onatus, philosopher 

Onesicritns, philosopher 
Onomacritus, leg^lator. . 

Onomacritus, potk, 

Qrmbantius, piffl .. 
Orpheus, poe!t 


10 

6 
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Oxylus,. tegi«bt6r * 

VAtMTHATv^t mylbologtst 4 

Palamed^, poel * 

Pumphilus, graioitiarlkui 4 

Pamphilus, painter 4 

Paraphusj pwt * 

Panaenus^ painter.... 5 

Panyasis, poet 5 

Pannenidca, philosopher ^ 6 

Parmenon, actor .... 4 

Parrhasius, painter .» 3 

Patroclus, navigator .... 4 

Patrochis, statuary 4 

PaiisaniaSi physician 5 

Pausias, painter 4 

Pauson, painter 5 

Perelius, statuary 5 

Periander, legislator.... 6 

Pericles, orator 5 

Periclitus, musician 8 

Perilaus, philosopher 4 

Perillus, founder 6 

Perius, painter 5 

Perseus, philosopher 4 

ph®don, philosopher 4 

Ph®nns, astronomer 6 

Phalcas, politician 4 

Phanias, natural philosopher 4 

I'hanton, philosof »her 4 

Fh®ax, arciiitect 5 

Fkemius, musician * 

Phemonoe, divineress * 

Pherecrates, poet 5 

Phefecydcs of Scyros, philosopher.. 6 

Pherecydes of Leros, historian 5 

Phidias, statuary 5 

Phidon, legislator. 9 

Philammon^ poet - . * 

Philemon, actor 4 

Philemon, poet. 4 

Philetas, grammarian 3 

JPhiletaprus, poet 5 

Philinus, physician 4 

' Philip of Medma, astronomer 4 

Philip of Opus, astronomer 4 

Philip, physician .4 

Philippidcs, philosopher 4 

Philiscus, rhetorician 4 

Phil ist us, orator 4 

Philistion, physician. 4 

Philocles, poet,,... 5 

Philolaus, legislator ..,^....1 8 

Philolaus, philosopher; 4?.../.. ^ 

Philo, architect 3 

philo, phijosop^ 4 




Philonides, poet 

Philoxenua, poet 

PhcKuon,. philosopher 

Pliocus, astronomer 

Phocylides, poet 

Phradmon, statuary 

Fhryllus, painter 

Phrynichus, poet ... .t. 

Phrynicus, poet ., 

Phrynis, musician 

Phryaon, statuai*y 

Phyteus, architect 

Pigres,poet 

Pindar, poet... 

Pisander, poet 

Pisistratus, editor of Homer 

Pithon, philosopher . 

Pittacas, one of the seven sages ... 

Plato, philosopher 

Plato, poet 

Plesirrhous, editor 

PHsthamis, philosopher 

Pudalirius, physician 

Polemarchus, astronomer „ . 

Polemon, philosopher 

Polus, actor 

Polus, rhetorician . ..... 

Polybius, physician 

Polycides, zoographer 

Polycles, statuary • . . . 

Polycletus, historian.... 

Polycletus, statuary «... 

Polycrates, rhetorician 

Polyen, philosopher . 

^ h painter 

Folyidos, mechanic 

Polymnestes, philosopher...... 

Polymnestes, poet 

Poly stratus, philosopher 

Polyeelus, historian 

Forinus, architect 

Posidippus, poet 

Posidonius, philosopher 

Pratinas, poet 

Praxa^ras, physician 

PraxilTa, poetess 

Praxiteles, statuary 

Piodicus, poet 

Predicus, rhetorician 

Pronapides, poet 

Protagoras, philosopher 

Protogenes, painter 

Proxenus, rhetorician 

Psaon, historian 

Ptolomasus, historian 

Pyrgoteles, engraver 

Pyromachus, statuary 

Pyrrho, philosopher 

Pyttiagoras, philosopher ri 
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Pythagoras, statuary 5 

Pytheas of Athens, orator 4 

Pytheas of M assilia, astronomer . . 3 

Pytheas of Trazen, poet 10 

Pythodorus, statuary 6 

R 

Khadamanthus, legislator * 

Khinton, poet $ 

Khmeus, founder 7 

S 

Sacadas, poet 6 

Sanarion, poet 5 

Sandes, philosopher S 

Sannion, iiiusiciau. . . . 4 

Sappho, poetess 7 

Satyrus, architect 4 

Scopas, statuary 4 

Scylax, navigator and geographer .. 5 

Scyllias, diver 5 

i^yllls, statuary 6 

Silamo , statuary ‘4 

Simmias, philosopher 4 

•Simmias, poet 4 

Simon, equerry 4 

Simon, philosopher 4 

Simon, statuaiy 5 

Simonides of Ceos, poet 6 

Simonides, of Melos, poet 6 

Sisyphus poet ♦ 

Simiis, statuary 6 

SodTates, philosopher 5 

Socrates ot bes, statuary 5 

Socratt s of Chios, statuary 4 

S#daS| statuary 6 

Solon, one of the seven sages . . , . „ 6 

Somis, statuaty 5 

Sopater, poet 3 

Sophocles, poet b 

Sopliron, poet 5 

Sosicics, poet 4 

Sostmtus, architect 3 

Sostratus, statuary 5 

Sotades, poet 4 

Speusippus, philosopher 4 

Sphmrus, philosopher 3 

Spintharus, architect 6 

Stasinus, poet 9 

Stesichorus the elder, poet 7 

Stesichoriis the younger, poet ...... 5 

Stesimhroi us historian 5 

^sthenis, statuary 4 

Stilpo, philosopher 4 

Stomius, statuary *5 

Stratis, poet ‘ b 

Strato, philosopher 3 

Susarion, buffoon 6 . 

Syagrus, poet 10 


Syenne^, phy^an 4 

T 

TrcT.«n8, statuary 6 

Telauges, philosopher 6 

Tcleclides, poet 5 

Teleclus, pfailoso^er 3 

Telepbanes, musician 4 

Telephanes, statuary 4 

Telesilla, pqetess ’ 5* 

Telestes, poet 5 

Terpander, poet 7 

Thales of Gortyna, legislator 10 

Thales of Miletus philosopher 6 

Tliamyris, musicun * 

Tlieeetetus, astronomer 5 

Theagenes, historian 5 

Theano, poetess 6 

Tliemista, female philosopher ‘ 3 

Tliemistogcnes, historian 4 

Thcoclus, statuary 6 

Theocritus, poet 3 

Theoddinas, orator 0 

Theodectes, rhetorician 4 

Theudoinis, artor 4 

Theodoras, founder 7 

Theodonis, mathematician 5 

Theodorus, philosopher 4 

llieodorus, rhetorici an b 

Theognis of Athens, poet 4 

Thcognis of Megara, poet 6 

Theonniestes, painter 4 

ITieophilus, physician b 

The^)philus, poet 6 

Tlieophraslus, iiaisician b 

Theophrastus, philosopher S 

Theopoinpus, historian 4 

Theopompus, poet 6 

Tlieramenes, orator .... * 5 

1 beriniBch us, painter 4 

Theseus, lemsUtor'* * 

Thespis, poet *. 6 

Thessaius, actor 4 

Thessalusv physician ... 5 

Thendius, roathematiciau 4 

'1 hrasias, physician 4 

'I hrasyraathus, philosopher ^4 

Thrasyinachiis, rhetorician 3 

Thucydides, historian 5 

Thymeetus, poev * 

1 immus, hUloriim 3 

'I’immus of Ijp^ris^ philosophei 4 

Tima^oras, painter ^ 

Timadthes, painter , . , . 4 

Tiuiarihus. statmtfjr . 4 „ 3 

limarete, femdj^jlMer 5 

llmocharis, ............ 3 

Timocrates, 3 

1 imocreoD, 5 
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Timolaus, philosopher 4 

Timoleon, legislator 4 

Timon, called the Misanthrbpe, 

philosopher 6 

Timon of Pi liiasia* philosopher 3 

Timotheas, iini»ician 4 

Timotheus, p»»ei 4 

Timotheus, siwiuarv 4 

Tinichus, poet 4 

* Tiphjs, navigator • 

Tiresias, |)oet • 

Tisias» rhetorician 5 

Tisicrates, statuary 4 

Triptoleraiis, legislator * 

Trophonius, architect ♦ 

Tyrtaeus, j)oet 7 

X 

Xanthus, historian....:.. 6 

XanthuR, poet 5 

Xenagoras, ship-builder 4 


Xenarchus, poet 5 

Xeniades, hiiosopher 6 

Xenocie^ architect 5 

Xenocrates, philosopher 4 

Xenocritus, poet 8 

Xeiiodaniub, poet 10 

Xeiiodemus, dancer 5 

Xeuomedcs, historian 6 

Xenophanes, philosopher 6 

Xenophilus, philosopher 4 

Xenophon, philosopher 4 

Z 

Zalevcvs, legislator 8 

Zet odotus, poet . 3 

Zeno of Filea, philosopher. 5 

Zeno of Citium, philosopher 4 

Zeno of Sidon, philosopher ........ 3 

Zeuxis, painter 4 

Zeuxis, statuary 3 

Zoilus, rhetorician 4 



TABLE VII. 


Roman Measures reduced to French (and English), 


It is necessary that we should know the value of the Roman foot and 
mile, to enable us to ascertain the value of the itinerary measures of the 
Greeks. 

The French Royal foot is divided into 12 inches ; each of which 
inches is again divided into 12 lines j thus the whole foot contains l440 
tenths of a line. 


Tenths of a line. 

Inches. 

• 

lines. 

1440 

12 


1430 

11 

11 

1420 * 

11 

10 

1410 

11 

9 

1400 

11 

S 

1390 

11 

7 

1380 

11 

6 

1370 

11 

5 

13^0 

11 

4 

1350 

11 

3 

1340 

11 

2 ' 

1330 

11 

1 . 

1330 

11 

— 

1315 

10 


1314 

10 

llA 

1313 

10 


1312 

10 

HA 

1311 

10 

11-rV 

1310 

10 

n 

1309 

10 


1308 

10 

1(Vt 

1307 

10 

lOA 

1306 

10 

lOA 

1305 

10 

WAV 
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Tenths of a line. 

inches. 

lines. 

1304 

10 

10-j-(r 

1302 

10 

lOA 

1309 

10 

lOA 

1301 

10 

IOtV 

•1300 

10 

10 

1299 

10 

9A 

1298 

10 

9tV 

1297 

10 

9-^ 

1296 

10 

9.A 

1295 

10 

P-Tir 

1294 

10 


1293 

10 

9ifV 

1292 

10 

9-jV 

1291 

10 

9-fV 

1290 

10 

9 


The learned are not agreed on the number of tenths of a line which 
should be assigned to the Roman foot j but I have chosen to follow 
M. D’Anville and others, who fix it at 130() or 10 inches 10-^ lines 
1,6988 iiii h-s English). • 

Accoid to this estimation, the Roman pace, consisting of 5 feet, 
will cont.nu < French Royal feet, (i inches, 5 lines (4 feet 9,9940 inches 
Englisfj I. 

The human mile, consisting of a thousand paces, will contain 755 
toises, 4 Jeef, 8 inches, 8 lines. But to avoid fractioiis, I shall take it, 
with M. D’Anville, at 756 toises (16 h yards, or 7 furlongs, 71 yards, 
English). 

As 8 stadia are usually reckoned to the Roman mile, if we take the 
eighth part of 756' toises, the. value of that mile, we shall have for the 
stadium 94^ toises (D'Aiiville Mes. Itincr, jjv 70). 

The Greeks had difterent kinds of stadia; but we here only speak 
of the ordinary stadium, known by the name of the Olympian. 



TABLE VIII. 


Momun Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet. 


Roman 

Fm 

French Koy 
Feet. 

Inch. Lines. 

Ent^lish 

Feet. 

Inch, Dec. 

1 

0 

10 

lOA 

0 

11,59HB 

9, 

1 

9 

9-,-V 

1 

n , 1 ‘176 

3 

2 

8 

"t-o 

2 

10,7964 

4 

3 

7 


3 

10,3952 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

9 9940 

6 


5 


5 

9.59^^8 

7 

6 

4 


6 

9,1916 

8 

7' 

3 

OtV 

7 

8,7904 

9 

8 

1 

1 

8 

8.3892 

10 

9 

0 

10 

9 

7,9880 

11 

9 

11 

8-A 

10 

7,r^868 

19 

10 

JO 

7-fir 

11 

7. 856 

IS 

11 

9 


12 

6 7844 

14 

12 

8 

4 -TO 

13 

6,3832 

15 

13 

7 

3 

14 

5,9-20 

16 

14 

6 

^tV 

15 

5,5808 

17 

15 

5 

WA 

16 

5.1796 

18 

16 

3 

10-r% 

17 

4.7784 

19 

I ^7 

2 

9xV 

18 

4,3772 

20 

IS 

1 

. 8 

19 

3,9760 • 

21 

19 

0 

6xV 

20 

3,5748 

22 

19 

11 


21 

3,1736 

23 

20 

10 

3xV 

22 

2,7:24 

24 

21 

9 

2tV 

23 

2,.37I2 . 

25 

22 

8 

1 * 

24 

1 9700 

26 

23 

6 

IItV 

25 

1 

27 

24 

5 


26 

l,i676 

28 

25 

4 


27 

0.7664 

29 

26 

3 

7 * 

28 

0,3652 ! 

30 

27 

2 

6 

28 

11,9640 j 

31 

28 

1 

4 ^ 

^ 1 0 

29 

11,5628 • 
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Roman 

Feet. 

French Roy- 
Feet. 

Inch, 

. 32 

29 

0 

33 

29 

11 

34 

30 

10 

35 

31 

8 

3^ 

32 

7 

37 

33 

6 

38 

34 

5 

39 

35 

4 

40 

36 

3 

41 

37 

2 

42 

38 

1 

43 

38 

11 

44 

39 

10 

45 

40 

9 

4« 

4l 

8 

47 

42 

7 

48 

43 

6 

49 

44 

5 

50 

45 

4 

60 

54 

5 

70 

63 

5 

80 

72 

(> 

90 

81 

7 

100 

90 

S 

200 

181 

4 

300 

272 

1 

4(K) 

363 

9 

500 

453 

5 

600 

544 

2 

700 

634 

10 

800 

. 725 

6 

900 

816 

3 * 

1000 

906 

11 

2000 

1813 

10 

3000 

2720 

10 

4000 

3627 

9 

5000 

4534 

8 

6000 

5441 

8 

7000 

6448 

7 

8000 

7255 

6 

9000 

8162 

6 

lOOOO 

9069 

5 

ISOOO 

13604 

2 

20000 

18188 

10 


lines. 

Rn^^h 

Feet, 

Inch Dec. 

3t% 

30 

11,1616 

1-iV 

31 

10,7604 


32 

10,3592 

11 

33 

9,9580 


34 

9,5568 


35 

9,1556 


36 

8,7544 


37 

8,3532 

4 

38 

7,9520 

2A 

39 

7,5608 

lA 

40 

7,1496 

11* 

41 

6,7484 

lO 

42 

6,3472 

9 

43 

5,9460 

7xV 

44 

5,5448 

6-rV 

45 

5,1436 

4^V 

46 

4,7424 

3* 


4,3412 

2 

48 

3,9400 

0 

57 

11,9280 

10 

67 

7,9160 

8 

77 

3,9040 

6 

86 

11,8920 

4 

96 

7,8800 

8 

19S 

3,7600 

0 

289 

11,6400 

4 

386 

7,5200 

8 

483 

3,4000 

0 

579 

11,2800 

4 

676 

7,1600 

8 

773 

3,0400 

0 

869 

10,9200 

4r 

966 

6,8 

8 

1933 

1,6 

0 

2899 

8,4 

4 

3866 

3,2 

8 

4332 

1,0 

0 

5799 


4 

6765 

11,6 

8 

7732 

6,3 

0 

8699 

1,2 

5 

9665 

e 

0 

14498 

6 

8 

19331 

4 



TABLE IX. 

Roman Paces reduced to French Toises (and English Yards) » 


1 HAVE said above that the Roman pace> containing 5 Roman feet^ 
might be equal to about 4 French feet^ 6 inches^ b lines (four feet, 
9,9940 inches English). 


Roman 

paces. 

Toises. Feet, Inch. Lines. 

Yards. Feet. Inch. Dec. 

■ 

1 

mmm 

4 

6 

5 

1 1 

9.9940 

2 

1 

3 

0 

10 

3 0 

7,9880 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 

4 2 

5,982 

^4 

3 

0 

1 

S 

6 1 

3,976 

5 

3 

4 

6 

1 

8 0 

1,970 

6 

4 

3 

2 

6 

9 1 

11,964 

7 

5 

1 

8 

11 

11 0 

9,958 

8 

6 

0 

3 

4 

12 2 

7,952 

9 

6 

4 

9 

9 

14 1 

.5.946 

10 

7 

3 

4 

2 

16 0 

3.940 

11 

8 

1 

10 

7 

ir 2 

1,934 

12 

9 

0 

5 

0 

19 C'' 

11,928 

13 

9 

4 

11 

5 

20 2 

9,922 

14 

10 

3 

5 

10 

22 1 

7,916 

15 

11 

2 

0 

3, 

24 0 

5,910 

16 

12 

0 

6 

8 

26 9 

3,904 

17 

12 

5 

1 

1 

27 r 

1,898 . 

18 

13 

3 

7 

6 

. 28 2 

11,892 

19 

14 

2 

. 1 

11 

30 1 ‘ 

9,886 

20 

15 

0 

8 

4 

32 0 

7,880 

21 

15 

5 

2 

9 

33 9 

5,874 

22 

16 

3 

9 

. 2 

36 1 

3,868 

23 

17 

2 

3 

7 

37 0 

1,862 

24 

18 

0 

10 

0 

1 38 1 

11,856 




HOMAN PACES. 


Homan 

Faces. 

Toises. Feet 

. Inch. 

Lines 

yards. Feet. Inch. Dec. 

25 

18 

5 

4 

5 

40 

0 

#9,850 

26 

39 

3 

10 

lO 

41 

2 

7,844 

27 

20 

2 

5 

3 

43 

1 

5,838 

28 

21 

0 

11 

8 

45 

0 

3,832 

29 

21 

5 

6 

1 

46 

2 

1,826 

SO 

22 

4 

0 

6 

48 

0 

11,820 

31 

23 

2 

6 

11 

49 

2 

9,814 

32 

24 

1 

1 

4 

51 

1 

7,808 

33 

24 

5 

7 

9 

53 

0 

5,802 

34 

25 

4 

2 

2 

54 

2 

3,796 

35 

26 

2 

8 

7 

66 

1 

1,790 

36 

37 

1 

3 

0 

57 

2 

11,784 

37 

37 

5 

9 

5 

59 

1 

9,778 

38 

28 

4 

3 

lO 

61 

O 

7,772 

39 

29 

2 

lO 

3 

62 

2 

5,766 

40 

30 

1 

4 

8 . 

64 

1 

3,760 

41 

30 

5 

11 

1 

66 

O 

1,754 

42 

31 

4 

5 

6 

67 

1 

11,748 

43 

32 

2 

11 

11 

69 

0 

9,742 

44 

33 

1 

6 ' 

4 

70 

2 

7,766 

45 

34 

O 

O 

9 

72 

1 

5,730 

46 

34 

4 

7 

2 

74 

0 

3,724 

47 

35 

3 

1 

7 

75 

2 

1.718 

48 

36 

1 

8 

o 

77 

0 

11,712 

49 

*37 

0 

2 

5 

78 

2 

9,706 

50 

37 

4 

8 

lO 

80 

1 

7,700 

51 

38 

3 

3 

3 

82 

O 

5,694 

52 

39 

1 

9 

8 

83 

2 

3,688 

53 

40 

0 

4 

1 

85 

1 

1,682 

54 

40 

4 

lO 

6 

1 86 

2 

11,676 

55 

41 

3 

4 

11 

88 

1 

9,670 

60 

45 

2 

1 

0 

96 

1 

11,640 

70 

52 

5 

5 

2 

112 

2 

3,580 

80 

60 

2 

9 

4 

128 

2 

7,520 

90 

68 

0 

1 

6 

144 

2 

11,460 

100 

75 

3 

5 

8 

161 

0 

3,400 

200 

151 

0 

11 

4 

322 

0 

6,8 

300 

226 

4 

5 

0 

483 

o 

10,2 

400 

302 

1 

10 

8 

644 

1 

he 

500 

377 

5 

4 

4 

805 

1 

5,0 

600 

453 

2 

lO 

O 

966 

1 

8,4 

700 

529 

0 

3 

8 

1127 

1 

11,8 


604 

3 

9 

4 

1288 

2 

3,2 

'IK' 

680 

1 

S 

O 

1449 

2 

6,6 


755 

4 

8 

8 

1610 

2 

lO 
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Konian 

Paces. 

.1 

- 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Lines. 

I Yards. Feet. 

Inclies. 

2000 * 

1511 

3 

5 

4 

3221 

2 

8 

3000 

2267 

2 

2, 

0 

4832 

2 

6 

4000 

3023 

0 

10 

8 

6443 

2 

2 

5000 

3778 

5 

7 

4 

8054 

2 

2 

10000 

7557 

5 

2 

8 

16109 

1 

4 

20000 

15115 

4 

5 

4 

32218 

2 

8 

30000 

22673 

3 

8 

0 

48328 

1 

0 

40000 

30231 

2 

10 

8 

64437 

2 

4 

50000 

37789 

2 

1 

4 

80547 

0 

8 

100000 , 

75578 

4 

2 

8 

161094 

1 

4 

200000 

151157 

2 

5 

4 

322188 

2 

8 

300000 

22673G 

0 

8 

0 

483282 

4 

0 

400000 

302314 

4 

10 

8 

644376 

5 

4 



TABLE X 


Bojnan Miles reduced to French Toises {and English Miles , ^<;.) 


We have seen by the preceding Table, that, if we take the Roman 
Pace at 4 feet, 6 inches, 5 lines, the Roman mile will contain 755 
toises, 4 feet, 8 inches, 8 lines ; but to avoid fractions, we shall take it, 
with M, D’Anville, at 756 toises (l6l 1 yards English). 


Roman 

Miles. 

Toises. 

English f 
Miles. Fur. 

Yds. 

1 

756 

0 

7 

71 

2 

1512 

1 

6 

142 

3 

2268 

2 

5 

213 

4 

3024 

3 

5 

64 

5 

3780 

4 

4 

135 

6 

4536 

5 

3 

206 

7 

5292 

6 

3 

57- 

8 

6048 

7 

2 

128 

9 

6804 

8 

1 

199 

10 

7560 

9 

i 

50 

11 

8316 

lo 

0 

121 


9072 

10 

7 

192 

13 

9828 

11 

7 

43 

14 

10584 

12 

6 

114 

15 

11340 

13 

5 

185 

16 

12096 

14 

5 

36 

17 

12852 

15 

4 

107 

18 

13608 

16 

3 

178 

19 

14364 

17 

3 

29 

20 

15120 

18 

2 

100 

21 

16876 

19 

1 

171 

22 

16632 

20 

1 

22 

23 

17388 

21 

0 

93 

.24 

18144 

21 

7 

164 
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Boman 

Miles. 

Toises. 

ErigUsh 

Miles. 

Fur. 

Yds, 

25 

1S900 

22 

7 

15 

26 

19656 

23 

6 

86 

27 

«0413 

24 

5 

157 

28 

31168 

25 

S 

8 

29 

21924 

26 

4 

79 

30 

22680 

37 

3 

150 

31 

23436 

28 

3 

8 

32 

35193 

29 

2 

78 

33 

.24948 

30 

1 

49 

34 

25704 

31 

1 

0 

35 

”6460 

32 

0 

71 

36 

37316 

32 

7 

142 

67 

37978 

33 

6 

203 

38 

28728 

34 

6 

64 

39 

29484 

35 

5 

135 

40 

30240 

36 

4 

206 

41 

30996 

37 

4 

57 

42 

31752 

38 

3 

128 

43 

32508 

39 

2 

199 

44 

33264 

40 

2 

50 

45 

*94020 

41 

1 

121 

46 

34776 

42 

0 

192 

47 

35532 

43 

0 

43 

48 

36288 

43 

7 

108 

49 

37044 

44 

6 

179 

50 

37800 

45 

6 

30 

100 

75600 

91 

4 

60 

200 

151200 

183 

0 

120 

300 

226800 

274 

4 

180 

400 

302400 

366 

1 

20 

500 

378000 

457 

5 

80 

looo 

756000 

915 

2 

160 



TABLE XI 


iheciati feet reduced to French {and English) Feet. 


We liave said that the French foot is divided into 1440 tenths of a line, 
of which the Homan foot contained 1306. 

The proportion of the Homan foot to the Grecian foot being as 24 
to 23, we s,hall have for the latter 1360 tenths of a line, and a very 
small fraction, which may be disregarded. 1360 tenths of a, line give 
1 1 inches 4 lines. 


1 Grecian 

' Feet. 

Fr. Roy. 

Feet. Inch. 

Lines. 

English 

Feet. 

Inch. Dec. 

1 

0 

11 

4 

1 

0,0786 

2 

1 

10 

6 

2 

0,1572 

3 

2 

10 

0 

3 

0,2358 

4 

3 

9 

4 

4 

0,3144 

5 

4 

8 

8 

5 

0,3930 

6* 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0,4716 

7 

6 

7 

4 

7 

0,5502 

8 

7 

6 

8 

8 

0,6288 

9 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0,7074 

10 

9 

5 

4 

10 

0,7860 

11 

10 

4 

8 

11 

0,8646 

12 

11 

4 

0 

12 

0,9432 

IS 

.12 

3 

4 

13 

1,0218 

14 

13 

2 

8 

14 

1,1004 

15 

14 

2 

0 

15 

1,1790 

16 

15 

1 

4 

16 

1,2576 

17 

16 

0 

8 

17 

1,3362 

18 

ir 

0 

0 

18 

1>4148 

1!^ 

17 

11 

4 

19 

1,4934 

20 

18 

10 

8 

20 

1,5720 

21 

19 

10 

0 

21 

1,6506 

22 

20 

9 

4 

22 

1,7292 

23 

21 

8 

8 

23 

1,8078 

"24 .. 

'22 

H 

0 

24 

1,8864 



CiRECIAN FKiyr. 




(octian 

ViVU 

l-’r. 

Feet. 

llicti. 


I't'rL Inc It l)<' 

25 

23 

7 

4 

25 

1 .9t;r)() 

26 

24 

6 

8 

25 

2,0435 

27 

25 

6 

0 

27 

2 1 ‘ ^22 

2H 

20 

5 

4 

28 

2,2008 

29 

27 

4 

8 

2.9 

2,2794 

30 

2S 

4 

0 

3t> 

2,3580 

:u 

29 

3 

4 

31 

2,4366 

3*2 

30 

2 

8 

32 

2,5152 

33 

31 

2 

0 

33 

2,59:i8 

3\ 

32 

1 

4 

34 

2,-. 724 

35 

33 

0 

8 

35 

2.7 5 10 

3(; 

:s i 

D 

0 

3(>' 

2,8295 

37 

34 

11 

4 

37 

2,9082 

as 

35 

10 

8 

38 

2,9858 

39 

3t> 

10 

0 

39 

3,0554 

40 i 

1 37 

<) 

4 

40 

3>,) 440 

41 

1 3H 


S 

4I 

3,2226 

42 

! 39 

8 

0 

' 42 

3,3012 

43 

40 

7 

4 

I 43 

3,3798 

44 

1 41 

6 

8 

44 

3,4584 

45 

42* 

6 

0 

1 45 

3,5370 

4(5 

43 

5 

4 

45 

3,5155 

47 

44 

4 

8 

47 

3,5942 

48 

45 

4 

0 

48 

3,7728 

49 

4(5 

3 

4 

49 

3,8514 

50 i 

i ^7 

2 

8 

50 

3,9300 

100 

i 94 

5 

4 

100 

7,85 

200 

1 IBS 

10 

8 ! 

201 

3,72 

300 

283 

4 

0 

301 

11.58 

400 

377 

9 

4 

402 

7,44 

5(X> 

472 

0 


503 

3,3 

OCX) 

rj6(f 

h 

0 1 

(;o3 

11,15 


Afcordiug to tln^ lablo, t)00 Grecian feet tjjive only t)4 toises, 2 feet, 
8 inches, instead of 94 toises 3 feet, at which we have estimated Jthe 
stadium. This slight <litleience arises (iom our bavin", with M. D An- 
ville, to avoid fractions, taken the Konian mile at somewhat more, and 
the stadium at somewhat less, than its true value 
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FABLE XM. 


>f(fdni recfvced to French Toises^ Roman Miles, and Englisft 
Measures, 


Stadia. 

Fr 'r<»i.ses. j 

Rom INlile" 

Knulish 

Miles. 

Fur. 

\ (l6. Dec. 

1 

i 

i ' 

0 

0 

201,4278 

! 2 

189 

i 

0 

1 

182,8.556 


2B3i ; 

7 

0 

2 

1<U,2834 

4 

378 1 

4 

0 

3 

14.5,7112 J 

5 

47-ii j 

T 

0 

4 

127,1390 i 

fi 

567 j 

« 

Iff 

0 

5 

108,5668 : 

7 1 

661^ ! 

7 

a’ 

0 

6 

89,9946 ! 

8 

7’r>6 j 

1 

0 

7 

71,4224 ; 

1 

8501 


- 1 

0 

52,850^ ! 

lo ; 

945 

li 

1 

1 

34,2780 : 

11 1 

io;i9i 

L: 

1 

2 

15,7058 : 

12 

1134 

li 

1 

2 

217,1336 . 

IB 

l2->8i 

If 

1 

3 

198,5614 ; 

14 

1323 

If 

1 

4 

179,9892 1 

15 

I417i 

1-& I 

1 

5 

16*1,4170 1 

16 

1512 

2 

1 

6 

142.8448 

17 

l606i 

24 

1 

7 

124,2726 

18 

1701 

«> 1 
— -1 

2 

0 

105,7004 

19 

1795| 

2i 

2 

1 

87,1282 

20 

1890 

27 

2 

2 

68,5560, ' 

21 

1984^ 

24 

2 

3 

49,9838 

22 

2079 

24 

2 

4 

31,4116 

23 

2173^ 

24 

2 

5 

12,8394 

24 

2268 

8 

2 

5 

214,2672 

25 

23621 

3i 

2 

6 

195,6950 

26 

2457 

34 

2 

7 

177,1228 1 

27 

2551^ 

34 

3 

0 

158,5506 

28 

2646 

3i 

3 

1 

139,9784 

29 

27401 

31 

3 

2 

121,4062 

30 

2835* 

3-ff 

3 

3 

102,8340 

35 

33071 

4f 

4 

0 

9.9730 

40 

3780 

5 

4 

4 

1 . 37,1120 

45 

42521 

54- 

5 

1 

44,2510 

50 

4725 

64 

5 

5 

171,390 


STADIA. 


323 


Stadia. 

Fr. foises. 

Roin. Allies 

I Kiiiflish 

j Allies. 

Fur. 

Yds. Dec. j 

55 



6 

2 

78,529 i 

60 

5670 

74 

6 

6 

205,668 

65 

6142i 


t 

0 

ij 

\ 12,807 

70 

6615 

8^ 

S 

0 

19,946 

75 

70S7| 

9| 

8 

4 

147,085 

SO 

7560 

10 

9 

1 

54.224 

85 

80324 

104 

9 

5 

181,363 

90 

8505 

lu 

10 

2 

88,502 

95 

S977 

114 

10 


215,641 

100 

9450 

12 1 

11 


122,780 

200 

18900 

25 

22 

7 

25,560 

300 

28350 

374- 

34 


148,34 

400 

37800 

50 

45 

6 

51,12 

500 

47250 

62^ 

57 

1 

17 . 3,90 

600 

56700 

75 

68 

5 

76,63 

700 

66150 

874 

80 

0 

199,46 

800 

75600 

100 

91 

4 

102,24 

900 

85050 

112-5- 

103 

0 

5,02 

1000 

94500 

125 

114 

3 

127,80 

2000 

189000 

. 250 i 

228 

7 

35, <; 

30(X) 

283500 

375 i 

i 343 

2 

163,4 

4fXX) 

378000 

500 1 

I 457 

6 

71,2 

5(K)0 

472500 

625 

572 

1 

199,0 

6000 ! 

567000 

750 1 

1 686 

5 

106,8 

7000 

661500 

; 875 1 

! 801 

1 

14,6 

8000 

756000 

1 1000 

1 91 5 

4 

142,4 

9000 i 

850500 

1125 1 

! 1030 

0 

50,2 

10000 

945000 

1250 

1144 

3 

58 

11000 

1039500 

1 1375 ’ 

! 1258 

6 

185 

12000 

1134000 

I 1500 

i 1373 

2 

92 

13000 

1228500 

1625 

1 487 

5 

219 

14000 

1323000 

1750 

1602 

1 

126 

15000 ! 

14175(X) 

1875 

1716 

5 

33 

16000 ; 

1512000 

20(X) 

1831 

0 

160 

17000 

1606500 

2125 

1945 

4 

67 

18000 

1701000 

2250 

2059 

7 

194 

19000 

1795500 

2375 

2174 

3 

101 

20000 

1890000 

2500 

2288 

7 

8 


[The small difference in the value of the Roman miles, in the high 
numbers, observable between this Table andTable VII. arises from the 
neglect of the fraction in the latter, which it seemed more necessary to 
retain here, both for accuracy, and to prevent a still greater ilisiigr. c- 

ment.— T- 



TABLE XllI 


Sfadia estimaftd tri fn.nch Leac^ues of^ZbOO Toises 


adla. 

I ft.' 

s. ‘I\>ist*s. ' 

SliuUa. 

Lf‘agii( 

s, loises 

1 



!>4i ! 

65 

2 

197 f 

2 


LS9 ! 

60 

2 

670 

3 

— 



'2 

1)42, 

4 


nrs 

70 

2 

1615 

5 

— 

472* 

75 

2 

2087i 

6 

— 

567 

80 

3 

60 

/ 

— 

6(5 li 

85 

3 

65324 

8 

— 

756 

90 

3 

1005 

9 

— 

00 

c 

95 

3 

14774 

lO 

— 

945 I 

loo 

3 

1950 

11 

— 

i 

no 

4 

395 

12 


1134 j 

120 

4 

1340 

in 

. — 

122«4 1 

130 

4 

2285 

14 

— 

i.:i‘23 j 

140 

5 

730 

16 


14 17-1 ‘ 

150 

5 

1 675 



1512 

160 

6 

120 

i7 


1 606X 

170 

6 

1065 

18 

— 

i/OI 

180 

6 

2010 

19 

— 

1 7s>r.i 

190 

7 

455 

«o 

— 

1890 

200 

7 

1400 

21 

— - - 

1984^ 

210 

7 

2345 

22 


3079 

220 

8 

790 

23 

— 

2173^ 

230 

8 

1735 

24 

— 

2268 

240 

9 

180 

26 

— 

2362^ 

1 250 

9 

1125 

26 

1 

2457 

260 

9 

2070 

27 

1 

51i 

270 

10 

515 

23 

1 

146 

280 

lO 

1460 

29 

1 

240^ 

290 

lO 

24«‘:>5> 

SO 

1 

S35 

300 

11 

850 

35 

1 

8074 

400 

15 

300 

40 

1 

1280 

500 

18 

2250 

45 

1 

17524 

600 

22 

1700 

50 

I 

2225 

700 

26 

1160 


STADIA. 


32 & 


Stadia, 

1 T,A?figUC‘ 

* Toisi'x. 

c- 

8(K> 

I 30 

6(K) 1 

900 

i 34 

■ 50 j; 

1(XK> 

1 37 

2<KX) 

1500 

i 5-6 

1750 !' 

2(K» 

75 

1500 

25(K) 

94 

1250 ■ 

3(H)0 

113 

KXX) i' 

4«K)0 

i5l 

5tK> 1. 

5000 

189 

— — 

6(X)0 

2Si(; 

2o^Ki j 

1 70(H) 

26*4 

ITjCht ii 

1 8(KK) 

302 

tlXK» j 

9(KK) 

340 

5CK) ■! 

i(X)oo ; 

378 

jj 

11 OCX) i 

415 

2<kX> ij 

1*2000 

453 

15(Hi ;; 

13(KX) 

491 

looo 1 

14000 

520 

500 ;i 

ISCXX) ‘ 

56*7 


! 16000 1 

604 

2(K)0 ;j 

i 170<X) : 

642 

15<K» ij 

i 18(K)0 i 

690 

lOtHt 'i 

) 19CXK) ' 

718 

5(K1 

'> ‘i0CX)0 

756 

i' 

‘250(X) 

945 



30000 , 

1 1 <4 

•' 

40000 ; 

15.12 



Sladiri ! Leaciues Toisrs. 

5(HH)(> 

60000 
7(H)(K) 

80(MX) 

IKK KM) 
lO()(KK) 

I hK)00 
)"2rK)(X> 
l:UHKK» 

I400(K> 

I r>oo( M > 

16(K>0(^ 

I700(H> 

18<KK)0 
19(KHK> 

'3(KKM)(^ 

2I<KK»0 
22<K>rM i 
^>f4(KKM) 

^24(K)0(J 
^500<K) 

‘>6<KKK> 

'27<»(KK4 
28(KKM) 

;kxk i^k r 

4lXKHX) 


: 1890 — j 

' ‘2‘26H ! 

I *2646 -- I 

; SiVZ4 
I :)40'2 — 

! 8780 — 

! 4158 

i 4586 . 

; 49J4 — 

' 5^92 j 

: 5670 i 

' 6048 5 

I 64*26 — j 

i 7\m - I 

i 75f><> - 

I 7988 — } 

I 1. 6 — ■ I 

i 8694 - 1 

! 9<i72 I 

! <..*450 — 

I ---- 

; io^2(X> — 

. lor>84 — 
i um2 — 
i 11*440 — ■ 

i 15120 — 



TABLE XIV. 

A i hi man Money reduced to French (and English). 


\ po iiot mean to speak of the gold or copper, but only of the silver, 
iiioiiey of Athens j tlie value of the former may easily be obtained froui 
rhat of the latter. 

llie talent was equal to (iOOO drachmas. 

The iiiina to 100 dr. 

Tile tetrad! arhm to 4 dr. 

And llu’ tlvacliuja was divided into six oboli. 

The value of the drachma cannot be precisely ascertained ; the lit- 
wc can do to ap[)roach it j and to this end it will be necessary 
to know its weight and fineness. 

1. have rhoseu to work on the tetradrachms, because they arc more 
cninmon than the drachmas, their oilier multiplies, or their subdivisions. 

Sonic liierarv jKTsons, on vvhose accuracy I can rely, were so oblig- 
ing as to lend me their assistance in weighing a great number of tiiese 
coins. 1 afterwards a])piied to 'nilet, of the Academy ofScienccr., 
I\o}al Assay-master.* I shall say nothing of bis intelligence, hi.s love 
oi'tlie public good, or his zeal for the advancement of learning ; but It 
is my duty to return him my thank . for having, at rny request, niatle an 
assay of some tetradrachnis 1 had received from Athens, asceriaitkvl 
(heir fineness, and compared their value with that oi’our money. 

It will be proper to distinguish two kinds of letnulrcichms ; ilie more 
ancient, which were struck till about the lime of Pericles, and perhaps 
10 (he end of the Peloponnesian war ; and those whicfi arc posterior to 
that a;ra. Both bear on one side the head of Minerva, and on the re- 
verse an owl. On the latter coins the owl stands on a vase ; and they 
also bear monograms, or names ; and sometimes, though rarely, fioth. 

1. The more ancient tetradrachms. These are of a ruder workmanship, 
less in diameter, and thicker than the others. The reverses exhibit 
traces more or less evident of the square form of the dit's in the earlier 
agi's. — Sec* Mem, dc I’ Acad, des Bell. Letter, tom. xxiv. p 30. 

Eisensclimi'.i (l)v. Ponder, el Mens. sect. 1. cap. 3.) has published 
one which, as Ik* assures us, weighed 333 grains (273 i grains Eng. Troy 
weight), wlilvdi will give for the drachma 834 gr- (OhJ, gr. Eng.) We 
have weighed fourteen similar coins, the greater part of which are in the 

Cuiiimissairc du lloi pour les Essai.s ct .Manages des Moimoics. 



ATHENIAN MONEY, 


abinet of the king of France j and t]un-.e in ilie best prcf'.crvatiori have 
r*nly given 3?44^ grains, A like number are found in tlic Collection of 
( Vans of V ilics and States of the Lite Dr, Hunter (p. 48 et 4();, the 
hcavie>t. of which weighs C?66-J grains, which eorn'spovH} . io 
French 

Thus wo have, on the one hand, a coin which, aceerdinu tn Iv.seii' 
n'hmid, wei'j^hed o33 grains ; on the other, iwenty-eighl coin:-, uf' which 
those in the hest preservation weigh only 324. ll tiiis author did not 
connnii a iiiij>1ake, if other tetradraehms should ive di^covraed of tiu: 
same age* aird the saitie weight, we mast allow that, on some ueca- 
‘-ions, thev increased them to 332. or ddb grains; hn) v/e shall a<id that, 
in general, they weighed onlv about 321 ; and as, t. the space of 2200 
vears, tli 'v snust have lost s' lnethiug ot‘ their weight, wt', may csiiiuaie 
them a: grains, which wiil give it M2 grains {(U tiic draclnna. 

It was necessary to ascertain their fineness. .M.'rdiet nuidc an 
assay ot one vvlhcli weighetl:>',4 grains, and fonnd that it was i I deniers 
',(> grains line* j and that the almost pure silver of tvldch .‘t consisted 
was intrinsically worth, according to the tarh })rice, r.2 hvres, bt srds, 3 
d( niers tlie marc. 

“This tctradrachm,” says ?\1. Tiller, Wus thereiorc inTrlnsicaliy 
^\ovtl^ 3 livres, 14 sols (3s. Id.) ; whereas 324 grains ol‘ silver, (.^f the 
\aliK' of the French crowns, arc only worth 3 livres, 8 sols (2s. lOd.). 

“ Bui the value of die silver in both ca.si‘s, considered as money, and 
( barged with the expenccs of fabrication, and the right of seignorage, 
receives some augmentation above that of nn wrought metal ; and hence 
it is that a marc of silver, consisting of eight crowns of 6 livres and three 
pieces 12 sous, is, by the authority of the sovereign, tendered, in com- 
mercial circulation, worth 49 livres, 4b sols, that is to say, 1 livre 7 sols 
rhore than aiiother uncoined marc of the same silver with the crowin.h- 
We must pay attention to tins augmentation, if tve wish to know the 
true value of such a telradrachm in onr preM in money. 

It follow.s from the experiments and observations of M. Tillet, 
that a marc of letradachins, each of the weight of 32+ grains ( 2b6 gr. 
Kng.), and 1 1 deniers 20 grains fine, would now be wort 1 1 in commerce 
64 livres, 3 .sols, 9 deniers (21. 6s. 1^.) ; each tetradrachm 3 livres lb sols 
(3s. 2d.,) ; each drachma I9 sols (9-J.) ; and the talent 6700 livres, (Si37l. 
lOs.) 

If the tctiadrachm weigh 328 grains (269^ gr. Eng), and tlie. drachma 
82, the latter will be \vorth I9 sols and about 3 deniers, and the talent 
6775 livres (240l. 1 2s, bd.) nearly. 

Ifwe take the tetradrachm at 332 grains ( .72^ gr. Eng.), the drachma 

♦ The fineness of silver is estimated in France - y denier.s and grains; each 
denier contains 24 grains, and pure silver is .said to be 12 (hMiiers fine. Tii tlic 
above metal therefore the alloy was 1-72 pan, or 3 dwt, 8 gr, in a pound of 
silver.— T, 
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weighma 83 grains, will Ik* worth \[) sols and about 6 dcnicrs (9|cl.);, 
and the talent nearly 58.SO livres (i:43h 15s.) 

Estimating the w’eight of the tetradrachrn at 336 grains gr. 
Eng.), and that of the drachnuiat 84, the value id’ the latter will be Jf) 
sols 9 deniers, and the talent about 51)^5 livres (i^4()l. 17s. ()d. 

Lastly, if we allow' 310 grains (279 gr* Eng.) for the weight of the 
tetradraehin, and 8.> for ibal of the drachma, the latter will he worth 
al)Oui 1 livm (lod. ) and that of the talent jdiout b'OOO livres (250l.) 

1 1 is unnecessary to remark that, if the tetradrachrn he estimated at a 
less weigltl, the value of the drachma and the talent will diminish in 
})roportion. 

2. Lrs (indent tefradrachms. These w'eie current during four or five 
centuries, and are much more numerous than the preceding ones, from 
which they ilifler in the shape, W’orkmanship, monograms, names oi 
magistrates, and other jicculiarities whicl* their reverses present ; and 
espec’iallv hy the rich ornaments with which the head of Mirieri a is deco- 
rated. ’^iliere is eve/i reason to conjecture that the engravers designed 
tb is head from the rele[)rated statue in the citadel of Athens. Pansanius 
(lib. ). cap. 24. p. .O?-) ^’^serves that, among other ornanjcnts, Phidias 
had represented a grillin on each side of the helmet of the goddess ; and 
this -ymbol is, in laet, seen on the tetradrachms wdiich are posterior to 
ihe time of that artist, but never on those which arc more ancient. 

AVe have iveigheil above a hundred and sixty of these tetradrachms. 
The cabinet of the king of France contains more than a hundred and 
tNventv. 'i'hc heaviest w i igh 320 grains (203 gr. Eng.), but the number 
of these is very small ; the greate.i purl only weigh 315, 314, 31.3, 312, 
to, 30(), K'e, or a little more or less, according to the dillert-iil degree& 
of their ])reseivation. 'Jlierc are some of a much inferior we.iglit, be- 
enu.^e they are ol baser metal. 

From among more than ninety tetradrachms, described, with their 
weight, in the Collection of the Coins of ( itics and States of the late 
Dr. ll uiiter, published watli great care in Juigland, .se\ en or eight w'cigh 
uune than 320 Freneh grains; one among others, which bears the name 
of Mentor and Moschion, weighs 27 1-4 grains English, or about 331 
h'rench ; and this is the more remarkable, hecausg, of five other coijis 
fioiii the same cabinet, with the same names, the heaviest does not weigh 
more than 318 Freneh grains, and the lightest only 312, which is the 
same w’oightas that of a similar coin in the cabinet of the king of France. 
1 expresseil mv surprise at this to Mr. Cornin', the editor of that excel- 
lent collection, w ho was so obliging as to examine anew the w'eight of 
the tetradiaehm in (juestlon, and found that it had been accurately given. 
This coin, however, proves that there was an augmentation in the 
weight of the money, ^vliich had no conserpienccs. 

Tliough the greater part of the tetradrachms that arc come down to 
ns have been diminished hy the wear, and other accidents, we cannot 
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l)nt perceive, from a general ins]>ectiott, that the weight of the silver coin 
uffered a diiiiinutloti. Was this successive ? At what limit did it stop ? 
'riu'-se queries arc diilicidi to resolve ; since, in coins of the same age, w'c 
sfuneliines find a remarkable imiformity in the weight, and sometimes 
a difference no less extraordinary. Of tltree tetrad rach ms whic’n hear 
the name!! of Phanocles and Apollonius (Collection of Hunter, p. 54.), 
one weighs 2 . 5 - grains, the other 235^ and the third 233| English 
Troy weight, or about 308*,, 3081. 30y grains French; while nine 
others, with the names of Nestor and Miiaseas, diminish gradually from 
about 320 to about 310 French grains, (ibid, p. 33 ). 

Besides the accidents which have diminished the weight of all an- 
cient coins, it aj>pears that the. Greek moneyers, obliged to coin 

so many drachmas to the nuiia, or the talent, as ouns arc to strike such 
a rmmber of tweve sol pieces to tire marc, wert* less attentive, than we 
ire. at present, to render the weight of each piece of money equal. 

In this research wt^ are stopped short by another ditrieviUy. Tire. 
Athenian tctradraclinis liave no date ; ami 1 know only one the fabrica- 
tion of which can lie referred to any determinate time. It w^as struck 
by command of the tyrant Aristioii, who, m the year 88 before Christ, 
having seized on Atherrs, was hcsiegeil in that city by Sylla. It hears on. 
one side the head of MiiierVii, and on the other a star within a crescent, 
as on the coins of Mithridaiesl Around this is the nam(‘ of that prince, 
that of Athens, and that of Aristion. It is in the colh^ction of Dr. 
Hunter. Mr. Combe, to whom 1 applied to obtain the weight of this 
coin, was .so obliging a.s to ascertain it at my rcijuest, and to inform me. 
that it weighs ?54- grains English, which an* equivalent to 30t)-?r^ grains 
French. Two other tetradrachms, from the same cabinet, on whii'h the 
name of the same Aristion is found, together with two other names, 
weigh from 313 to 314 French grains. 

Amid so many varieties, all of which I cannot here enumerate, 1 
have judged it most adviseable to choose a mean. We have already seen 
that before and in the time of Pericles, the weight of the drachma was 
8 1, 82, and even 83 E>encli grains. I imagine that in the following 
century, in which age 1 supjjosc Anarcharsi.s to have travelled, it had 
fallen to 79 grains, which gi\es 3l6 grains for the tetradrachm. I take 
this for the standard, because it is nearest the weight of tlie. greatej part 
of tetradrachms which arc in the best preservation. 

It ap])ears that when the weight of the. tetradrachms was dimiriished, 
they were also adulterated ; but in confirmation of this supposition many 
trials cannot be made, M. Til let has made an assay of two tetradrachms ; 
one of which weighed 311 gaains and about two-tliirds, and the other 
310.j-y. The former was found to be 11 deuiers 12 grains fine, and con- 
sequently had only ^ part alloy ; and the other was 1 i deniers 9 grains 
fine. 

Taking the weight of the tetradrachm at 316 grains, and supposing 
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it 1 1 doniers 12 grains fine, M. Tillet estimates the value of the dracluicj 
to have been equivalent to 18 sols (9d.) and a quarter of a denier of omi 
ntoiiey We shall disregard this fraction of the denier, and say, that 
lakiiig these to have been, as they probably w-ere^ the true weight and 
hneness, the value of tlic talent was .S400 livres (2C5l.) 1» fniin this 

valualioii that I have drawn up the following table. If, suppo^in^ tlie 
tetradraehm of the»s;iine fineness, we allow it to weigh only J r, grains ; 
liic drachma which will then weigh onlv?-*’ grains, will be worth onl\ 
J7 sols 0 cleiiiers ) and the talent 5425 livres (vCMl. 17-- (xl.^ 

Thus diminishing or augmenting the weight of the drachma by a grain 
duniniihes or augments the value of that drachma by 4 deniers (.half a 
farthing^ ; and that of the talent by 75 iivrts (3l. (ul ), siip|X)singthe 
silver always of the same fineness. 

To estimate the comparative value of the Athenian and our money to 
greater exactness, it would be necessary to compare the respective value 
of commodities. But I have found so many variations in tlu* j»rice.s ot 
those of Athens, and so little assistance in ancient authors, that T have 
abandoned ibis design. Besides, the Table which I here give, only re 
(juired a general approximation to the true value. 

Iti it , as I have already said, 1 suppose the drachma to weigh 79 grains, 
and to be 1 1 deniers 12 grains fine. The Table is only relative to thr 
sec^ond kind of tetradrachms. 


Drachmas. 

Livres. 

Sols. 

L. 

s. 

D. 

1 



18 

0 

0 

9 

The obolus, the 6th 

r 





part of the drach. 


3 

0 

0 

l4 

2 

1 

16 

0 

1 

6 

S 

2 

14 

0 

2 

3 

4 

3 

12 

u 

3 

O 

5 

4 

10 

0 

3 

9 

6 

5 

8 

0 

4 

6 

7 1 

6 

6 

0 

5 

3 

8 

7 

4 

0 

6 

0 

9 ' 

8 

2 

0 

6 

9 

10 

9 

0 

0 

7 

6 

11 

9 

18 

0 

8 

3 

12 

10 

16 

0 

9 

0 

13 

11 

14 

0 

9 

9 

14 

12 

12 

0 

10 

6 

15 

13 

lo 

0 

11 

3 

16 


8 

0 

12 

0 

17 

i 15 

0 

0 

12 

9 

IS 

16 

4 

0 

13 

6 

19 

17 

2 

0 

14 

3 

20 

18 

0 

0 

15 

o 
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Dracliuias. 1 

Livres. Sols. ^ 

L. S, 

D, ! 

\ 


18 18 

O 15 9 i 

^2 

19 16 

O 16 6 1 

23 

20 14 

0 17 3 

j 24 

21 12 

0 18 O 

25 

22 lO 

O 18 9 

26 

23 8 

0 19 6 

i 27 

24 6 

1 

O 3 

1 28 

25 4 

1 

1 O 

! 29 

26 2 

1 

1 9 

: 30 

27 O 

1 

2 6 

1 

31 

27 18 

1 

3 3 


32 

28 16 

1 

4 O 


33 

29 14 

1 

4 9 1 


34 

30 12 

1 

5 6 


35 

31 lO 

1 

6 3 


36 

32 8 

1 

7 C 


37 

33 6 

1 

; 9 


38 

34 4 

1 

8 6 


39 

35 ‘2 

1 

9 3 


40 

36 O 

1 

lO o 


41 

36 18 

1 

lo 9 


42 

37 16 

1 

U 6 


43 

38 14 

1 

12 3 


44 

39 12 

1 

13 O 


45 

40 lO 

1 

13 9 


46 

41 8 

\ 

14 6 


47 

42 6 

1 

15 3 


48 

43 4 

1 

16 O 


49 

44 2 

1 

16 9 


50 

45 O 

1 

17 6 


51 

45 18 

1 

18 3 


52 

46 16 

1 

19 O 


53 

47 14 

1 

19 9 


54 

48 12 

2 

O 6 


55 

49 U) 

2 

1 3 


56 

50 8 

2 

2 O 


57 

; 51 6 

o 

2 9 


58 

' 52 4 

2 

3 6 


59 

53 2 

2 

4 3 


60 

54 O 

2 

5 O 


61 

54 18 

2 

5 9 


62 

55 16 

2 

6 6 


1 63 

56 14 

2 

7 3 


I 64 

57 12 

2 

8 O 


1 65 

58 lO 

2 

8 9 


1 

59 8 

2 

9 6 


1 67 

60 6 

2 

lO 3 


1 6S 

61 4 

2 

11 0 

1 69 

62 2 

o 

11 9 
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DrachnuTS. 


Liviv.v. 

Sols, 

L. 

S. 

J). 

i 70 



63 

o 

2 

12 

6 

71 




63 

IS 

2 

13 

3 

\ '72 




64 

16 

2 

14 

O 

1 r.i 




65 

14 

2 

11 

9 

7i 

. . - 


66 

12 

2 

15 

6 

1 ?:> 



67 

lO 

2 

16 

3 

! 76 

— 


68 

S 

2 

17 

(> 

77 

— 


69 

6 

2 

17 

9 

78 

— 


70 

4 

2 

18 

6 

79 

— 


70 

2 

2 

19 

3 

80 

— 


71 

0 

3 

O 

O 

81 

— 


72 

18 

3 

O 

9 

82 

— 


73 

16 

3 

1 

6 

83 

— 


74 

14 

3 

2 

3 

84 

— 


75 

12 

3 

3 

() 

85 

— 


76 

lO 

3 

3 

9 

sr> 

— 


77 

8 

3 

4 

6 

87 

— 


78 

6 

3 

5 

3 

88 

— 


79 

4 

3 

6 

O 

89 

— 


80 

2 

3 

6 

9 

90 

— 


81 

0 

3 

7 

6 

91 

— 


81 

18 

3 

8 

3 

92 

— 


82 

16 

3 

9 

O 

93 

— 


83 

14 

3 

9 

9 

94 

— 


84 

12 

3 

10 

6 

95 

— 


85 

10 

3 

11 

3 

96 

— 


86 

8 

3 

12 

O 

97 

— 


87 

6 

3 

12 

9 

98 

— 


88 

4 

3 

13 

6 

99 

Mina;. 

89 

2 

1 3 

14 

3 

100 dr. 

or 

1 

90 

O 

1 3 

15 

O 

200 dr. 

or 

2 

180 

O 

7 

10 

0 

300 dr. 

or 

3 

270 

O 

11 

5 

o 

j 4(K) dr. 

or 

4 

360 

O 

15 

O 

o 

1 5(X> dr. 

or 

5 

450 

O 

18 

15 

o 

6(K) dr. 

or 

6 

540 

O 

22 

10 

O 

i 700 dr 

or 

7 

630 

o 

26 

5 

O 

SfK) dr. 

or 

8 

720 

0 

30 

0 

Q 

9tK) dr. 

or 

9 

810 

o 

33 

15 

O 

KXK) dr 

or 

lo 

900 

o 

37 

lO 

O 

2(K>0 dr. 

or 

20 

1800 

o 

75 

O 

O 

30(X) dr. 

or 

30 

2700 

o 

112 

10 

O 

40(K> dr. 

or 

40 

361X) 

o 

150 

O 

O 

5000 dr. 
6000 dr. 

or 

or 

50 

60 m 

4500 O 1 187 

inae 0 iak« the talent. 

10 

0 
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^33 


1 fllellts. 

Livrei 

L. 1 

hri'.'llls. 

Livreb. 

L. 

1 

5400 

225 i 

00 

321000 

13500 

17 

lOSOO 

450 ! 

70 

mooo 

15750 

3 

16200 

675 1 

80 

432000 

, 18000 

4 

2)600 

900 ,! 

90 

486000 

‘20250 

5 

27000 

1125 1 

100 

540000 

‘22500 

6 

:)240o 

1350 ! 

200 

1080000 

45000 

7 

37800 

1575 1 

300 

1620000 

67000 

8 

43200 

1800 ; 

400 

2160000 

1 90000 

9 

48600 

2025 i 

500 

2700000 

112500 

10 

.'>4000 

2250 ; 

600 

"240000 

135000 

11 

60400 

2475 I 

700 

3780000 

15750© 

12 

C4800 

2700 i 

800 

4.3200(K) 

180000 

13 

70200 

2925 j 

900 

4860000 

‘202500 

14 

75600 

,1150 

1000 

r.400(>(K) 

‘225000 

15 

■ 81000 

3375 

! 2000 

10800000 

450000 

IG 

86400 

3600 

f 3000 

16200(X)0 

67.5000 

17 

91800 

3825 

4000 

216000(«) 

900000 

18 

97200 

4050 

5000 

270OOOOO 

ll‘2.5000 

19 

102600 

4275 i 

[! 6000 

.32400000 

1350000 

20 

108000 

4500 i 

:j 7000 

37800000 

1575000 

25 

135000 

.5625 : 

j 8000 

43200000 

1800000 

30 

162000 

6750 

|| 9000 

48600000 

2025000 

40 

216000 

9000 

liioooo 

54000000 

2250000 

50 

270000 

11250 





TABLE XY 


(rrccKOi Weights reduced to French and Fmgiisii 


The Ailic tilenl wpi 2 :)v:d Go minit', or G(^0() drachmas, 
she weight of the drachma at 71) hreiich grains. With n.s the 
lains 'J2 grains, the ounce 8 gros or 67 G grains, the marc 8 
4008 grains, and the pound 2 marcs or 9^' hi grains. 


Dniclunas, 

IVeiuB Weight. 
Oa. (jros. <j rains. 

I Eng. 

1 Oz. 

4 rey. 
Dwi. 

Weiglit. 
Gr. I)(c. 

1 



1 

7 



2 

16,9 

0 

— 

0 

14 

— 

5 

9,8 

3 

— 

3 

21 

— 

S 

•2,7 

4 

— . 

4 

28 

— 

10 

19,6 

5 



Ti 

35 

— 

13' 

12,5 

G 

— 

a 

42 

— 

16 

5,4 

7 

— 

7 

49 

— 

18 

22,3 

S 

1 

0 

56 

1 

1 

ir >,2 

9 

1 

1 

63 

1 

4 

8,1 

10 

1 

2 

70 

1 

7 

1,0 

11 

1 

4 

5 

1 

9 

17,9 

12 

1 

5 

12 

1 

12 

10,8 

13 

1 

6 

19 

1 

15 


14 

1 

7 

26 

1 

17 

20,6 

15 

2 

0 

33 

2 

0 

13,5 

16 

2 

1 

40 

2 

3 

6,4 

17 

2 

2 

47 

2 

5 

23,3 

18 

2 

3 

54 

i 2 

8 

16,2 

19 

2 

4 

61 

2 

11 

9,1 

20 

2 

5 

68 

i 2 

14 

2,0 

21 

2 

7 

3 

2 

16 

18,9 

22 

: 3 

D 

10 

2 

19 

11,8 

23 

3 

1 

17 

3 

2 

4,7 

24 

3 

0 

24 

3 

4 

21,6 

25 

3 

3 

31 

3 

7 

14,5 

26 

i 3 

4 

38 

3 

10 

7,4 


We tak< 
gros con- 
ouncCvS or 
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Drachmas. 

r,iv. Mar. 

Groi, Grains. 

Lib. 

Oz 

Dwi 

Gr. D. 

27 - 

__ 


3 

5 

45 


3 

13 

0,3 

28 ~ 

— 

— 

3 

6 

52 


3 

15 

17,2 

29 

— 

— 

3 

7 

59 

— 

3 

18 

10,1 

30 — 

— 

— 

4 

0 

66 

— 

4 

1 

3,0 

31 — 

— 

— 

4 

2 

1 

— 

4 

3 

19.9 

32 

— . 

— 

4 

3 

8 

— 

4 

6 

12,8 

33 — 

— 

— 

4 

4 

15 

— 

4 

9 


34 — 

— 

— 

4 


22 

— 

4 

11 

22,6 

35 _ 

— 

— 

4 

6 

29 

— 

4 

14 

15,5 

36 — 

— 

— 

4 

T 

36 

— 

4 

17 

8,4 

37 ~ 

— 

— 

5 

0 

43 


5 

0 

1,3 

38 — 

— 

— 

5 

1 

50 

— 

5 

2 

1S,7 

39 — 

— 

— 

5 

2 

57 

— 

5 

5 

11,1 

40 - 

— 

— 

5 

3 

64 

— 

5 

8 

4,0 

41 — 

— 

— 

5 

4 

71 

— 

5 

10 

20,9 

42 — 

— 

— 

5 

6* 

6 

— 

5 

13 

13,8 

43 — j 

— 

— - 

5 

/ 

13 

— 

5 

16 

G‘,7 

44 — 

— 

— 

6 

0 

20 

— 

5 

18 

23,6 

45 — 

— 

— 

6 

1 

77 

— 

6 

L 

16,5 

46 — 

— 

— 

6 

2 

34 

— 

6 

4 

9,4 

47 — 

— 

— 

JS 

3 

41 

— 

6 

7 

2,3 

48 — 

— 

— 

6 

4 

48 

— 

6 

9 

19,2 

49 — 

— 

— 

6 

5 

55 

— 

6 

12 

12,1 

5o — 

— 

— 

6 

6 

62 

— 

6 

15 

5,0 

60 — 

— 

1 

O 

1 

60 

— 

8 

2 

6 

To — 

— 

1 

1 

4 

58 

— 

9 

9 

7 

80 — 

— 

1 

2 

7 

56 

— 

10 

16 

8 

90 — 

— 

1 

4 

2 

54 

1 

0 

3 

9 

1 nn Israeli, or 
one Min*. 

— 

1 

5 

5 

52 

1 

1 

10 

lo 

2 — 

1 

1 

3 

3 

32 

2 

3 

O 

^0 

3 — 

2 

1 

1 

1 

12 

3 

4 

11 

6 

4 — 

3 

O 

6 

6 

64 

4 

6 

1 

16 

5 — 

4 

0 

4 

4 

44 

5 

7 

12 

2 

6 — 

5 

0 

2 

2 

24 

6 

9 

2 

12 

7 — 

6 

0 

O 

0 

4 

7 

10 

12 

22 

8 — 

G 

1 

5 

5 

56 

9 

0 

3 

8 

9 — 

7 

1 

3 

3 

36 

lo 

1 

13 

18 . 

lo — 

8 

1 

1 

1 

16 

11 

3 

4 

4 

11 — 

9 

0 

6 

6* 

68 

12 

4 

14 

14 

12 — 

10 

0 

4 

4 

48 

13 

6 

5 

0 

13 — 

11 

0 

2 

2 

28 

14 

7 

15 

10 

14 — 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

15 

9 

5 

20 

15 — 

12 

1 

5 

5 

60 

16 

10 

16 

6 

16 — 

IS 

1 

3 

3 

40 

IS 

0 

6 

16 

17 — 

14 

1 

1 

1 

20 

19 

1 

17 

2 i 
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Minn*. 

Liv. IVlar. Oz. Gros. Grains. 

Lil). 

Oz. 

Dwt. 

Gr. 

18 — 

15 

0 

6 

7 

0 

20 

3 

7 

12 

19 — 

16 

0 

4 

4 

52 

21 

4 

17 

^2 

20 

17 

0 

2 

2 

32 

22 

6 

8 

n 

31 — 

18 

0 

o 

0 

12 

23 

7 

]S 

18 

32 — 

18 

J 

5 

5 

6*4 

24 

9 

9 

4 

Q3 — 

J9 

1 

3 

a 

44 

25 

10 

19 

14 

3-4 — 

20 

1 

1 

1 

24 

37 

0 

10 

0 

25 

21 

0 

6 

7 

4 

28 

2 

0 

10 

26 — 

22 

0 

4 

4 

56 

29 

3 

10 

20 

27 — 

23 

0 

2 

2 

36 

30 

5 

1 

6 

28 — 

24 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

16 

31 

6 

11 

16 

29 — 

24 

1 

5 

5 

68 

32 

8 

2 

2 

30 — 

25 

1 

3 

3 

48 

33 

9 

12 

12 

35 — 

30 

0 

0 

0 

20 

39 

5 

4 

14 

40 — 

34 

() 

4 

4 

64 

45 

0 

16 

16 

45 — 

38 

1 

i 

1 

36 

50 

8 

8 

18 

50 — 

42 

1 

5 

6* 

8 

56 

4 

0 

20 

Mir.T, or 
O'J oneTal. 

51 

0 

6 

7 

24 

67 

7 

5 

0 

2 — 

102 

1 

5 

6 

48 

135 

2 

10 

0 

3 — 

154 

0 

4 

6 

0 

202 

9 

15 

0 

4 — 

205 

1 

3 

5 

24 

270 

5 

0 

0 

5 — 

257 

0 

2 

4 

48 

338 

0 

5 

0 

6 — 

308 

1 

1 

4 

0 

405 

7 

10 

0 

7 — 

360 

0 

0 

3 

24 

473 

2 

15 

0 

8 — 

411 

0 

7 

2 

48 

540 

10 

0 

0 

9 — 

462 

0 

6 

2 

0 

60s 

5 

5 

0 

10 — 

514 

1 

5 

1 

24 

676 

0 

10 

0 

20 — 

1028 

1 

2 

2 

48 

1252 

1 

0 

0 

30 — 

1542 

1 

7 

4 

O 

2028 

1 

10 

0 

40 - 

2057 

0 

4 

5 

24 

2704 

2 

0 

0 

50 — 

2571 

1 

1 

6 

48 

3380 

2 

10 

0 

60 “ 

3085 

1 

7 

0 

0 

4056 

3 

0 

0 

70 — 

3600 

0 

4 

1 

24 

4732 

3 

10 

0 

80 — 

4114 

1 

1 

2 

48 

1 5408 

4 

0 

0 

90 — 

4628 

1 

6 

4 

0 

6084 

4 

10 

0 

loo — 

5143 

0 

3 

5 

24 

6760 

5 

0 

0 

500 — 

25716 

0 

2 

2 

48 

33802 

1 

0 

0 

1000 — 

51432 

1 

4 

5 

24 

67604 

2 

0 

0 

2000 — 

102864 

1 

1 

2 

48 

135208 

4 

0 

0 

3f)00 — 

154296 

1 

6 

0 

0 

202812 

6 

0 

0 

4(K)0 — 

205729 

0 

2 

5 

24 

270416 

6 

0 

0 

5(X>0 — 

257161 

0 

7 

2 

48 

338020 

10 

0 

0 

10000 — 

514322 

1 

6 

5 

24 

676041 

8 

0 

0 
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ALPHABETIC TABLE 

OP 

COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

ADAPTED TO TilS 

TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 


ArDBRAj a Greek town of Thrace, on the coast of the ^gean Sea 
—now Ruim on Cape B^oustra. 

Abia, a town of Messenia. 

\bydos, a Greek town in Asia, on the Hellespont — now Nagard, a vil- 
lage and ruins. 

Academy, a garden and gymnasium, without the walls of Athens 
Acarnania, a country of Greece— now La Carman a province. 

Acanthus, a town of Chalcidice— now Hierisos, a town. 

Achaia, a country of Greece, in the Peloponnesus— the northern part 
of the Morea. 

Achamse, a borough of Attica— AfoM'flff, a village. 

Achelous, a river of Acarnania — now the Aspro‘-Potnm, or fFMte River. 
Acheron, a river of Epirus — river which flows out of the lake Joafh 
nina. 

Adranum, a Greek town in Sicily— '-iietarwo, a small town. 

Adriatic Sea. See Sea. 

Sgaleus, a mountain of Messenia. 

Mgeain Sea. See Sea. 

^gesta, a Greek town in Sicily — Calatajimi, a place in ruins. 

ASgina, an island in the Saronic Sea— Isle. 

Afigjira, a town of Achaia — Ruins. 

j£gto% the principal town of Achaia — Fostitza, a small town. 
iBgos«rotamos, a river of the ITiracian Cher^onesus— mer Indp, - 
Linum. 

7 
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.i^nianes, a people o* i h'^ssiily. 

Jjio:., a Greek to^vrl of Thrace, on the coast of the /Tgean Sea — lAto 
town. 

-Tolls, or jTolia, a country of Asia Minor, opposite the island of l .cshos, 
Vv-hich also made a pan of it — the coast;* of the liva of Karasi. 

^holiavis of (heece. Under this name were comprehended all the na- 
tions of (ircect', which derived their origin from Aadns, son of Helien ; 
vjs thcWrhessalians, Locn<ms, &c. and their colonies, 
tana, a mountain in Sicily — Mount Etrm^ or Gihet. 
iaoliu, a country of Greece — the country to the north of Lepanto, 

Africa. .See Libya. 

Agariip])e, a fountain in Bceotia. 

Agrigenium, a (ireek city in Sicily — Gircrenti^iy town. 

Ajax (Tomb of), in Troas, on the shore, of the Hellespont — In Tep{>, 
a barrow or hill. 

Alesiaenm, a town of Elis. 

Aiephira, a town of Arcadia. 

Alpenus, a town of the I.ocrians, near I'hermopylae. 

Alpheus, a river of Pelo])onnesus-~i?«/?/i?fl, river. 

AUir, a sacred grove near Olympia. 

Amazons, a warlike nation of Asia, composed of women which dwelt 
on the banks of the Idiermodon, on the southern side of the Pom us' 
Euxinus — It no longer existed in the time of Anacharsis. 

Amhracia, a town of Epirus — U Arfa, a town. 

Ambracia, (Gulf of), between Epirus and Acarnania — Gulf of EArtu. 
Ambryssus, a town of Phoci.s — Distome^ a village and ruins. 

Ammon, a place in Libya — Sant-llichy an inhabited district, surrounded 
by sands. 

AmOTgos, (Island), one of the Cvcladcs — Amorgo^ isle. 

Ampliijjolis, a Greek town of Macedonia — Emholi, a small towm. 
Aiuphlssa, the capital of the Ozolian I.ocrians — Salonc, a town. 
Aniyclio, a town of Laconia — Sclavo-Chori^ a village. 

Auactorium, a town of Acarnania — Azio, a place in ruins. 

Anapb.e (Island), one of the. Cyclades — Nanjio^ isle. 
x\udro3 (Island), one of the Cyclade.s — Andro^ isle. 

Anuiedon, a town of Boeotia. 

Anthela, a iown\ of Thessaly, near Thermopylae. 

Authemus, a town of maritime Thrace, or Macedonia. 

Auticyra, a town of Phocis, on the Gulf of Crissa — Aspro^Spitia, a vil- 
lage and ruins. 

Antissa, a town of the island of Lesbos — Porto-Sigri^ a village and castle. 
Aunm.s or Avernus, a place in Epirn ? — Fal dAV Orso. 

Aphetap, a place and promontory in I’hessaly — Cohn-Passara. 
Aphidna,^ borough of Attica. 
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Apollonia, a Greek town of vSicily. 

Arabia, a threat country of Asia — Aralia. 

Araxus, i pomontory of Achaia — Cap, Papa. 

Arcadia, a country of Greece, in Peloponnesus — ^The interior of the 
Morea. 

Arcthon, a river of Epirus — The river L'Arta. 

Arethusa, a fountain in the city of Syracuse, in Sicily. 

, a fountain in the city of Chalcis, in Euboea. ^ 

Argolis, a country of Greece, in Peloponnesus — The eastern part of tlu' 
Morea. 

Argos, the capital of Argolis — Argos, a town. 

Arisba, a town of the island o^ Lesbos — Long sic v destroyed : no re- 
mains at present exist. 

Armenia, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia — Armenia, 
and a part of Mesopotamia ; at present called Al^Cczira. 

Arne, a town of I'hessuly. 

Artemisium, a temple of Diana, in the island Euboea, on the coast. 

Arvisia, a district of the island of Chios — The territor}^ oi St. Helena. 

Ascra, a small town of Boeotia. 

Asia, one of the three great divisions of the ancient world — Asia. 

Asia Minor, or rather Lower ^ Asia, a large part of Asia, which w^as tlic 
nearest to Europe, and in which the Greeks had their principal set- 
tlements. It contained several provinces, and was entirely subject 
to the king of Persia — Asia-Minor, or Anadoli. 

Asinarus, a river of Sicily — river Nota. 

Asopns, a town of Laconia — Asopo, or Cnstd Pumpani, a small town 
and castle. 

Asopus, a river of B(x*otia — Asopo, river. 

Asopns, a riter of Thessaly, in Trachinla. 

Assyria, a great country of Asia, of which Babylon was tlie capital, and 
which was subject to the king of Persia — Curdistan, part of Mesopota- 
mia, or Al-gezria, and Irak Arahi, provinces of Tii’ key. 

Astacus, a maritime city of Bithynia — Long since destroyed : no remain ; 
at present existing. 

Astypabea, (Island), one of the Sporades — Stanpalia, isle, 

Atarnea, a town ofMysia^-Aiasma Keui, a town. 

Atharnania, a district of Epirus — Ano-Vlakia, a country. 

Atitens, the capital of Attica, and one of the most powerful cit?es oi 
Greece— city and ruins. 

Athos (Mount), iu Chalcidice, on the coast of the TEgean Sea — Athur, 
or Monte Santo. 

Atlantic Sea: See Sea. 

Atlantica, an imaginary island in the sea of that name, which appears 
to have been a fiction of Solon or Plato, and never to have r**.dlv ex- 
isted. 
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Attica, a country of (rrecce — territory of the city of Afhems 
Anli a town and port of Bosotia — Mino-Vathy or the litllr-poit 
A^vrIlus. See Aornus. 

B 

Babylon, the capital of Assyria, and one of the residences of the kljn, 
of Persic — Pohis near HeHa. 

Bar: rlaria, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia— Tin 
country of Balk^ part of Independent Tarimy. 

Belniina, a strong town of Laconia. 

Brxjotia, a countr 5 >^ of Greece — The territories of Livadia and Thiva 
Bihlinus, a river in the island of Naxos. 

Bibhs, a fountain near Miletus— A fountain near the village of le.'h.d- 
Keui, 

B'santhc, a town of Thrace, on the Propontis — Rodostat a town. 
Bhhynia, a country of Asia Minor, on the coast of the Propontis and 
Pontus Euxinus — The Uva of Kcdgea4ili, 

Boristhenes, a great river of Scythia — ^The Dneiper. 

Bosphorus (Cimmerian), a strait which joins the Palus Maeotis to 
Poutus Euxinus — of Caffa. 

B:>?phorus (of Thrace), the strait which joins the Pontus Euxinus to tht 
Propontis-— TAe Cancl or Strait of Corhstantinoplc 
Brauron, a borough of Attica — Fracna, a village. 

Brutii, a people of Italy — ^^fhey inhabited the Two Calahrias^ provincr • 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

Brysea, a town of Laconia. 

Bulis, a town ofPhocis — Ruins. 

liiira, ’a town of Achaia— Pcrwi/zc, a town. 

nuthrotv)n, a town of Epirus — Butrinto, a small town. 

Byblos, a town of Phoenicia — Gehaily a siuall towm. 

J^vzantium, a Greek town in Tharce, on the Propontis— Part of the ciiy 
of Constantinople, 

C 

Cadir (Strait oO. See Pillars of Hercules. 

Cuystcr, a river of Ionia — Kontchouk-Mindery or the Little Mceande* 
Calydon, a town of iEtolia. 

Calypso (Isle of), on the coast of Italy, near Croton — A Rock near Capr 
Coiomia. 

Camarina, a Greek city of Sicily — Cammanay a village and ruins. 
Camirus, a small town of the island of Rhodes — Camira, a village. 
Gaphyie, a town of Arcadia. 

Cappaflc ta, a country of Asia Minor — Cffra'n>a7iia. 

Garcssus, or Coresus, a town and port of the I dc of Ceos — Port, Calm. 
Cdiria, a country of A'-iia Minor — MnntcchAiHy or the Urn of Mentcvh,d.i\d 
p:ni of that of Aidiu. 
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1 artliage, a great city on the coast of Libya, or Africa — Ruins near i‘'.e 
(f tty of Tunis. 

< arystus, a town of the island of Eubcca — Ciirhto, oi Custd ^ 

town and castle. 

< aspian Sea. See Sea. 

Ciissiterides, island in the Atlantic Ocean — The: Sciily Isles ct 
the British Islands. 

Castalia, a fountain near the town of Delpni, 

Catana, a Greek town of Sicily — Caiania. 

Caunus, a maritime town of (.’aria — Kaiguez or Quifigi, a town, 

Celts, a great people of Europe, inhabiting Gaul or Celtica — ^llie 
Genchraea, the port of Corinth, or the Saronic Sea — KikrioSf a village 
and port. 

Centaurs, an ancient people of Thessaly — ^l^hey no longer exited it: ti»t 
time of Anacharsis. 

Ceos, (Isle of) one of the Cyclades — Zea, isle. 

Cephallenia, an island in the Ionian Sea — Cefahnia. 

Cephisus, a river of Phocis, 

Cephisus, a river which flows near Athens — The river CV/?: 

Cephisus, another river near Eleusis. 

Ceramicus without the Walls, a village of Attica, nfwrAUieur — 
a village. 

f « 

Chaeronea, a town of Boeotia— Cajore/ic, a town. 

^ halcedon, a Greek town ofBithynia on the Propontis — Kaiu^Kr^i, ;v 
town. 

Chalcidice, a district of maritime Thrace, or rather of Macedoninj ou 
the iEgean Sea— The country near Mount Athos. 

Chalcis, the principal city of the island of iLuboea — Egripo, or as ooni~ 
monly called Negropont. 

Chaldaeans, a people of Asia, in the environs of Babylon — in- 
habited Irac Arabi, a province of Asiatic Turkey. 

Chaonins (Chaones), a people of Epirus— -They inhabited a part ot 
AlbamUy on the coast. ' 

(■’hen, a place in Laconia. 

Chersonesus (Thracian), a peninsula betrveen the Propontis and the 
^geaii Sea — Peninsula of Gallipoli, 

Chcrsonesiis (Taurica), a peninsula between the Palus M®otis arn> ih 
Pontus Euxinus— The Cri7nea. 

Chios, an island of the jEgean Sea, making part of Ionia— C%?o, isle, 

Chrysopolis, a small town of Asia, on the Bosphorus of Thrace 

Scutari, a village. • 

Chrysorrhoas, a river near 'Preezen — ^The ;*iyer Damah. 

Cilicia, a country of Asia Minor — ^I'he country of Tichnl and Anadolm. 
Cirphis, a mountain of Phocis — Mount Stivu. 

Cirrha, a maritime town of Phocis— -Port of Sahne. 
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Cisaiaris, a people of Susiana in Asia— They inhabited the territory of 
Akwaz, in Khusistarit a province of Persia. 

Cithaeron, a mountain between Attica and Boeotia — Mount 
Ciazomenxs a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor — Isle St^ John, and ruins in 
the of Smyrna. 

Clitor, a town of Arcadia — Gardichi, a town. 

Cnidus, a city of Doris, in Asia Minor — Port Genevois^ and ruins. 
Cnossiis, one of the two principal cities of the island of Crete — Enadieh, 
convent and ruins. 

Cocyius, a river of Epirus — a river which flows out of the lake Joannina. 
Colchis, or Colchos, a large country of Asia, on the shore of the Pon- 
tus Euxinus — Gurielf and Jmeritia. 

Colonos, a borough of Attica — Church of Si. Eupkemia. 

Colonides, a small town of Messenia. 

Colophon, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor — ^No vestige of it now 
remains. 

Copais, ( Lake), in Boeotia— Lake of Livadta. - 

Corcyra, more anciently the island of the Phoeacians, in the Ionian sea 
— (Jwfu, isle. 

Corinth, the capital of Corinthia, in Peloponnesus 
(Corinth, a town at present almost in ruins, 

C-orone, a town of Messenia — Coron^ town. 

Coronea, a town of Boeotia. 

Corsica, or rather Cyme, an island in the Tyrrhene Sea — Corsica > 

( oricius, (Cave) in Phocis — Cavern of the fountain Drosenigo. 

Cos <Tsland) one of the Sporades, making part of Doris— Co, 
island. 

Cotylius, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Crete (Island), the most southern and largest island in the .®gcan Sea 
— Cnndia, 

Oissa V .Sea of) See Sea. 

Cromyoii, or Crommyon or Cremmyon, a place in Corinthia — Soussu 
Keui, village. 

Croton, a Greek city in Italy — Cortana, town. 

("uma*, a Greek town in Italy— Ruins near Naples. 

Cyclades, a cluster of islands in the iF.gean sea — ^They have at present 
no collective name. 

, Cydniis, a river of Cilicia in Asia — ^River Tarsm. 

Cydonia, a town of the island of Crete — Acladiat village and ruins. 
CyllciK*, a maritime town of Elis — Ckiarenza, town. 

Cyllene, a mountain of Arcadia — Tricara, mountain. „ 

('yme, the principal city of Aiolis, in Asia Minor, Nemourf, a small 
town. 

Cynsetha, a town of xVrcadla — Calavrifa, town. 
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I’ynobarges, a garden and gymiiabiam, without the walls of Athens. 

( ynthus, a momitain in the isle of Dclob. 

(’y[>arissid, a town of Messenia— ^?carf2f7, town. 

( 'yrenaira, a country of Africa or Lybia, bubjecl to the king of Persia- 
Country of Derm. 

(pyrene, a Greek city, the capital of Cyrenaica — Cuiin, a small place, 
and ruins. 

('ythera, an island to the south of Laconia— (Vr?^o, isle. 

f^/ythros^ (Island) one of the Cyclades — Thetmia, isle. 

C^yzicuin or Cyzicus, a Greek city, on an island of the same name, jn 
the Propontis— Ruins near the town of AriakL 

D 

Decelia, a village and castle of Attica. 

Delium, a small town of Boeotia. 

Delos (Island), the smallest, but most celebrated of the Cyclades— 
Delos, the smallest of two islands, called Sdiles by the pilots. 

Delphi, a celebrated town of Phocis— village. 

Dodona, a town of Epirus. 

Dolopes, a people of Thessaly — ^They were almost extinct in the time ol 
Anacharsis. 

Doris, a district ofCaria in Asia Minor, which also included several 
islands of the i£gean sea — The peninsula situate between (he gulf of 
Stan-Co, and that of Simla. 

Dorians of Greece — Under this name were comprehended all the na- 
tions of Greece which derived their origin from Dorus the son of 
Hellen, as the Lacedsemonians, the Messenians, the Argives, the 
Corinthians, &c. and their colonies. 

Dorisciis (Plain of), in Thrace — ^Plain of Roumigick. 

Dymc, a town of Achaia. 

Dysponiium, a town of Elis. ^ 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and one of the residences of the kings 
of Persia — Hamadan, city. 

Egypt, a great country of Africa or Libya, subject to the king of Peisia 
Egypt. 

Eira, a mountain and fortress of Messenia. 

Elaias, a mountain of Arcadia. 

h'latea, a town of Phocis — Turco^Chorio, village. 

Elatia, a town of Thessaly. 

Elea,^a Greek town in Italy — Costello a more della Brucca, a small town. 

Eleusis, a town of Attica — Lefsim, v illage and ruins. 

Elis, a district of Greece, in Peloponnesus — ^The western part of the 
Morca, 
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Eph«8us, a city of Ionia in Asia Minor — Aiosolouk, village and ruin^. 

Epidamaus, a Greek town in Illyria — Durazzo, town. 

Epidaurus, a town near Argolis, on the Saronic sea-^^Epitavro, village" 
jndruin{». 

Epirus, a country of Europe to the north-west of Greece— The southern 
part of Albania. 

Ercssus, a town of the island of Lesbos — Hima, village. 

Erctru, a town of the island of Eubgsa — Rocko, village and ruins. 

Eiymanthus, a river of Arcadia— River Dtmzzam, 

Erythras, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor— village and ruins. 

Ethiopeans, the inhabitants of the interior of Africa or Libya — The in- 
habitants of Nubia and Abyssinia, 

Euboea^ a large island of the uEgean sea — Bgripo, or more commonly 
Negroponij island. 

Eubcea, a mountain of Argolis, near Mycenae. 

Euripus, the strait which separates the island of Euboea from the con- 
tinent of Greece— Egrijot). 

Europe, one of the three parts of the world — Europe. 

Eurotas, a river of Laconia — Vasstlt-Fcfamo, or the Royal River, 

Euhesperidae (Port of the), in Africa or Libya, where afterwards Vva^ 
built the town of Berenice— JBemic, to>vn. 


l^ive HilL (the) a place near Sparta. 


Gadir, the Phoenician name of a town of Iberia— CVza’is, a town of 
Spain. 

Gargaphia, a iountain of Bceotia. 

or rather Celttca, a great country of Eu rope, mhabited by the 
Celts — France. 

Gela, a Greek city in Sicily— village. 

Gerenia, a town of Messenia — Tamata, a small town. 

Gorophi, a town of Thessaly — Stagi, village. 

Gonnus, a town of Thessaly — Goniga, village. 

Gortyna, one of the two principal cities of the island of Crete— A'ctt 
Castellu village and ruins. 

Gortynius, a river of Arcadia — Garitena, river. 

Gortys, a village of Arcadia — Garitena, a small town. 

Greece, a* large country of Europe, inhabited by the Greeks— Th 
s<mth#.rn part of Turkey in Europe^ 

Unf31er,the name of Greece were frequently comprehended, not onl 
the coijl^snt of Greece, but the islands likcwisr, and sometime^ e 
the Gfcfiyfcolonies. 
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( »reecc (Great), Magna Grsecia— The name given to the southern part 
of Italy, which, was inhabited by Greek Colonies. 

Gyaros (Island), me of the C'yclades, Joura, isle. 

Gyrton, a town of Thessaly. 

Gythium, a town of Laconia, and port thirty stadia from the town — 
Culochma, tov^n, and port one league from the town. 

n 

Haemus, a mountain of Thrace — Balkati^ mountain or Emmeh-dag 
Haliartus, a town in Boeotia. 

Halicarnassus, a Greek city m Caria — Bourdoun, castle and ruins. 
Halonesus, an island in the iRgean sea — Mackris'n, *‘Je. 

Halus, or rather Alos, a t' ;v'i of Thessaly. 

Hebrus, a river of Thrace, Marizza, river. 

Hecuba (Tomb of ), in the Thracian Chersonesus, on the Hellespont-- 
Old Castle on the European side of the Dardanelles* 

Helice, a town of Achaia, destroyed by an earthquake, and covered b\ 
the sea. 

Helice, a village of Achaia, on the sea shore, near the ancient town— 
Trypia, village. 

Helicon, a mountain ot Boeotia — Zagaia, mountaiii. 

Helisson, a river of Arcadia. 

Hellespont, the strait which joins the Propontis to the AEgean sea—Tlu 
Strait of ' the Dardanelles* 

Helos a town of Laconia— village. 

Heraclea, a Greek city of Asia, on the Pontus Euxinus — Erekli, town. 
Heraclea a town of Thessaly, near Thcrmopyla?. It had succeeded 
that of Trachis, being built at a small distance from its site— 
Trachis. 

Hercules Melampygus (Stone of), an altar or statue of Hercules in the 
country of the Locrians near Thermopylae. 

Hercyna, a river of Phocis — River of Livadia* 

Heraea, a strong town of Thrace, on the Propontis— JHottfio, village. 
Hermione, a city near Argolis on the ASgean sea— C(W^re,viIlage and ruins, 
Hermus, a river of Asia Minor— river. 

Hero (Tower oO, near Sestus, in the Thracian Chersonesus — It no 
longer exists. 

Hesperide*. (Garden of the) an imaginary place, supposed by the Greeks 
to be situate at the western extremity of the world. 

Himera, a (Jreek city of Sicily — ^Ruins near the town of Termini 
llippocrcne, a fountain in Boeotia. 

Homer (Grotto of), at the source of the Meles in Ionia, 
llomolis, a small town of Thessaly — Bal^a, village. 

Hylica, a lake in Boeotia— JLake of Thiva. 
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H j raetuis, a mountain of Attica^r^&uown?. 

Ilypatd, a town of Thessaly-— Po^mfaiA*, or New Patras, town. 
Hyperboreans, an imaginary people, said by the Greeks to inhabit th<* 
north of Gr^ ece, but whose name only signifies those who dwell alo^ e 
or luyond the north 
Uysiae, a town of Argohs 


lal) us» a small town m the island of Ehodes<^Buin$ near Mount 
Pkdmne, ^ 

Lasus» a town of Caira, in Asia Minor— Kaksi, castle and ruins. 
Ibena, a groat country of Europe— 

Icarus* or Lcaros, an island in the i£gean ua^Nwairiat isle. 

Icaria, a borough or village of Attica. 

Ida, a great mountain in the island of Crete— /<2a, or Psilonti, moun- 
tam 

Ida, a mountain of Troas in Asia Minor— fli ou ntahj. 

Ihssus, a small river near Athens— river. 

Tlion or Ilium, see Troy. 

Illyria or lllyncum, a large country of Europe, in part subject to Philip 
king of Macedon— This country comprehended the wbote otDoimafto 

ind All'anm. 

I nbiasus, a river of the island of Samos— River yfthe Mils- 
Labro-, an island of the dEgean sea — (tnlro, isle. 

Inachus, a river of Argohs — Petri, river, 

India, a great country of A&ia. the rpost eastern known in the time ot 
Anacharsis, inhabited by the Indians, and in part subject to the 
King of Persia— or Hindoostan. 

Indus, a great n'er of Asia, the boundary of the empire of the Persians 
to the east— The Stnd or InSus$ river 
In »pus, a river of the island of Delos. 

Ionia, a district of Asia Minor, which included coasts of Lydia, and 
a iiart of those of Cana, with the isles of Chios and Samos— The 
coasts of the Xam of Sarukkm and Aidtn. 

Ionian Sea — See Sea. 

lonians of Greece— Under this name were comprehended all the na- 
tions of Greece which derived their origin from loo, the grandson 
of Hellen j as the Athenians, ^Sirc. and thesr colonies, 
lo*' 1 1 -si and of), one of the Cyclades— AVi, wJe. 
louli , the principal city of the island of Ceos— In rutns, 

Europe which tails into the Pontus Enxinus — 

I<%th%o^Cosmt!^^ isthmus which joins Peloponnesus to the cou- 
of Greece— Hfiio Mtha* 
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1 thaca, an island in the Ionian sta^Teaki, isle* * 

ithome, a mountain and fortress of Mes9enia-oFt</cano> mountain. 


Juno (Temple oO, near the city of Samos — One column of it still 
remains standing. 

(Temple of), between Mycenae and Argos. 

Jupiter Cave and Tomb of), in the island of Crete near Cnossns — 
Grotto^ still called the Tomd of Jupiter. 


Labyrinth, of Crete, near Gonyna — Cavern, in Mount Ida. 

Lacedaemon, See Spiirta. 

Laconia, a district of Greece in Peloponnesus— Tsacowia, and the 
country qf the liffmotes, in the Morea. 

Ladon, d river of Arcadia. 

Lamia, a town of Thessaly— town. 

Lampsacus, a Greek city in Asia, on the Hellespont— 
village. 

Lapithje, an ancient people of Thessaly — They no longer existed in the 
time of Anacharsis. 

Larissa, the principal city of* Thessaly— Zarma in Greek, or legnishu . 

in Turkish ; that is to say the new city, 

Larissus, the river which separated Elis from Achaia. 

Latmiis, a mountain of Ionia, or of Caria. 

Lauriurn, a mountain of Attica. 

Lebadta, a town qf Boeolia— Zl??»ad*a, town, 
l^ebcdos, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor— on the sea-shore 
Lechssum, the port of Corinth, on the sea of Crissa — Alica, village. 
Lelantus, \ river of Eubcea. 

Lemnos, an island in the JBgean sez^Lemno, or Stalimene, isle. 
Lcontium or rather Lcontini, a Greek city in Sicily — Leontini, towr^ 
Lepethymnus (Mount), in the island of Lesbos. 

Lerna (Marsh of) in Argolis— TAe Mills, a lake so called, because at 
. its mouth there are mills which it turns. 

Leros (Island of), one of the Sporades — Zero, isle, 
l^sbos, a large island of the ASgean sea, which made a part of 
— Meielin, isle. 

Lethe, a fountain near Lebadea in Boeotia. 

Letrines, a small town of Elis, near the mouth of the Alpheus. 
Lcncadia, a peninsula, or island, on the coast of Acamania— 
Maura, isle. 

Lcucate, a promontory in the island of Lcucadia* on which was ^ 
km pie of Apollo— Cape Ducafo, 
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Tifuctra, a town of Bceolia-^JPar^^lfta^ village. 

Libya or Africa, one of the three parts of the world — 

Libya, (Sea of), See Sea. 

Lilaea, a town of Phocis, Lampeni, village. 

Tandui, a small town of the island of Rhodes— village. 

Locrior Locri Epiaephyrii, a Greek town in Italy, the inhabltantf o 
w'hich were called Epizephyrian Locrians, — Motta di Bruzzcrtc, 
villapje and ruirts. 

Locri dTis (Ozolian), a people of Greece, inhabiting between Phocis Bixd 
^iltolia — ^Thc territories of Sdona and Lepanto. 

\ .orris— under this generic name were comprehended three small coun- 
tries of Greece, separated from each other, but inhabited by nations 
of the same origin, and called one Epicnemidian Locrians, another 
Opuntian Locrians, and the third Ozoliun Locrians. 

Lucania, a district of Italy— Bosi/icoto and Principaio provinces 

of the kingdom of Naples. 

Lycabettus, a hill within the city of Athens. 

Lycaeus, or Olympia, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Lycia, a country of Asia Minor — ^Parts of the Livas of Mentech and 
Tekieh. 

Lycorea, the highest summit of the Mount Parnassus in Phocis— iLw- 
ioura, mountain. 

Lycosura, a town of Arcadia. 

Lyetos, a very ancient city of the island of Crete — Lassiii, town. 

Lydia, a country of Asia Minor — A great part of the Livas of Aulw, 
and Sarukhan, 


M 

Macedonia, a great country of Europe to. the north of Greece — That 
part of Romelia, or Roumnh, which lies to the north of Salon ica, 
and extends to the mountains 

Lnder this name were likewise comprehended all the states of Philip 
king of Macedon, who possessed Thrace, and a great part of lllyria. 
Magnesia, a district of Thessaly, inhabited by the Magnet^ — ^The 
countries of Zagora, and Mamniisa. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, a Greek city of Caria, near the Maeander — 
Ghermansik, village and ruins. 

Malea, a promontory of Laconia— Cape Malio, or St Angelo. 

Mulcd, a promontory of the island of Lesbos— 2r«Vi»*-Borottw. 

Malians, a people of Thessaly— They inhabited the modern territory ol 
Zeiioun. 

Mantinea, a town of Arcadia — Mandi, tillage and ruins. 

Marathoi|^ a large borough of Attica — Marathon, village. 

Marpessa, t mountain in the Island of Paros. 
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IMi'jsilia, a Greek city hi the couqjiry of the Celtae — Marseilies, a city of' 
France. 

Mseander, a great river of Asia Minor— Mnder, or the Gieaf 
Meander. 

Maenalus, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Media, a great countiy of Asia, inhabited by the Medes, and subject 
the king of Persia — Irak Ajami, a province of Persia. 

Megalopolis, the principal city of Arcadia — Sinano, village and ttun" 
Megara, a small Greek town of Sicily — Peninsula delli Magnes^i 
Megara, the principal city of Megaris — Megara^ a small town. 

Megaris, a small district of Greece — The territory of Mega a. 

Melas, a river of Pamphylia — Alarasoui, river. 

Meles, a small riv er near Smyrna — ^River of Smyrna, 

Melite, an island to the south of Sicily — Malta. 

Melos (Island), one of the Cyclades — Milo, isle. 

Memphis, the capital of Egypt— *No vestige of this city nov." lemams 
Mende, a town of the peninsula of Pallene in Macedonia. 

Menelaion, a mountain of Laconia. 

Messana, or Messene, more anciently Zancle, a Greek city of Sicily-^ 
Messina. 

Messene, the principal city of Messenia— Afcw/ra Matia, town in ruin*< 
Messenia, a district of Greece, in Peloponnesus— The south west pair 
of the Morca. 

Messenia (Gulf of), between Messenia and Laconia — Gulf of Coron. 
Metapontum, a Greek town of Italy — Tone dl Mare, tower and village, 
Methonc, a town of Macedonia. 

Mcthyrnna, a town of the island of Lesbos— Mo/fVo. town and castle. 
Midea, a town of Argolis — Mezzo, village. 

Miletus, the principal city of Ionia, in Asia Minor— Pc/a/sAc, village 
and ruins. 

Milichus, a river of Achaia. 

Minoa, a maritime town of Sicily— Terre di Capo Ptawee,— tower ma 
ruins. 

Mnemosyne, a fountdn near Lebadea, in Boeotia. 

Molossi, a people of Epirus — ^They inhabited a part of Albania. 
Mopsium, a town of Thessaly. 

Mothone, a town of Messenia, Modon, town. 

Munyebia, one of the ports of Athens— Porfo, 

Mycale, a mountain of Ionia in Asia Minor — Samoun, mountain. 
Mycen®, a city of Argolis — Carvathos, village and ruins. 

Mycone (Island), one of the Cyclades, My coni, isle. 

Mylasa, a town of Caria, in Asia Minor — Mylasa, town 

Myndus, a city of Caria, in Asia Minor — Myndes^ village and ruins. 

Mysia, a country of Asia Minor, which extended from the Propoiiiis to 
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the ZEgean sea— The Lka of Ka|asi, and part of that of Kodavm/i- 
kiar. ■ ; 

Mytileuc, tbe principal city of the island of Lesbos— -ATe^f /in, town. 
Myus, a town of Ionia in Asia Minor— Long since destroyed, and no 
vestige of it remaining* 

N 

Nai'cissns ('Fountain of), in BcDOtia. 

^Jaucratis* a Greek city in Egypt. 

Naupaclus, a town in the country of the Ozolian Locrians — Lipanio^ 
town. 

Nanplia, a town of Argolis — Napoli di Romania^ town 
Naxos (^Island), one of the Cyclades — Naxia, isle. 

Naxos, a Greek town in Sicily — Castcl-Schmo, castle. 

Neapolis, See Parthenope. 

Neda, a river which separated Elis from Messenia — ^The river Avion. 
Nemea, a village, anciently a great town of Arcadia — Ruins. 

Nemea ('Forest of), near the town of the same name. 

Nemea ('Cave of the lion of), in Argolis — Cavern between Argos and 
Corinth. 

Neptune ( Promontory and temjde of), in the island of Samos — Cape 
and church of Si. John. 

Ncstus, a river of Thrace — Kara-sou, or Mesfo, river. 

Nicaca, a fortress in the country of the Locrians near Thermopyla?. 
Nile, a great river of Africa or Libya — The Nile. . 

Nisaea, the port of Megara, on the Saronic sea — ^The Twelve Church ei>. 
village. 

Nohacris, a small town in Arcadia. ‘ 

O 

Ocha, a mountain in the island of Euboea— CV/mio, mountain. . 

CEnoe, a borough or hamlet of Attica, near Eleusis. 

(Eta, a mountain which separated Phocis from Thessaly — CoummiOy 
mountain. 

(Eteans, a people of Thessaly, who inhabited mount CEta. 

Glhius, a river of Arcadia ; the same with the Aroanius. 

Olympias, an intermitting fountain in Arcadia. 

Olympus, a mountain which separated Thessaly from Macedonia — 
Olympus, mountain. 

Olympus, a mountain of Arcadia, See Lycaeus. 

Olympia or Pisa, a celebrated city of Elis — Miraca, village and mins. 
Olynthus, a city of Chalcidice in Macedonia — Agio Mama, village. 
Pphiusa, iS. ‘c Rhodes. - 

the capital of the Opuntian Locrians — Talanda, a small town. 
Olim!nenus, l^^own of Boeotia — Scripous, village and ruins. 
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Orchomenus, a town of Arcadia. 

Oreus a town of the island of Eubcea — Orfo, town and harbour. 
Oropus, a town of Bceotia, long disputed by the Thebans and Athe- 
nians* 0ropo, village. 

Ossa, a mountain of Thessaly— mountain. 


Pachynum, a promontoiy of Sicily — Cape Pacsaro. 

Pactolus, a river of Lydia— Sar/, river. 

Paeonia, a district of Macedonia, on tbe confines of Thrace — ^Thc 
country near the source o^ the river MaritiO, 

Pagat, a town of Mcgaris — Psat 0 „ village. 

Pagasse, a town and port ir Thessaly — Castle and harbour of Folo* 

Pallene, a peninsula of Chalcidice, in Macedonia— Peninsula of 
Cassandra* 

Palus Mseotis, a great lake or sea which communicates with the 
Pontus Euxinus, by the Cimmerian Bosphorus— -The Sea of Azof. 

Pamisus, a river of Messenia— river. 

Pamphylia, a country of Asia Minor — ^The Livas of Hamid and Teli^h ; 
and the countries of Vmak and Alameh. 

Pungacus, a mountain of Macedonia, on the confines of Thrace— 
Caslagmfzf mountain. * 

Panopeus or Phanoteus, a town of Phocis. 

Panormus, a harbour of Attica— Port Ra/ft, or the Port of tfte Tayloi . 

Paniicapaeum, a town of the Tauric Chersonesus, on the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus — Kertch, town. 

Faphlagoiiia, a country of Asia Minor— The Lica of Castamuniy and 
part of that of Holu 

Paralos, a district of Attica, situate to the south east of A then? — Misotna, 
district. 

Parapotamii, a town of Phocis. 

Parnassus, an extensive chain of mountains in Pkocis— Lycore,i. 

Paros (Island of) one of the Cyclades — Paros y isle. 

Parthettope or Neapolis, a Oteek city In Italy— A/ap/w, city. 

Pasagarda, a city of Persia proper— P(wo, or Fesa, town. 

Patmps (Island of), one of the Sporades, Patmos, isle. 

Patrae, a town of Achaia — Patras, town.* 

Pelion, a mountain of Thessaly — Petra, mountain. 

Pella, the capital of Macedonia— Ruins in the lake of Ostroeo* 

Pellana, a town of Laconia. 

Pellene or Pallene, a town of Achaia Xyh Castro, village. 

Pelofionnesus, a peninsula which forms the southern part of Greece, 
and which is joined to the continent by the isthmus of Corinth — The 
Mona. 
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Peneua. a river of river. 

Peoeius, a river of EUs-r^fti^^jivcr. 

Penelope (Toinb.of), in Arcadia. 

Pentelious, a mountain of Attica — Penfeii, mountain. 

Peparethus, an island in the iEg^an sea — Piperi, isle. 

Perinthus, a Greek city in Thrace, on the Propontis ; afterwards called 
Heraclea — Ruim of Heraclea^ 

Pennesaus, a river of Boeotia. 

Perrliaibians, a people of Thessaly, who inhabited the district called 
Perrhaebia — ^The territories of Elasaon and Tormovo. 

There were also Perrhsbians in Thessaly. 

Persepolis, the capital of Persia, properly so called, and the ancient 
residence of the kings of Persia — Issthakhar, a city in ruins. 

Persia, a vast kingdom, otherwise called the Dominions of the Great 
King. This kingdom comprehended almost the whole of Asia 
then known, and in Africa or Lybia, Egypt and Cyrcnaica. 

Persia, properly so called, a large country of Asia, inhabited by the 
Persian!^ and of which Persepolis was the capital— Pm, or Per- 
sistan, a province of Persia. 

Phaeacians, See Corcyra. 

Phaestus, a city of the island of Crete, long since destroyed— No vestiges 
of it now remain - 

Phalanna, a town of Thessaly. 

Phalemm, a borough of Attica, and one of the Ports of Athens— iSrt/w/ 
Jl^ickolas, village and harbour. 

Phar^e, a town of Achaia. 

Pharsalus, a town of Thessaly — It has been destroyed since the tunc of 
the travels of Anachursis, and is called Palce Pharsaiu!>. 

Phasis, the river of Colchis — Each, river. 

Pheneus, a town of Arcadia— PAonia, town. 

Pheraa, a town of Messenia— Ca/a»wate, town. 

Pherae, a town of Thessaly — Pheres, or Sidiro, town. 

Phigalea, a town of Arcadia. 

Phineus, or rather Sphingius, a mountain of BeCotia — Maxaraci, moun- 
tain. 

Phlius, the capital of Phliasia, in Peloponnesus— 5/a-P/i/ica, village and 
ruins. 

Plioca0a> a city of Ionia in Asia Minor— Fecckia, town and ruins. 

Phocis, a district of Greece— Territory of JSsreo Chonoy and a part of that 
of Salona. 

Phoenicia, a country of Asia, on the sea, of which Tyre was the capital, 

« d which was subject to the king of Persia— The coast of Syria, 
ix, a small river of The:8aly, which fells into the Asopus, near 
j^rmopylae. 
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Phrygia, a country of the interior of Asia Minor — ^The Lims of iTfc- 
taieh^ Degnizla, AJiom-Cara^Hmar, Angcurif and others, 

Phthiotes, a pec pie of Thessaly, who inhabited the district called 
Phthiotia. 

Phyle, a town and fortress of Attica— Castro, an old castle. 

Picrians, a people between Macedonia and ’'I’hracc : they inhabited 
Mount Pan^asus. 

Pillars of 1 iercukb, or Strait of Cadir, or rather Gadir, which s^sparales 
Europe from Africa or Libya — ^The Strait of Gibroltar. 

Pindus, a chain of mountains which separate Thessaly from Epirus 
Metwvo^ mountain. 

Piraeus, a lara;e l>orough of Attica, and one of the ports of Athens — 
Porto Leone. 

Pirene, a fountain in the citadel of Corinth. 

Pisa, see Olympia. 

Platanistas, a place of exercise near Sparta. 

Plataea, a town of Boeotia — Coda, village and ruins. 

Plistus, a river of Phocis which flows down from Delphi — Sizalisca, n >f<u 

Pontus Euxinns, a great sea between Europe and Asia — ^Thc Black 

Potida3a, a Greek city in maritime I'hrace, or Macedonia, afterwards 
called Cassaridria — ^'fhe Gates of Cassandcr, ruins. 

Prasia?, a town of Attica — Ruins. 

Pfiene, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor — Samsoun, castle and ruins. 

Proconnesus, an island of the Propontis— Isle of Marmara. 

Propontis (I'he), a small sea, inclosed between Europe and Asia, whi'^di 
communicates with the Pontirs Eu.xinus by the Bosporus of Thrace, 
and with the Aegean Sea, by the strait of the Hellespont — The 8\a 
of Marmara. 

Psophis, a town of Arcadia — Dimizana, town. 

Psyttalia, a small island of the Saronic Sea, near that of Salami? — 
Lipsocoutalia, isle. 

Ptons, a mountain of Boeotia — Cocino, mountain, 

Pydna, a town of Macedonia — Kitro, town. 

Pygela, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 

Pygmies, an imaginary nation, notwithstanding what Aristotle nuay 
have said, which the Greeks placed in the most southern part cf 
Africa. 

Pylos, a town of Messenia — Zonckio, or Old Navarins, town and ruins. 

Pyrenees, tlie chain of mountains which divided Iberia, from the coun* 
try of the Celtae — Phe Pyrenees, mountains. 

Pyrrha, a town of the island of Lesbos — Part Pira, and ruins. 

R 

Rhamnos, a borough or village of Attica— village and 
castle. 
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Khcgium, a Greek city in Italy — Jieggio^ town. 

Klienea (Island oO, OTte of the Cyclades — The Great Delos \ one of the 
two islands called Sdilcs by the pilots. 

Rhodes (Islands, more anciently Ophima j the last island in the jEgeaii 
Sea, oh the coast <)f Cana, and making a part of Doris — Rhodes, island. 

Rhoda, a Greek town in Iberia — Roses, a town in Spain, 

Rhodes, the ])rincipal city of the island of Rhodes — Rhodes, town. 

Road, of the Ladder, a road leading from Arcadia into Argolis. 

S 

S a great nation of the interior of Asia, in part subject to the king of‘ 
Persia — They inhabited the country of Sakiia, near that of Balk in 
Independent Tartary. 

Sais, a city of Egypt — Sa, a place in Egypt. 

Salainis, an island of the Saronic Sea, which made part of Attica — 
Couloun, isle. 

Saiapi:.i, a Greek city of Italy, which was afterwards removed to some 
distance from the sea — Tarre dclle Saline. 

Salgancus, a town of Boeotia — Saint George, convent and mins. 

Samos, an island of the Aiigean Sea, making part of Ionia — Samos, isle. 

Samothrace (Island of), in the ^Egean Sea — Samothraki, isle. 

Sardes, the capital of Lydia — Sort, town. 

Sardinia, or rather Lardo, a large island in the sea of Tyrrhcnia — Sar- 
dtma, island. 

Saronic Sea, See Sea. 

Saturn (Mount of), in Elis, near the town of Olympia. 

Saurus, a fountain in the Island of Crete. 

Scamander, a river ofTroas, mentioned by hlorner. — KiTkc-Keuder,Xi\ii\ , 

Scainancler, another river of Troas, which is the Simols of Homer — 
Mendere-sou, river. 

Scandea, the town and port of the Island of Cythera — Saint Nicholas* 
fort and harbour. 

Scillus, a town of Elis, in Peloponnesus. 

Sciritis, a small district of Arcadia, in the environs of Scirtonium, and 
on the confines of Laconia, which for a long time appertained to 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Sciron (The road of), which led from Megaris into Corinthia, and 
which passed over rocks on the edge of the sea — Kaki-Scala, at pre - 
sent a ruinous road. 

Siryros^ an island in the ^Egean Sea — Skeyros, isle. 

Scythl’a, a great country of Europe, which extended from the Tster to 
theTrinais — It included what was formerly called Little Tartary, the 
Crimea, Moldavia, and Wallachia. 

Sea, Adriatic; the sea on the northern coast of Italy — 'V\\e Adriatic Sea , 
<jr Gtdf ^Venice. 
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Sea, ./Egean, between Greece and Asia Minor: it is full of islands— - 
The Archipelago. 

Sea, Atlantic, beyond the Pillars of Hercules: it was even believed lo 
wash the coasts of the Indies — The Atlayitic Ocean. 

Sea, Caspian, in the interior of Asia — ^The Caspian Sea. 

Sea of Crissa, between Achaia and Phocis — Gulf of Lepanto. 

Sea, Ionian : it separated Greece from Italy and Sicily — Part of the /1/r- 
iliterranean Sea, situate between Turkey, Italy, and Sicily. J 

Sea, Red, or Gulf of Arabia; separating Arabia from Egypt — Arabian 
Gulf ; or Red Sea. 

Sea, Saronic, between Attica, Corinihia and Argolis — Gulf of Engia. 

Sea of Tyrrhenia : it washed the southern coasts of Italy, those of Sicily, 
and the islands of Corsi a and Sardinia — ^The Sea of Tuscany. 

Selinus, a Greek city in Sicily — Ton'c di Polluce^ tower and considerable 
ruins. 

Selinus, a small river of Elis, which flow'ed by Scillus. 

Selymbria, a Greek city in Thrace, on the Propontis — Selwria, a small 
town. 

Serif)hus (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Seipho, isle. 

Sestos, a town of the Thracian Chersonesus, on the Hellespont — yl/fc- 
Bachi-Lmanj a port, castle, and ruins. 

Sicily, or Sicilia, a large island, near to Italy, almost entirely inhabited 
by Greeks, a j)art of wdiich was subject to the Carthaginians, and 
the rest free — Sicilt/. 

Sicyon, the capital of Sicyonia, in Peloponnesus — Basilico, town and 
ruins. 

Sidon, a city ol Phcenicia — Said, city. 

Sinope, a Greek city on the southern shore of the Pontus Euxinus — 
Sinope, town, 

Siphnos (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Siphanlo/isle. 

Smyrna, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor — No vestiges of it are now re- 
maining. 

This city is the ancient Smyrna which was removed a short time 

after the supposed travels of Anacharsis to the place where the present 

city of Smyrna stands. 

Soron, a grove in Arcadia. 

Sparta or Lacedaemon, the capital of Laconia, and one of the most 
powerful cities of Greece — Rums at a little distance from the town of 
Mists fra. 

Sperchius, a river of 'Phessaly — Potami-tees-Hellados, or the (f 

Greece. 

Sphacteria, an island on the coast of Messenia — A large island in front 
of the port of Navarins. 

Stagira, a city of Chalcidice in Macedonia — Part Lihezade, and ruins. 
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Stymphalua, a moimtafn, town, lake, and river in Arcadia — Gurnnuu 
town. 

Siyx, a celebrated stream in Arcadia. 

Snnium, a promontory of Attica — Cape Colonno. 

^'uniuln, a town and fortress of Attica — Ruins. 

Susiana, a great country* of Asia, subject to the king of Persia — 
tun, a |>ro\ inre of Persia. 

V.iza or rnthcr Susa, the capital of Siisicnay one of the residences gi 
kings of Persia — Tester ^ city. 

-ybaris. See Thurlum. 

Sycurium, a town of Thessaly. 

Syracuse, a Greek city in Sicily, and the principal in the island — S - 
cusa, town. 

Syros or Syra, (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Syra^ isle. 

T 

Taenarus, a town of Laconia — Cailares, village. 

Ta?narLiin, a promontory of Laconia— Matapan. 

Taletus (The), the summit of mount Taygetus in Laconia. 

Tamynx (Plain of), in the island of Euboea. 

I’anagra, a town of Bceotia — Sicamino, town. 

Tnnais cThe), a great river of Scythia, which falls into the Palus Moeotj^* 
— ^The Don, river. 

l arentum, a Greek city in Italy. — Taranto, town. 

lartcsms (Island of), in the Atlantic Sea, on the coast of U.liL — A 
large island at the mouth of the Guadalqiiiver, in Spain. 

'J’auromcnium, a Greek city in Sicily — Taormina, town. 

TaygcAur., a chain of inouutaius iii Laconia, Vouni tees Mmstras \ and 
fourii tecs Portals. 

Tcgea, a town of Arcadia — Pohvo Tnpolh’za, a place in ruins. 

Teichinians, an ancient peojile of the island of Crete, wdio afterwards 
emigrated and settled in ttie island of Rhodes — ^They no longer ex. 
isted in the time of Anacharsio. 

Temesa, a Greek city in Italy — Torre di Nocera. 

Tempe, a celebrated valley of Thessaly, near the mouth of the Pencus 

Tenedos, an island of the iEgean sea, making part of uLolis — Tenedo. 
isle. 

Tenos (Island of), one of the Cyclades — 7g/to, isle. 

I’eos, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor — Bodruun, village and ruins. 

Thasos, an island in the ^gean Sea, near the coast of Thrace — Tkaso, isle 

Tliauiuari, a town of Thessaly — Th.aumaco, town. 

I'hcbdis, i distriel of Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital — ^^Phe 
Said, or I ppn Egypt, 

rbebes, a city of Egypt, the capital of the Thehais — Akstfr or Luror, 
villag^'i^pd gnmd mins. 
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riiebcf or Thebse, the capital of Boeotia — Thim, a small town 
'rhcbae, a town of Phthiotis, in Thessaly. 

'rheoclosia, a town of the Tauric Chersoncsqs — CaJJa, town. 

’Fhera (Island of), one of the Cyclades — SanioriHf isle. 

Thermaic Gulf, between Macedonia and Thessaly — The Gidf of 
nichi. 

Thermodon, a river of Asia Minor, which falls into the Pontvis Tax.- 
nus, and on the banks of which dwelt the Amazons — Tcrmchy river 
Thermodon, a small river of Bceotia. 

Thermopyla?, the strait between the sea, and the mountains, and which 
was the entrance from Thessaly into the country of the Locrians/ 
and into Phocis — Thnmi, or the Warm Spr'jtgs, 
rhermus, the principal town of .^toHa, 

Theron, a river in the island of Crete. 

Thespiic, a town of Boeot ia-^ AW CAorio, village and ruins. 

Thessaly, the most northern country of Greece — ^The territories of Liir:y,,a 
’Zeitouny and others. ■ 

Thessalians, properly so called (The), were the moSit powerful peojdt 
of Thessaly : they inhabited the valley of Peneu^fend all the couri* 
try to the north— The territories of Larusa and Stagi, 

Thiuns, a river of Arcadia. 

Thorscus, a town and fonrebS of Attica— TZ/orico, village. 

Thrace, a great country of Europe, situate on the Pontns Euxinus, aiiJ 
the jTgean sea, almost entirely subject to Philip of Macedon — Grcai 
part of or Romeliay and of Bulgaria, 

Thrace (Maritime), — Under this name was comprehended, not only 
the coasts of 'Phrace on the iEgean sea, but also those of Macedonia, 
as far as Thessaly, because the Thracians anciently extended so far , 
but they were driven out by the Greeks and Macedonians, and thi*^ 
name, in the time of Anacharsis was only applicable to a small 
kingdom, formed on the coast of Thrace only, and which was soon 
after destroyed by Philip 

Thronium, the principal town of the Epicnemidian Locrians— 
near a guard-house. 

Thurium, a Greek city in Italy, more anciently called Sybaris — Toire 
BrodognetOy tower and ruins of Sybaris. 

Th^^rea, a town of Cynuria, a district of Argolis. 

Tiryns, a town of Argolis — Palced, or Old Napoli, a place in ruins. 
Titana, a town of Stcyonia, in Peloponnesus — Phouca, village, 
Titaresius, ariver of 'i^hessaly — Sarantaporos, or the Riocr oj Forty Passagfs 
Tithorea, a town of Phocis. 

"romarus, a mountain above Dodona, in Epirus — Tzumcrca, inountairi. 
Iracbinid, a district of Thessaly, near Thermopylsp. — Th^ terTitoiy nf 
Zeiloun* 
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Tracbis> or Trachin, a town of I'racliinia. 

It no longer existed in the time of Anacharsis, but had been suc- 
ceedeil by the town of Heraclca, but at a small distance from h, see 
Heraclea. 

Trapezus, a town of Arcadia, 

Triopiuiii, a projiioiitory of Doris, in Asia Minor — Cape Crio. 

Triphylia, a district of Elis, in Peloponnesus — ^The countr)» near the 
mouths of the Ropkia. 

Troas, a country of .Asia Minor, on the Hellespont, and the /Kgean sea, 
in which stood the city ofTroy—The western part of the Liraoi' 
Karasi, on the Archipelago. 

Treezen, a town on the confines of Argolis, near the Saronic sea — 
Damala, village and ruins. 

Troy or llion, or Ilium, a city of Troas, destroyed by the Greeks, and 
afterwards rebuilt by the Jiolians, under the same name, and in the 
same place — Bounarhicfn, village, and ruins. 

Trophonius f(yave oO, near Lcbadca, in Bceotia. 

'lyre, the capital of Phcenicia— a city in ruins. 

Tyrrhene Sea, See Sea. 


W 

W'hiie Mountains, (the), in the Island of Crete — Sfacdutcs, niountaiii: 

Z 

Zacynthus, an island in the Ionian sea — Zmiic^ isle. 

Zaucle, see Messina. 

Zaretra, {Eort\ in tlie Island of Eubaa — Cupo, a small Ursvu 
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A. 

Aharisy of Scythia, a celebrated diviner, iu 341. 

Abradates and Pantheay their history and death, iii. 30 1. 

Academy, a garden in which was a gymnasium, at the distance ofa qiu t 
ter of a league from Athens, ii. 94. 

Acarnania, the naf 'oiis which inhabit that country, thouj^h of difl'eren' 
origin, united by a general confederation, iii '454. 

Accents appropriated to each word in the Greek language, form a species 
of meMy, ii. 430. 

Accusations and legal procedures among the Athenians, ii 459 

Achaia, a province ot Peloponnesus, formerly inhabited by the lonians. 
Its situation ; nature of the soil, iii. 493 . — Contained twelve princi- 
pal cities, which each included seven or eight towns within its dis- 
trict, ibid. 294, 29?, — ^Earthquake, which destroyed two of those 
cities, ibid, 295 

Acharno', a borough of Attica, distant sixty stadia from Athens, iv. 314. 
— Full of vineyards, ibid. 318. 

Ackceans for a long tfmc took no part in the affairs of Greece, iii. 293.*— 
Each of their cities had a right to send deputies to the ordinary as- 
sembly which was held annually, and to the e.Ktraordinary wnich 
the jinncipal magistrates might convoke, ibid. 297 — ^I'he democracy 
maintained itself among them ; and why, ibid. 298. 

jfchelous river, iii. 254. 

j[eheron, river of Epirus, iii. 254. 

jfchilles, son of Peleiis, i. 141.— Temple of, near Sparta, always s)mt, 
iv. 1 29. 

Action {Dramatic) ought to be entire and perfect, v. 317. — Unity of, ibid. 
318. — Duration of, ibid. 319. — Is the *^ 011 ! of tragedy, ibid. 320. 

Acton, the same sometimes performed both in tragedy and coineciv ; but 

' few excelled in both, v. 291.— Frequently ill-treated by the public, 
ibid. 298. — ^Enjoyed all the privileges of the citizens; some have 
sent on embassies, ibid.— Their dresses suited to thcii parts, 
ibid. 299. See Theatre. 
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ulciisilaus one of the most ancient historians. Judgment ou his works^' 
V, 134. 

Adimanfus, chief of the Corinthians at the battle of Salamis, i. 320. — 
Addressed with warmth by Thcmistocles, ibid. 

Adminisf/afion of Oovmiment, highly reprehensible to undertake it witli- 
out the rcc|\iisite abilities, v. 173. — Knowledge necessary to be pos- 
sessed by bun who undertakes it, ii. 458. 

Adulfcrtf, pnnisliiitcpt of, at Athens, ii. 283*— -How punished among 
the people of Gortyna in Crete, vi. 218.— Long unknown at Sparta, 
iv. 17, 

tyrant ofSarnos, t. 455. ‘ 

king of Colchos, father of Medea, , treasurers of, i. 141. 

/JA-tv/s, king of Athens, the father of Theseus, i. 143, et seq. 
city of Achaia, lii 295. 

/T.pium, the city in which the states of Achaia met, iii. 297 

yE^diirnsy the orator, the disciple of Plato ; different conditions of life 
ilnonoli wliich he passed, ii. 102; iv. 542.— His e]of|iJenre, his 

vanity, hi^i v.ilour, iv. 542, et seq. Sent ambassador hy the 

Athenians to Philip, ibid. 447. — Ilia anecdote of the youtli (amon 
and C'allirhoe, ibid. 491. 

/lU(hbici>y the philosopher, the disciple of Socrates, iii. 124 ; v. 170. 

JEschijlm may be considered the father of tragedy, v. 235 — His lifej 
hi's character, ibid.— Introduced several actors into his tragedies, 
ibid 2.30. — Defects censured in his pieces, ibid. — His euIogiuiO, ibid. 
•’.37. — Fxamination of the manner in which he has treated the dif- 
ferent paits of tragedy, ibid.— His plots extremely simple, ibid. 238. 
tMs choruses make a part of the whole, ibid. — ^I’he characters and 
manners of his personages sviitable, ibid. — Language which he gives 
to t lytivmpefctia, ibid. 239.— Emplop m his tragedies the style of 
the epic roerris, and sometimes that of the dithyrainbic, ibid. 241* — 
is sonietiineb obscure, ibid. 943. — Sometimes deficient in harmony 
and coiiectness, ibid.— His style elevated in the extreme, and pom- 
pous lo inflation, vi. 241. — Gave his actors high buskins, a mask^ 
and trail ng and magnificent robes, ibid. — Obtained a theatre pro- 
Aidrd ulth machinery, and superbly decorated, ibid. 243. — ^Terror 
excited in the s}iectators hy one of his pieces, ibid.— Exercised his 
actors in their }ians, and performed with them, ibid. — His choral- 
chant full of grandeur and decorum, ibid. 246.— Is falsely accused of 
revealing the mysteries of Eleusis, ii. 321 ; v. 246. — Indignant al 
seeing Ids rivals crowned, he retires to Sicily, t^here he is well re- 
odved Hiero, vi. 246. — His death ; his epitaph ; honours paid to 
hh memory, ibid 247. — Defects objected to him by Sophocles^ ibid. 
248. — Note on the numljcr of his tragedies, ibid. 427. 

Msculapiusy difl'erent traditions concerning his birth, iv. 179.^Fe8tiya!s 
in his honour, ibid. 181. — Words engraven ow the of his 
temple, ibid. — liis statue by Thrasymedes of Patos, ibid. 182.— . 
His priests had recourse to imposture, to establish their credit, ibid. 
183. — Kept a familiar se^nt, ibid. 185.— Such serpents alfb kept 
in the other temples of ^sculapius, and in those of Bigscbai, and 
some other divinities, ibid. SeeEPiDAURUS. 

JEfoUoy a country of (Greece, iii. 254. 

Aganippe y a fountain consecrated to the Muses, iii. 170. 

Agathoy a dUMattc writer, the friend of Socrates, first adventured j^cs 
the of which were enfirdy invented ; judgment on hit j^cces, 

V. 267.— Hit excellent maxim concerning kings, ibid 253* 
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Jgesilaus, king of Laccdsenum* ascends the th rone, ir. 123- — Passes into 
Asia 5 defeats the f;enerals of Artaxerx r. ; forms the design of at- 
tacking that monarch even in the capital of his empire, ii. 12,— Is 
recalletl by the magistrates of Sparta, and gains Uie battle of Co- 
ronca, ibid. — Astonished, but not discouraged, t the success of 
Epaminond ibid. 27, 28, Ot. — At the age of e'glity goes into 
E^nt to the assistance of lachos, ibid. 3b4. — Afterward declares 
for Nectdiiebus, ibid. 366’. — His great abilitie^, virtue, cbaracterj 
ardent love of glory, ib. 16, l6. — His views for the aggrandizement 
of Sparta, iv. 121. 

jigis, king of Lacedaemon, pursues Alcibiades, i. 429. 

Aglaus of Ptopbi$ declared the happiest of men by the oracle of Delphi, 

iv. 146. 

Agoracritus, the sculptor ; some of his works appeared under the name 
of Piiidias his master, iv. 333. 

Agricu/iuw was encouraged ind protected by the kings of Persia, iv. 41.5. 
(Sec Attica.) 

Aides de Camp among the Athenians, ii. 149. 

AIccbus, an excellent lyric poet ; summary of his life ; character of his 
poetry j in love with Sappho, who did not return his ahection, ii. 
51, 62. 

AJeamene^, sculptor, i. 440, 445. 

AlcUfiades, his great qualities, i. 41 1, ct seq —His vices, ibid. 436. — 
Anecdote of his youth, ii. 227.— Is reconciled to his wife, \v ho had 
demanded a divorce, ibid. 283.— A disciple of Socraits, il>id. 4 1 1 , 

v. 173.— Causes the truce which subsisted lietween Athens and 
Laced<emon to be broben, i. 410.-*— What Timon the Misanthrope 
once said to him, ibid. 41»5.— Procures war to be resolved on against 
Sicily, ibid. 416. — Is appointed general with Nicias anrl Lainacluis. 
ibid. 416. — Accused of impiety m the assembly of the pcoph*, ibid, 
417.— His success in Sicily, ibid. 422.— When summoned 10 return 
•to Athens, retires to Peloponnesus, ibid. 4' 3. — Givts advice to the 
Lacedii mouians against the Athenians, and causes several cities of 
Asia Minor to declare in their favour, ibid. 427, 42«. — Is reconciled 
to the Athenians, and forces the Lacedtemonians to sue for peace, 
ibid. 428.— Returns in triumph to Athene, ibid. — i uts again to sea j 
his fleet receives a check, and the command of it is taken from him, 
ibid, 429. — ^Put to death by order of the satrap Pharnabazus, ibid. 
432. 

Alcmoeontdce, a powerful house of Athens, i. 249. 

Alexander /. king of Macedon, during tlie war with the Persians^ in- 
fl>rms the Greeks encairmed in the valley of Tempe of the danger of 
their situation, i. 2^.— Brings propositions of peace from Mardonius 
to Ae Athenians, ibid. 334. — At Alatapa gives secret intelligence to 
Aristides of the designs of Mardonius, ibid. 345. 

Alexander the Great, at the a^e of eighteen, distinguishes his coaonge at 
the battle of Clueronea, vi. 212.— Comes, on the part of his father 
, Philip, to propose a treaty of peace to the Athenians, ibid. 214.— 
His character, ibid. 

Alexander, tyrant of Pher®, his vices and cruelties, iii. 224. — Is as.sassi- 
nated by the brothers of his wife Thebe, ibid. 226. 

Alpheue, river, its source j appears and disappears at mtertals, iii. 308. 

Mpkeue and Aretbusa, iii. 391. 

^ Aide, a gacred grove near Olympia, in which wore the temple of Jupiter. 
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that of Juno, other beautiful edifices, and a great number of statues, 
iii. 808. 

Armmts^ the, conquered by Theseus, i 151. 

Awhmmt city and gulf of, iii. 242. 

Amphiaraus tne soothsayer, and one of the chiefs in the war of Tltebes ; 

his temples, his oracles, iii. 164. , 

Amphiclpan, king of Athens, dethroned by Erichthonius, i. , 
Ampkictyons, council of*, what, iii. 203. — Note on the states which sent 
deputies to that council, ibid. 46o. — Oath of the Amphictyons, ibid. 
204. — Jurisdiction of the council, ibid. — Their sentences against 
the profaners of the Temple of Delphi inspired great terror, ibid. 
207. — Instituted the different games celebrated at Delphi, ii, 343.*^ 
Philip, king of Macedoii, obtained the right of a seat and vote in 
their assembly, iv. 479.—- Philip is placed at the head of their con- 
federation, vi. 203. 

AinphipoHs, a city of Macedonia, subject sometimes to Philip, and some- 
times to the Athenians, ii. ^8. 

Amphisscans. defeated by Philip, who seiees on their city, vi. 208. 
Amycla\ a city of Laconia, iii. 416- — Temple of Apollo at, ibid. — An- 
other very ancient temple near that of Apollo, ioid. 417. — Environs 
of Amyclae, ibid. 419. 

Anacharsii), the elder, came into Greece in the time of Solon j is placed : 

among the number of the sa^es, i. 217. - 

Aminxv the poet, a native of 1 eos, v. 398.— Character of his poetry, 
ii, 412. — Repairs to Polycraies of Samos, whose friendship ne po- 
tains, and whom he celebrates on his lyre, v. 262.— Becomes the 
friend and adherent of l^parchus, i. 240. 

Anaxofrorasy the disciple of Thales, the first who taught philosophy at 
Athens, i. 442. — His cohnesclon with Pericles, 1. 370.— Had re- 
course to an intelligent cause to explain the effects of nature, iii. 83. 
Was accused of impiety, and took to flight, i. 383. ii. 321.— His 
knowledge in astronomy, ibid. 121. 

Anaxandridrsy kipg of Sparta, obliged by the Ephori to take a second 
wife, iv. 14. 

Anaxandridrsy the comic actor, sentenced to perish with hunger, v. 277. 
Anaximandir the philosopher, a disciple of Thales, iii. 65.— Iiis opinion 
concerjiing the light of the sun, ibid. 103. 

Anaxifnenes the philosopher, a disciple of Thales, iii 65. 

Anaximenes of Lamp^cus, the historian, v. 142. 

Andocides the oratoir, i. 440. 

Andros, isle of, distant twelve stadia from Tenos; contains mountains 
covered with verdure, plentiful springs, and delightful valleys, vi. 50. 
— Its inhabitants are brave ; Bacchus the divinity they principally 
honour, ibid. * 

Animals, observations of Aristotle on, v. 1 14.— Climate has an influence 
, on their manners, ibid. 115. — ^Enquiries concerning the duration of 
the lives of different animals, ibid. 118.— Of a mule which lived to 
the age of eighty years, ibid. I19, , 

Anlalcidas the Spartan, concludes a treaty of peace between the Greeks 
and Artaxerxes, i. 433. 

Anthela, a village d^own celebrated for a temple of Ceres, and the as- 
sembly of ih^lmphictyons, iii. 203. 

Aniimachns of author of a poem intitlcd the Thebaid, and of 

Sin elrirv callefl Lydia^^^ 171. 
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Antiochui the Arcadian, sent ambassador to the king of Persia ; what he 
said on his return, iv, 155. 

Antiphon the orator, i. 440. 

Antipodes, opinions ©f the ancient philosophers concerning the, iii. 123. 

^ntisthems, the disciple of Socrates, institutes a sciiool at Athens, ii. 104. 
— ^The austerities which he prescribes to his disciples cause them to 
desert him, ibid. — Diogenes becomes his disciple, 105, — System of 
those, two philosophers concerning the attainment of happiness, ib. 

Antftus, a citizen of Athens of great power and influence, one of the ac- 
cusers of Socrates, v. 186. 

Aornus, or Avernus, in Epirus, a lake from which exhale pestilential 
j^apours, iii. 243. 

/Apaturia, festival of, ii. 424. 

Apelles t the celebrated painter, born at Cos or at Ephesus, i. 445 j iii. 

ApoUodorus of Athens, painter, i. 443. 

ApoUoy temples dedicated to. See Amycl-®, Delos, &c. 

ilrcttdia, journey through, iv. 129 and seq.— A province in the centre of 
Peloponnesus, fertile in grain, plants and trees, ibid. 131. — Contra- 
diction in the worship of its difibrent districts, ibid. 136. — ^At wliat 
time human sacrifices were abolished there, ibid. 1.37. 

Arcadians (the) have never been subjected to a foreign yoke, iv. 1J2. — 
Acquired a milder character from poetry, song, dances, and festivals, 
ibid, — W ere humane, beneficent, brave, and jealous of their liberty, 
ibid. 133. — Formed several confederated republics, ibid. — Epami- 
nondas, to check the Spartans, en^ged them to build Megalopolis, 
ibid. 134. — principally worshipped the god Pan, ibid. l io. 

Arckehus, king of Macedon, invited to his court all who were eminent 
in literature and the arts, ii. 367-!— Dffered, but without effect, an 
asylum to Socrates, ibid. V. 175. 

Arckelaus, the philosopher, the disciple of Thales, and master of Socrates, 
Hi. 65. 

Archidamus, king of L-acedsemon, wishes to prevent the Peloponnesian 
war, i. 389. — Ravages Attica, ibid. 398. 

Archilochus, the lyric poet of Paros, vi- 65. — Has extended the limits of 
his art; his poems considered as models, ib.— His writings licentious, 
and filled with gall, ibid. 66.— Causes, by the virulence of his satire, 
Neobule, of whom he had been enamoured, and whom he had 
sought in marriage, to destroy herself, ibid. — Goes to Thasos with a 
colony of Parians, where he draws on himself the hatred of the citi^ 
zens, and shews his cowardice, ibid. 67. — Is banished from Lapedie- 
mon, were his works are proscribed, ibid. 68^ — Crowned at the 
Olympic games, ib. — Is killed by Callondas of Naxos, ibid. 

Archonsy magistrates of Athens; their number, i. 193.— Their functions; 
i. 223, ii. 239.— Examination which they underwent, ii. 239^— Th#ir ; 
privileges, ibid. 240. — Superintended the public worship, ibid. 241. 
Perpetual, decennial, annual, i 193. 

Arehilecturcy first productions of among ancient nations remarkable for 
their solidity, iv 174. 

Areopagus, a tribunal appointed to watch over the maintenance of the 
laws and manners at Athens, i. 224, ii. 251 —Instituted by Cccropw , 
i. 134. — Deprived of its privileges and reduced to silence^ Poriclcs' 
i. 258 ; ii. 254. — Respect paid to it ; Solon bestowed on it the superl 
intendance of manners, ii. 253.— Solemnity of the ceremonies pre, 
ceding the trials in it, ibid. 255.— Sometimes revised the sentences of 
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the people, ih 256.— Respect paid to it, 257.— Note onasingoUtdc- 
cmon of it, ibid. 4B2. 

Argives (the> renowned for their bravery, iv. 161. — Neglected tlie sciences 
and cultivated the arts, ibid. 162- 

Argolis,lt>imty through, iv. 159.— Was the cradle of the Greeks, ibid. ’ 

Argonauts f the first navigators, form the design of seizing the treasures of 
iEtes, king of Cholcos, i. 141. — Their expedition rendered that 'dis- 
tant country known, and was useful to commerce, ii. 7. 

Argos, Its situation ; different forms of government to which it has 
^been subject, iv. 160. — Conspiracy of the inhabitants against the 
parti/ans of the oligarchy, ibid, lol— Citadel, temple of Minerva, 
singular statue of Jupiter, ibid 172.— Consecrated to Juno, i. 

Its marshes dried up by the heat of the sun, v. lOS.* 

Analngnes, the brother of Xerxes, killed at the bafftle of Salamis, i. 326. 

Anon, a musician of Methymna, left poems, ii. 49 — Invented and 
brought to perfection dithyrambics. Some particulars of his life, 
ibid. 57, 58. 

Aristides made a fatal alteration in a law of SolonV, i. 258 j ii. 238.— 
Esteemed the most just and virtuous of the Athenians, i. 280.— One 
of the Athenian ^nerals at the battle of Marathon ; gives up the 
command to Miltiades, ibid. 281. — Banished by the faction of 
Thcmistocles, ibid. 287.-*-Recalled from banishment, ibid. 324.— 
Commands the Athenians at the battle of Plata'a, ibid. 339-— Con- 
ciliates by his mildness and justice the allies, who had taken offence 
at Pausanias, ibid. 35.5.— Tne Greeks confide their interests to hiifi, 
i. 358. — flomage which the Athenian^ rendered to his virtue, ibid. 
362, — Reflections upon the age of Aristides, ibid 368.— A citieen 
of Athens gives his vote against Aristides because he was disgusted 
at hearing him called the .lust, i. 287. v. 230. 

Atiuippus the philosopher, iii 127.— Idea of his syvStcm and conduct, 
ibid. K8. 

Aristocracy. .See Government. 

Aristocrat cs, king of Arcadia, betrays the Messenians, iii. 389. — Is put 
to death by his subjects, ibid. 395. 

Arutodemus, a descendant of Hercules, i. 170. 

Arittodemus, general of the Messenians, sacrifices his daughter for his 
country, lii. 381.— Courageously defends Ithome, ibid. 382.— Kills 
himself in despair, ibid. 

AristogUon. See HarmoiMus. 

Amtommes is declared general of the Messenians, iii. 383.— Defeats the 
Lacedaemonians, ibid. iii. 386.— Is wounded and deprived of sense, 
ibid. 390.— Recovers again, and finds himself on a heap of dead and 
dying, in a dark cavern, ibid. — ^Manner in which he out of the 

cavern. He returns to his soldiers, and takes vengeance on the 
Laceda‘monians and Corinthians, ibid. 390, et seq.— Unable any 
longer to defend Eira, he collects the women and children, with a 
body of soldiers, and arrives in Arcadia, ibid. 395.— Gives his son to 
be tne leader of his faithful companions, who under his conduct go 
mio Sicily, ibid. 396. — ^Dies at Rhodes, ibid. 

Atisiophanest the comic poet, i. 440. v. 27 1 . — Composes against Cleon a 
pifge filled with virulent satire, ibid. 275^.— Treats in allegorical 
sumects, of the most important intemts of the republic, ibid. 276.— 
Ridicules Socrates on tne stage of Athens, ibid. 184— Callistmtus 
and Philonides, two ejtcellent acton, performed in his comedie-?, 
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ibid. 376.-— Reforms the licentiousness of his pieces towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war, ibid. 27T.— His judgment on JEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, ibid* ?51.— Great defects and great beau* 
ties in his comedies, ibid. 370. 

the orator of Athens, ii. Accuses Iphicrates of corrup- 

tion, iv. 377. 

Aristotle, the philosopher, the disciple of Plato, ii. 100.— -JHis definition 
of a good b^pk, ii. 438. — Leaves Athens, iv, 147.— *»His repartees, 
ibid —-Settles at Mytilene, the capital of Lesbos ; undertakes the 
.education of Alexander, the son of Philip, v. 1.— Account of his 
work on the different kinds of government, ibid. 4.— -Note, v. 483 
—His eulogium, his method, extent of his plans, his general and 
particular history of nature, /. 76. et se^. 

Aristratus seizes on the supreme power at Stcyon after the death of Eu 
phron, iii. ^87. 

Arm, their form and use, ii. 152. 

Armies of the Athenians, ii. 143, — In latter times were almost entirely 
composed of mercenaries, ii. 155. See Atubnians. 

— of the Lacedaemonians, iv. 92- 

jlrsames, minister of the king of Persia, his great qualities, vi. 191, 

Arfal;azus, one of the generals of Xerxes at Platsea, t, 344, 350. 

Artemesia, queen of Halicarnassus and some neighl^uring islands, fol- 
lows Xerxes in his expedition, i. 321.— Advice which she gave to 
that monarch, 322. — Her conduct at the battle of Salamis, ibid. 327. 
—Her tomb at Leucate, I’i, 255. 

Ariemim, wife of Mausolus/ king of Cwria, iv. 307.— Her aHeetion for 
her husband, ibid.— Invites orators to compose his eulogium, ib. 399. 
—Erects a magnificent tomb fiw him. Description of that tomb, 
ibid. 

Arts. Remarks on their origin. Hi. 888— In Greece, moral causes had 
a greater influence on their progress than natural, i. 451. 

— of drawing, painting, sculpture. See those words. 

Ascra, the native place of Hesiod, iii. 170. 

^sia. Summary of a voyage to the coasts of, and several of the neigh- 
bouring islands, v. 379. — ^About two centuries after the Trojan war, 
the lonians, ^olians, and Dorians settled on its coasts, ibid. 383.— 
Those coasts renowned for their riches and beauty, ibid. 384. 

Aspaskt accused of irreligion, i. 383.— The mistress ot Pericles, she be- 
comes his wife, i. 435. — Her eulogium. The most distinguished 
Athenians frequented her company, i^ 452. 

Assershly ol the p^pleat Athens, what was its olgect, ii. 8i4, 215.— 
Manner of voting in it, ibid. 816. 

(general), at the isthmus of Corinth, of the deputies of all the 

states that had resolved not to submit to Xerxes, i. 895. * 

'» I. —- of the AmphiC^ns held in the spring at Delphi, and in autumn 
at Thermopyl®, iii. 805. — See Amphictyons.— O f the Pelopon- 
nesian le^ue, L 398.— Of Boeotia, in which the afiairs of the nation 
were discussed in four different councils,* and of vtrbich thel^hebans 
directed the proceedings, iii. 183.— Of the Thessalianj|^ the decrees 
of which were only omigatory on the town and distni^ that liad 

subscribed them, ibid. 815 — Of the Acarnanians, ibid. 854 Of the 

iEtoJians, ibid — Of the Ach’^ans, ibid. 297.— Of Elis, ibid 303. — 
Of the Arcadians, iv. 133.— Of Phocis, ii. 363.— Of Corinth, in 
which Philip proposed a general peace for Greece, and a war against, 
the Persians, and in which he was chosen generalissimo of the 
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Greeks, vi. 217 .— Of the iEoHans, composed of the deputies of ele- 
ven cities, ib. 384.— Of the lonians, consisting of the deputies of 
twelve cities, ib. — Of the Dorians, composed of a small number of 
deputies, ib. 386.— The decrees of these assemblies were not obli- 
gatory on all the cities of a district, ib. 389. 

Astronomy^ a general idt'a of the state of in Greece, in the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ, iii. 101, et seq. 

Astydamas, a dramatic author, gains the prize fifteen times, v. 267.— 
His son of the same name had for competitors, Asclepiades, Apha- 
reus, and Thcodectcs, ibid. , 

right of, to what places granted, ii. 3U. 

Athens. Its foundation, i. 135.— Consecrated to Minerva, ibid.' 135.— 
Summary description of, ii. 81.— More circumstantial description of, 
ibid. 173 — Citadel of, ibid. 187.— Note on the plan of, ibid. 467. — 
Divided like Attica into ten tribes, ibid 210. — ^I'aken by Xerxes 
and burned, i. 317- — ^Taken by Lysander, i. 430. — Lysander estab- 
lished there thirty magistrates, who became its tyrants, ibid. — Shakes 
ofl’ the yoke of Lacedaemon ; accepts the treaty of Antalcidas, ibid. 
43.3. — Was less the birth place than the residence of genius, ibid. 452. 

Athenians, their character, ii. 226.— Their fickleness, iv. 447. — Man- 
ners and civil life, ii. 273. et seq. iii. 44. et seq. — Religion ; sacred 
ministers j crimes against religion, ii. 29.5. — Festivals, ibid. 373. — 
Houses and entertainments, ibid. 387. — Education.— Ceremonies by 
which a young Athenian was enrolled in the number of legitimate 
children, iii 425.— Acts which put him in possession of all the 
rights of a citizen, ibid. 426.— i^Commcrce of the Athenians, iv, 
317. — ^The jiort of the Piraeus much frequented, and might have 
been more so, ibid. — The laws laid restraints on commerce, ibid.— 
The more commerce fioqrishes, the more laws must be multiplied, 
ibid. 218. — Vi hen the causes relative to commerce were tried, ibid. 
219. — The exportation of corn from Attica forbidden, ibid.— 
hence the Athenians procured corn, ibid. — Quantity of grain 
which they imported from different countries, ibid. — Oil the only 
commodity which the Athenians might export without paying duty, 
ibid. 220. — What they import and what they export, ibid. 220, 221. 
— What foreigners may traffic in the public market, ibid. 221.— 
Law against the monopoly of corn, ibid 222. — Finances and taxes 
of the Athenians, ibid. 228 — Duties of import and export, ibid.— 
Note on the same subject, ibid. — ^The farm of the duties put up 
by auction, iv. 229. — Revenues derived from the tributary states, 
ibid. 230k — Free gifts, ibid. 231. — Contributions of the allied states, 
ibid.— Forced contributions, ibid. 232. — Contributions for the main- 
tenance of the navy, ibid. — Demosthenes rendered the levying of 
this tax more easy and equitable, ibid. 283.— Lawlif exchanges re- 
lative to this tax, ibid. 234 — Zealand emulation of the commanders 
of the galleys, ib. 235. — Other contributions and expenditures of the 
rich, either voluntary or forced, ibid. — Officers appointed to super- 
inlend the administration of the finances, ibid. 236 — ^Treasuries and 
receivers of the public money, ibid. — Riches of the Athenians j 
their silver a great resource to them, ibid. 221.— -Manner in 
which thejpP|||e advantage of their money in trade, ibid. 222 — 
Atheqiai^m^B^rs ; their occupation, ibid 223. — Gold very scarce 
in Oreis«^(brc the time of Philip of Macedon, ibid. 226.— Wheiice 
obtainjl^lfS^Tor what purpose employed, ibid. ^2 7. —How rendered 
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<sommon, ibid — of the Athenians^ ^25.-^Drachma, di-*' 
drachm, tetradrachin, obolus, ibid. ^26* vi* Tab xiv.-^Generals, tea 
chosen annually, ii. 166.— Militaiy service what a^, and to what 
age, the Athenians were bound to serve,^ li. 14^,— ^ho were «»:• 
empted from serving, ibid. 144.— Where the names of those who 
were to make the campaign were inscribed, ibid 143«— Soldiers. 
Cer^ony of enrolling a young man among the soldii^, ii. 461. — 
Oplitae, or hea^ y-armed, their anus, ii. 146.*— Chafes introduced by 
Ipnicrates in their arms, ibid. — ^Lighh-armed soldiers, their destina- 
tion, ibid. 145. — History of the Athenians, if concluded at the bat- 
tle of Cha^ronea, contains scarcely more than three hundred years, i. 
Sf07.^May be divided into three intervals of time— the or Solon, 
or of the laws j the age of Thenistocles and Aristides, or that of glory j 
and liie age of Pericles, or that of luxury and the arts, 307. — ^The 
A^enians assist in redudn^. Sardes, i. 373.— Make many conquests, 
ibid. 361. — Attack Corinm, E^idaurus, ibid. 365 — ^Defeated at 
Tanagra, recal Cimon from banishment, ibid. 367 , 36S — Reject a 
prmect of Themistocles, because it b unjust 5 and some years after, 
follow the unjust counsel of the Samians because it was use. 
jful, ibid. 373.-^uccour Congrra, ibid. 384.— Besiege Potidaea, ibid 
—Lay waste the coasts of Peloponnesus, ibid. 403 — Oppressed by 
the thirty magistrates appointea by Lyaander, who become their 
tyrants, ibid. 431 — ^Thcir disputes with Philip king of Macedon 
Ailer many negociations they make a treaty witti that prince. Their 
tears increase' : they enter into an alliance with the Thebans* and 
are defeated at Chaeronca in Boeotia, v. 381. See Athens and 
Giibecs* 

Athenian PPhmcn; their education. See EnoCATi ok .—Their dress and 
ornaments, ii. 380, 388. — ^'Ihe law permits them to go out by da) 

« only Cn certain occasions, ibid. 381.— Their occupations, furniture 
of their apartments, toilette, &c. ibid 338. 

AMetcB, schools for them in Greece maintained at the public expense, 1 
450.— ‘Oath which they took before they Combated, iii. 333. — Oath 
of their instructors, ibid’ — Conditions on which they were admit- 
ted^ to combat, ibid. 334. — ^Rules which they were required to ob- 
serve in their contests, ibid 336.— Those convicted of improper 
artifices were punished, ibid. 349- 

Athos (Mount), cut through by Xerxes, i. 293 * 

Atossa, the queen of Darius prevails on tliat monarch to invade Greece, 

Attalus, an atbleta, anecdote of, iv 490. 

Attica, first inhabitants of. See Cbcrops — ^D espised by the savage 
nations of Greece, i. ,130— Unite at Atliens, ibid 135. — ^Progress of 
their civUixation and improvement in knowledge, ibid- 137.-^Grea\ 
number of slaves in Attica, ii. 85.— Sketch qf the country, ibid.*— 
More circumstantial description of .Attica, iv. SOQ.— Its fields seps- 
rated by hedges or walls, ibid. — Small columns painted out those 
which were engaged for the repayment of money, ibid Agricul- 

ture of Attica 5 the Egyptians taugtit the principles of agriculture to 
the Athenians, and the Athenians to the other inhabitants of Greece, 
ibid 321. — Means proposed by Xenophon for its encouragement, 
ibid. 833^. — Philosophers have written on that subject, ibid. 

Precepts on agricul&re, ibid. 323.— iTillage performed in 
‘Attica wid)»o^cn, ibid. 320.-‘'^ulture of trees, ibid. 327, — Grafting, 
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ibid. 3^8. — ^Fig^trees, pomi^tiates, ibid. 3*29 — ^Fndte of Attica 
reinakable fox their sweettieas, ibid. S30i-— Difference of the s^i^es in 
plants and trees, ibii— -Precepts concerning the plants of the kitdhen 
garden, ib. 32ia.-— Prebepts fqr the culture of the vine, ib. 324.— 4iow 
to renew ttie youth of an old vine-stock, to procure grapes without 
stones, to obtain black and white berries on the bame vine, and in 
the same cluster, ibid. 326. — Vintages of Attica ; different methods 
of preserving the wine, ibid..Sll.— Songs and dances of the wine- 
press, ibid 312 — Harvest of Attica, how gathered, ibid. iStO.— 
Songs of the reapers ; manner of threshing the grain, ibid.— The 
labours of the country accompanied in Attica by festivals and ^ori- 
fices, ibid. 312 . 

Aihmm, several ancient authors have been accused of it, vi, 146.— 
Falsely for the most part. See Note on the same subject, ib. 219. 

Aveinus, See Aornus. 

Aults y a town near which the ffeet of Agamemnon was long detained, 
ii. 67. 

Autocles, deputy from Athens to the assembly at Lacedtemon, ii. 20. 

Antohjeusy a senator of the Areopagus, ii. 26?. 

B. 

Babylon taken by Darius after nineteen months* siege, i. 262. 

Bacchus (festivals of) in the isle of Andros, vi. 60.— Especially honour- 
ed at Naxos, ibid. 72.— At Brauron. See Brauron.— A t what 
time the Athenians celebrated the greater Dionysia in honour of 
that god, ii. 141. 

Baahyhdes, a celebrated lyric potsl, vi. 61. — For some time shares with 
Pindar the favour of king Hiero, ibid. 

Bankers, Athenian, their occupation, iv. 823. 

Baths, public and private, ii. 278. 

Beans, Pythagoras did not forbid them to be eaten by his disciples, vi. 4. 

Bees of Mount Hymettu^, their honey excellent, ii. 1 13. 

Beauty y universal and particular, frofn what it results, v. 403. — Senti- 
ments of Plato on this subject, 404. — ^Opinion of Aristotle, ibid. 
40.5. — In Elis prizes were bestowed on beauty, ibid. iii. 303*— Ex- 
pres^iion of Aristotle concerning beauty, iv. 436. 

Beings* Minerals, vegetables, and animals form links in the chain of 
beings, v. 119. — Qualities which gave man the highest place in this 
chain, ibid. 120. 

BAmmy a place of strength, the source of the Oispittes between the 
Spartatts and Arcadians, iv. 129. 

Mm of Priene, one of the sages of Greece, i. 214.— Advice ghen by 
him to the people of Ionia, v. 390. 

JSfnA are very sensible of the rigours of the seasons, v. 1 16. — Their de- 
parture and return take place towards the equiUoxes, ibid. 1 17* 

Bkrth of a child (the day 01 the) among the baffmrians consider^ as a 
day of mourning for the famUy, ii. 417. 

Birth (distin^ishec^ in what light viewed at Athens, ii. 91. 

BoeUtrehs, cmefs of the Bceolians, iii. 183. 

Bmiui (journey through) iii. 162. — Fertile in com, ibiA 184.— Proverbs 
qttneerning several of its cities, ibid. 198.— ^reat men it has pro- 
ibid 187 

Boeotians (the) are brave, iii* 184.— Remarkable laws of, ibid* 188***- 
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. Appear heavy and stupid, ibid. ISS—Their taste for music, and the 
pleasures of the table; their character, ibid. 194, et seq. 

Books, aoioDK the ancients, were rare, and cost a great price, which 
, occasioned knowledge to be propagated but slowly, ii. 130 —The 
stock of the Athenian booksellers generally conaistM of book? of 
' mere amusement, of which they sent some to the (»reek colonies, 
ibid. 

Booitft the right of dividing it always considered as one of the privileges 
of the general, Ti. 157. — A part of Athens set apart for the maint^- 
. nance of religions worship, ibid. 199. ^ 

Bosphorus (Cimmerian) ii. 4. 

(of Thrace) di. 8, 38. 

Brasidas, an experienced Lacedaerronian ^eral, v. IJm.— T hucydides, 
whom he had defeated, pra?'*ps him in nistory, v, 140. 

Brasiron, a town of Attica, in which was celebrated the festival of 
Diana, iv. o34, and that of Bacchus, ib. S35. 

Bri^qf boats constructed by order of Darius over the Bosphorus of 
Inrace, ii. — Another constructed by order of Xerxes oxer the 

Hellespont, ibid. 289. 

Bucklers of the Athenians Were of wood, and ornamented with emblems 
and inscriptions, ii. 144. — ^Dishonour annexed to its loss, and why, 
ii. 150. — A Spartan punished for having fought without one, iv. 52. 
Byzantines (the) succour Perinthus j are besi^ed by Philin, and delix er- 
ed by Phocioii, who commanded the Athenians ; they decree in 
gratitude a statue to the people of Athens, vi. 195, COl. 

Byzantium, description of that city, ii. 33.— -The people there are in pos- 
session of the supreme authority. Qemark of Anacharsis to Solon, 
ib. 34.— Fertility of its territory j its sitiialion advantageous, ib 35. 

C. 

Cadmus arrives in BoeOtia with a colony of Phoenicians, i. 128. — Tiitro- 
duces there the art of writing, ib. 137. — Driven from the throne he 
had erected, ib. 154. 

Cadmus of Miletus one of the first who wrote history in prose, i. 44 
Cailimachus the polemarch, advises the battle \>f Maratnon, i. 281 — 
Commands the right wing of the Greeks in that battle, ib. 28 1. 

- - ' , a celebrated sculptor, ii. I90. 

Cailqndes, an actor that used extravagant gesture, sumamed the Ape, 
v. 298.— Note on that actor, ibid. 4^. 

CaUippus, the Athenian becomes the friend of Dion ; follows him into 
Sicily, V. 37S.— Conspires against him, ibid. — And, in vioiatilh of 
the most tremendous oaths, causes him to be assassinated, ibiil* 374. 
Perishes miserably, ibid. 375. 

Callistratus an Athenian orator, ambassador at the conference at Lstceds^ 
mon, ii. 20. . . - 

Cmln/scs, son of Cyrus, conquers several nations of Africa, i. 262. 
Cap€meus, one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes, i. 157. 

Capkyce, a city of Arcadia, for what remarkable, iv. 151* 

Cmracters or Portraits qf Manners, this kind of writing known to the 
Greeks. Magnanimity dWribed by Aristotle, v. 1^. 

JCdrthagi, the government of that city inclined towards the oligarchy, v. 
t7-^Forni of ^verumeut at, ibid. 27* 

a city of Bubcea, possessed extensive pastures, quarries of mar- 
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bic» and a kind of stone frqrn wfcioh was made an incombustiblf: 
cloth, ii. 6^2. 

CaA/a/w, fountain of, in Phocis, ii. 66, 341. 

CasioY and Po//Ma:, aneient heroes of Greece, celebrated for their frater- 
nal union, i. 141.'-^Rescue Helen their sister from the hands ol 
their ravlshers, ibid. 152. 

Camiusy a city of Caria : the country is fertile, but fivers arc frequent 
there, v. 407. — Pleasantries of Stratonicus ill-received atCauniisand 
at Corinth, ibid. ♦ * 

Causes (JiftST), discourse on, iii. 75. 

Caaalry the principal strength of the Persian armies, i. 267 ‘ 

1- (Athenian) not so good as that of Thebes, and why, ii. 164. 

(of Thessaly ), the most ancient and best in Greece, iii. 2l6. 

Cuv;' .i, the first dwellings of the inhabitants of Greece, i. 127. See La- 
byrinth. — Cave of Cnossus. See Crete. — Cave Corbins de- 
scribed, ii. 360. — Cave of Delphi. See Delph i. — ^Cave of Taenarus. 
SecTiENARUS. 

Ccci'ops, a native of Sais in Egypt, comes to Attica *, collects and civilizes 
the Athenians 5 gives, them laws i lays the foundation of Athens and 
eleven other towns j institutes the Areopagus ; his tomb j Honours 
paid to his memory} his. successors, i. 130 — -137* 
edihacyt those who lived in it at Sparta not respected in their old age 
like the other citizens j obliged to undergo certain humiliations, iv. 

57. 

' Ccnckrea: the j>ort of Corinth, ui. 266. * 

Census or estimate of the property of each citizen, that required in the 
oligarchy so high, that the general assembly is composed only of the 
rich, which is a defect j in certain democracies the census entirely 
disregarded, which is a still greater defect, v. 41. 

Cros, a very fertile and populous island, in which were worshipped 
Arisucus, Minerva, Apollo, and Bacchus, vi. 52.* — .At Joulis, the 
])rLncipal city of that island, the law permitted suicide to persons 
who have arrived at the age of sixty years, ibid. 63.- — Its inhabitants 
were brave, ibid. — The city was mggnificent, and produced many 
celebrated men, ibid. 54. 

Cephisus, a river near Athens, ii. 83,. 202. —Another river of the same 
name in Phocis, ibid. 416. — ^Another in the territory of Eleusis, v, 
216. 

Ceramiais, a quarter of Athens, ii, 03, 178. — ^Tbe Ceramicus without 
the walls, set ajMirt for burials, ibid. 208. 

CermonieSf splendour of the religious ceremonies of Athens, ii. 208. 

— ■■ — , trcnicndous, which precede the trials of the Areopagus, ibid. 
256. ^ • ' ; ■ . ' ' 

' ' of the Boeotians in the festival of laurel-boughs, iii. 184 
of the crowning of the conquerors at the Olympic games, iii. 

— ^ of expiation when any one^ad killed another, i. .17b. 

• of the funerals of those who had lost their lives fighting tor 

their country, ii. 208. 

Ceres, See Eleusis. 

Chabrias, an Athenian general, ii. 109. — ^Ideaof his military talents, ibid. 
370,— Loses his lite in tlie harbour of Chios, ibid. 372. “ . 

a town celebrated for the battle gained there l)yPhili|), v, 210. 
—And for the worship rendered to the sceptre of Vulcan, iii. 180: 
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'^%nldSf a city of liubcEa, ii. 66.— -Its situation, ibid. 66. 

Chaidwan^ (tne) the Greeks owed to them in part their knowledge con- 
cerning the course of the ^leavenly bodies, iii. ill. 

at Athens, its functions, ii. e43. 

Chures, an Athenian general, vain and destitute of abilities, ii. 371.— 
covetous ; only mainlined his influence with the people by 
the feasts and shows which he gave them, iv. 445. — Causes his col- 
leagues, /rimotheus and Chabrias to be condemned in a fine, ibid. 
379.— Enters into the pay of Artabazus, ibid. 378.-— The Athenians, 
on the complaint of Artaxerxes, recal him, and make peace, ibid. 
376. — Is employed against Philip, and defeated at Chaeronea, vi. JQP. 

Citariots forbidden to be used in the states of Philip of Macedon, and 
vvhy, ibid. 481. 

Charondasyihe. legislator of dhTerent states of Sicily, v 54. — Excellent 
maxims placed at the head of his code, ibid. 56. 

Chrrsonesus laurica, ils fertil-.^v it« cuminerce, ii. 5. 

*.^hersonesus q/'' Tkracc, the possession of it secured to the Athenians th 
navigation of the Hellespont, iv. 476. 

Chilo of Lacedaemon, one of the sages of. Greece, i, 2\ft. — Ex piled with 
joy while embracing his son, who had been declared victor at tiie 
Olympic games, iii. 348. 

Chios, view 0/ that island, v. 380. — ^The inhabitants of it pretend it was 
the birth-place of Homer, ibid. 381. — ^'Fheir power and riches be- 
come fatal to them, ibid. 

Cfiiran (the Centaur) a celebrated physician of Thessaly, iii. 29,9 . — Took 
up his residence ui a cave in Alount Pelion, where his dcscendanis, 

, tlie poss^sors of his secrets, distributed remedies, to the sick gratultoos- 
Jy, ibid; iv. 180. 

Choragus, the chiei* or conductor of the scenic entertainments at Athens 5 
functions of, ii. 375. 

Chorus. See Theatre. 

Chronology, uncertainty of the ancient Greeks, v. 152. See Olympiads. 

CVfwn, soil of Miltiades, his great qualities, i. 360. — His exploits, ibid. 
— His policy with regard to the allies, ibid. 361.— Goes to the assis- 

. tance of Inarus, ibid. 364. — Is recalled from banishment by t he 
Athenians, after their defeat atTanagra, ibid, 367.— -Causes a truce 
for five years to be concluded between Lacedeemon and Athens, 
ibid. — ^Compels Artaxerxes to sue for peace, ibid. — Dies in Cyprup, 
368.— Comparison of him and Pericles, i. 367. 

Citadel of Athens, description of the, ii. 187. 

Ciliten ; to have a right to that tide it was sufficient at Athens to be 
born of a father and mother who both citizens, ii. 89.— ^veral 
sovereigns have solicited the title ^m|pitizcn of Athens; diSiculty 
of obtaining it, ibid. 90. — In other republics he only was a citizen 
who was descended from a line of progenitors who had themselves 
been such, v. 36. — ^^At what age the rights of citizenship were snjo'y- 
ed at Athens, ii. 462.— Opinion of Aristotle upon this privilege, v. 
^6. — ^Vl^hat kind of equality ought to obtain between citizens, ibid. 
37. — Legislators have wished to esi&blish equality of fortunes with- 
out success, V. 38. — The liberty of the citizen does not consist in 
doing what he pleases, but in not being obliged to do any thing but 
what the laws ordain, ibid. 

pazomencB ^the island of) derives a great profit from its oils, v. 692,^ 
The native place of Anaatagoras, ibid. 398. 
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Cmomefiians, in wliat roanuer they re-established their finances, v. 392, 

Cleohn and Biton. See Cydippe. « 

Cleobulus of Lindus, one of the sages of Greece, i. 2\!y. 

Cleomhrotus (king of Spartah vanquished and slain at Leuctra, ii. 23^ 
In what manner the news of that defeat was received at Sparta, ibid. 
24. 

Cleon, succeeds Pericles, who died of the plague at Athens, i. 401.*?- 
Trait of his frivolity, ii. 227. ^ 

of Thebes, a celebrated singer, hi. 181. 

Cleophantus of Corinth the first painter who coloured the features of the 
countenance, iii, 290. 

Clhihenes^ king of Sicyon, adored for his virtues and formidable from 
his courage, iii. 284. — Conqueror at the Olympic games, ibid. — Pro- 
poses to give his daughter Agarista in marriage, ibid. 285. 

ilhthenes of Athens obliges Hippias to abdicate the tyranny, i. 249. — 
Restores the constitution established by Solon, ibid. 250. — Divides 
the four tribes which subsisted before his time into ten, ibid. 256. 

Cnidtes in Doris the birth-place of Ctesias and Eudoxus, v. 399.— (Vde- 
brated for tlie temple and statue of Venus, and the sacred grove near 
the temple, ibid. 

Cock-fights. SccTanagra. r 

Cocytiis, a river of Epirus, iii. 243. 

Coarus, the last king of Athens, i. 136. — Devotes himself to death for 
the good of his country, i. 171, 191. 

Colofiies ( Greek ) settled even in the most distant seas. What the motives 
of th(‘se emigrations. The connexion of the colonies with their 
mother cities, ii 35, 37 ; iii. 282 vi. Tab. iv. — P?.siablishinent of the 
Greuks on fiie coasts of Asia Minor, in the districts known by the 
names of iEolia, Ionia, and Doris, v. 382. — Their manners j their 
governiueiit, i^id, 382, 385. — Colonics of Athens, i. 365. 

Cohnos, a hill near Athens, ii. 202. 

Cohmns, on wliich were engraven treaties of alliance, iii. 319. — Others 
which in Attica distinguished the lands of different individuals, v. 
127. — Others round the temple of iKsculapius, at Epidaurus, on 
which were inscribed the names of tlie sick, their maladies, and the 
means by which they were cured, iv. 182. 

Colophon, the, native place of Xenophanes, v. 398. 

Comlals ( single) frequently took place between the Greeks and Trojans, 
but flight was not disgraceful when tlie combatants were of unequal 
strength, i. 168. 

(gymnastic) of the Athenians, ii. 375. 

— ! — at the Olympic games, order observed in, iii. 322. — Note on this 
subject, ibid. 463. 

Comedy (history of) v. 269.— Its birth, v. 269. — Authors distinguished in 
this kind of composition, ibid. — Censure of the ancient comedies, 
especially those of Aristophanes, ibid. 363. — ^Eulogium of that poet, 
ibid. 364, — Socrates would not be present at the representation of 
comedie.s ; and the law forbad any Areopagite to compfjse one, v. 
366. — ^Bui that philosopher saw with pleasure the pieces of Euripi- 
des, and esteemed Sophocles, ibid. — Aristophanes was atxjuaiuted 
with the kind of pleasantry which mast please in ev(?ry age, ibid. 
371. — Sketch of several scenes in the eqax^dy of the Birds of Aris- 
tophanes, ibid. 372.— A taste for coatedy can only take birth, aild 
be brought to perfection, in nok enlightened stat^, ibid. $77. . 
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Comets, opinions concerning; the ancients unacquainted with their 
course, iii. 

Commerce. Sce Athenians, Corinth, Rhodians. 

Competitions, scenic, ii. 375. — In the fine arts, i. 447. 

Confederations of the states of Greece in the earliest ages. — ^The cities of 
each province were united by a common league. — See Assembly. 

Cmtrilmtions levied by the Athenians on the allied cities and islands, iv. 
230. 

* voluntary, which they made in the urgent necessities of the 
state, ibid. 

Cookeiy^ Greek authors who have written on it, ii. 401. 

Cnpais ( l.ake), description of, iii. IQO. 

Copper^ the use of that metal first discovered in the Isle of Kubcea, ii. .59. 

Ccjrax, of Syracuse, one of the first who wrote a treatise on rhetoric, iv. 
261. 

Corinna of Tanaera took lessons injwetry under Myrtis with Pindar, iii. 
88. — Gainer the prize against Pindar five times, ibid. 195. 

Corinth, situation and description of, iii. 20.5. — ^^I'he women are tlistin- 
gulshed for their beauty, ibid. 273 - — Courtezans there occasioned 
the ruin of strangers, ibid. 274.-^Changcs that took place in its go- 
vernincnt, ibid. 275. — Syracase, Potidapa, and Corcyra, colonies from 
Corinth, i. S84. iii. 282. 

Corinihians. After the abolition of royalty the Corinthians formed a 
goverrunent wliich approached more to the oligarchy than the de- 
ni ocracy, since affairs of importance were not submitted to the deci- 
sion of* the multitude, iii. 281.-— Phidon, one of their legislators, 
suffered the inequality of possessions to remain, but endeavoured to 
limit the number of families and citizens, ib. — Prevail on their La- 
cediemonians to declare against the Athenians, i. 392. 

Corn* The Athenians fetched corn from Egypt, from||)icily, from the 
ChersonesUs Taurica, now the Crimea, whence they obtained large 
quantities, ii. 5 ; iv. 220. — ^'Fhe corn of Attica less nourishing than 
that ofBoeotia, iy. 320. — Corn ri|^ens sooner in the Isle of Salamis 
than in Attica, ibid. 321. — ^The Athenians forbidden to export it, 
iv. 219. — Individuals not allowed to buy above a certain quantity, 
ibid. 222.— -Ordinary price of corn, ibid.— Manner of cultivaiiug 
and preserving it, v. 323. 

Coxone, a city of Peloponnesus, built Iw order of Epaminondas, iii. 372 

Coronca, a town of Bceotia, near which Agesilaus defeated the Thebans, 

ii. 12. 

Corydus. See Cavb€. 

Cos, the birth-place of Hippocrates, v. 437. — Account of that island, 
ibid. — Of the temple of .^sculapius there, ibid. 

Cotylus, 3i mountain celebrated for a temple of Apollo, iv. 141. 

Cotys king of Thrace; his character ; his revenues, iii. 237. , 

Coundl. (General). See Assembly. 

Countries known to the Greeks about the middle of the fourth century 
before Christ, iii. ,124. 

Courage, true, in what it consists, ii. 458. 

Courtesans at Athens protected by the laws, ii. 284. — ^Occasioned the 
ruin of youth, ibid. 285. 

— ^ of Corinth. See Corinth. 

Cranaus, king of Athens, successor of Cecrops, i. l37.*^Dethroned by 
Amphictyon, ibid. 138. 

Crates, a writer of comedies, v. 270. 
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Cratimfy a writer of comedies, v, 2/0. 

Credphydust of Samos, received llomei in his poverty, and collected arid 
preserved his works, v. 454. 

Cresphontes, one of the Heraclidae, obtains the sovereignty of Messenia, 
iii. 413. , 

Crete (the island of) at present Candia, v. 416. — Its excellent situation| 
the nature of its soil, its productions, its harbours, its cities, in the 
time of Momer, ibid, 423. — Its fabulous traditions, ibid. 415 -^Its 
ancient comjucsts, ib. 424 > — ^Tomb or cave of Jupiter in, ibid. 41b. 
Mount Ida, ibid. 421. See Labyrinth. 

('rr/aTi.s (the) w^ere excellent archers and slingers, vi. 423. — Rhadaman- 
thus and Minos gave them celebrated laws, by which Lyciirgus pro-* 
Ated in compiling those of Sparta, ib. 425. — Why they have sooner 
degenerated from their institutions than the Spartans, ibid. — Law of 
syncretism, wliat, ibid. 427. — Cretans who have distinguished theni- 
yelves in poetry and the arts, ibid. 

Crimes. DKhculty of proportioning punishments to crimes ; what the 
lurisprudoncp of Athens enacted on this head, ii. 207.— Caution 
used at I^accdiemon in trials for crimes that were punished with 
deatli, iv. 34. 

Croesus, Presents made by him to the temple of Delphi, ii. 3JV3 ; and to 
the temple of Apollo at Thebes, iii. 182. 

(rypna, or ambuscade, a military exercise among the Spartans, iv. oj. 

* — Note on that subject, ibid. 504. 

Ctesias of Cnidus wrote the history of tlie Assyrians and Persians, v. 
141. 

C,ips mid 1-ialIs, ]jlayers with, at Athens, ri. 414. 

Cwuz, Kii< it tril.)c among the Athenians was divided into three curias, 
and each curia into thirty classes, ii. 424. 

Cyclades (isles) j|hy so called, vi. 45. — After having been subjected by 
different ])0\^r8, formed republics, ibid. 46. — ^Werc Ut length con- 
quered by the Athenians, ibid. 47. " 

Cycle (Epic) a collection of the ancient traditions of (Jrecce, from which 
the dramatic authors took the subjects of their pieces, v. 388, 

(7 ?/ (de ( o i‘ Melon ) . See M et o n . 

CydtppCy priestess of Juno, what happened to her two sons Biton and 
Cleobis, iv, l69. 

CyUene, the highest mountain ill Arctidia, iv. 147. — ^The port of the 
city of Elis, iii. 308. 

Cylon endeavours to seize on the supreme authority at Athens ; his ad- 
herents put to death, i. 210. 

Cyme in ^olia, its inhabitants virtuous > but had the character of being 
almost stupid, v. 390. 

Cymsares, See Gymnasium. 

Cy/parissia, port, iii. 37 J . 

Cypselus becoines king of Corinth, iii. 275.— The inhabitants of Elis 
preserved his coffer, ibid. .313. 

Cyrus raises the power of the Persians, i. 261.— His virtuous and gene- 
rous conduct towards Panthea, iii. 361. 

Cyiheraypn is!and at the extremity of Laconia, ibid. 407. — Sketch of 
that island and its inhabitants, ibid. 

Cythnos, one of the Cyclades, famous for its pasturage, vi. 62 
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D. 

Dcvdalus oi Sicyon, a famous sculptor, seems to have been tlh^ first 
who detached the arms, hands, legs and feet of statues, iii. - 

Note on him, ibid. 4()1. — 'i’he labyrinth of Crete attributed to him, 
note xviii. 

Damindas, the Spartan, his answer to the emissaries of Philip, iv, 183. 

Damon and Phintias, examples of the most perfect friendship, tlteii 

. history, vi. V2C). 

Danam, king of Argos, his arrival in Greece, i. 128. — His descendants, 
ibid. U’O. 

DiFficct proj: rly so called, not only enmloyal in religious ceremonies, i)nf 
usual at entertainments, ii. 41.3. — ^I'he Thessalians so highly estecrrirri 
dancing, that they applied the terms of that :>’*t to the functions oi 
magistrates and generals, iii. 2U)- — ^The nanu ol‘ dav.eing was also 
given to the performance of actors and of the chornses, iii, -[if,. 

Daphne, daughter of the Ladon, her adventure, iv. 141. 

Danu^y son of Hystaspes, becomes king of Persia, d — Divides his 

empire into twenty satrapies, ibid. 264. — Enacts wise laws, ibid. — 
By the advice of Deniocedes, makes war on th( ^ reeks, ib. <> 70 . — 
Aiarches against the Scythians, ibid. 273. — Conqiu rs the nations 
near the Indus, ibid. 272. — Defeated at the battle of Marathon, ih. 
282. — His death, ibid. 284. 

Datu received orders from Darius to destroy Athens and If retria, ; . 

27 7. 

Dead {x\\e) ceremonies performed for, ii. 130. — General festival for, 
ibid. 132. — Sepulture considered as a sacred rite, ibid. — Expense's 
of funerals, ibid. 333. — Punishment of those who did not lanidti 
the last honours to their parents, ibid. Sec J7uNiiKAi,a. — ^Thc 
dead of the Greeks and Trojans burned in the interval between the 
armies ; their memory was honoured by lamentations and luneral 
games, i. 30*5. 

Dmww and ] propriety of behaviour. The Athenian youth ancietn'y 
made to observe it rigorously, ii. 456. 

Declamation. VV^hat parts of a tragedy were declaimed. See TfiUA i ui'. 

Decrees of the senate and people of Athens, ii. 219. — Note on tiiat ‘ob- 
ject, ibid. 481. 

Degradation at Athen.s. See Punishment.s. 

i)eivs and the Cyclades, v. 31.— -View of the city of Delos, ibid. 88.— 
Extent, circuit, and situation of that city, ibid. 40. — Different forms 
of government to which it has been subject, ibid.— The tombd of its 
ancient inhabitants removed to the island of Khenea, ibid.— Peace 
tlicre perpetually reigns, ibid. 41— Temple of Apollo, antiquity of, 
description of, ibid. 34.-— Altar, whicli is considered as one of, the 
wonders of the world, ibid, 35 — Another altar on which Pythagoras 
ofi’ered sacrifices, ibid. 36. — Statue of Apollo twenty-four feet nigh , 
])aliu tree of bronze, ibid. 37. — Different possessions appertaining tn 
the temple, ibid. 83. — ^The festivals of Delos were celebrated annu- 
ally in the .spring, but with greater magnificence every fourth year. 
il>id. 33.— Attracted a great number of strangers, ibid. 3-^.- ;oIcmu 
depumtions called Theoriae were sent to them from ihc island., and 
different countries of Greece, ibid. 76- — ^I’bcse deputations came to 
Delos in small fleets, ibid.— The prows of their vessels ornamented 
w ith symbols appropriate to each nation, ibid, 89. — ^'fheoriae of the 
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isltjs of Rbenea, M iconc, Ceos, Andros, and sonic other places, ibid 
79. — ^l^hat of Athens ; it? niaguificence, ib. 80, — ^That conducted by 
Nicias, tlie general of the Athenians, ib. 81. — of theTeniahs, 
which, besides its own oflerings, brought those of the Hyberboreans, 
ibid. 88. See Hyperboreans. — Expense of the Theora of the 
Athenians, ibid* 83. — ^Dances of the Delian youth and maidens, 
ibid. — Dance of the Athenians and Delians to figure the windings 
of the labyrinth of Oetc, ibid. 83. — Dance of sailors, strange cere- 
mony by which it was preceded ; they danced with their hands 
tied behind them, ibid. 85. — ^'Fhese sailors were foreign merchants ^ 
ilu ir traffic, ibid. 80. — Prize? bestowed on the victors, ibid, 83. — 
Tiu- most distinguished poets have composed hymns for these festi- 
\ Mis, ibid. 80. — After the ceremonies of the temple, the senate of 
Delos gave an entertainment on the hanks of the Inopus 5 a custom 
first founded l)y Nicias, ibid. 84. — Commerce carried on at this 
Island; the copper produced by its mines was employed to make 
elegant vases, ibid. 80. — Its inhabitants first invented the art of fat- 
tening fowls, ibid. J»7. 

Delphi. Description of that city, ii. 32f). — ^Temples of, ibid. .I.IO.'— 
(’ave of the temple of Apollo, ibid. 340. — Note on the vajiour 
in liieh Issued fibrn that cave, ibid- 483 — The Greeks sent presents 
to the temple after the battle of Salamis, i. 

.Demadesy the. orator, his first condition of life, iv. 437. — His good and 
bad qualities, ibid. — What he said to Philip after the battle of 
ruuca, vi. ()1 . 

Dcmoccdi's engages Darins to invade Greece, i. (270. — Flics into Italy, 
ibid. 

Democracy^ See Government. 

DernoerdiiSy ol‘ Ahdera, gave up his |»ossessions to his brother, and 
passed the remainder of his clays in retirement, iii. 70. — His system 
of philos()j)hy, iii. 98. — His opinion on comets, ibid. r.;.^0. — On the 
milky way, ibid. 1J21. — His writings, his discoveries, his eulogium, 

V. 79- 

Drmos/he/irsy the Athenian general, i. 424. 

Dewosthmesy the orator, a disciple of Plato, ii. 101. — Condition of his 
fathu, ibid. — Gains a law-suit against his guardians, ibid. — Note 
on the property bequeathed him by bis father, ibid. 485. — Frequents 
the scliool of Isaeus, and wliy ; goes to the academy, ibid. 101. — 
'JVansciil)es the history of I'liucydidcs eight times, to form his style, 
iii. 1 1 1 , — On the rumour of the immense preparations of the king of 
Persia, he engages the Athenians to put themselves in a posture of 
defence, iv. 385. — .Shews that the safety of Athens depended on 
maintaining a proper balance belwecm the power of Eaceda*mon 
and Tliebes, ibid. 388. — Paints in the stronge^st colours the niclo- 
lencc of the Athenians and the activity of Philip, ib. 394. — Always 
displayed an ardent zeal for the good of his country, ibid. 439, — ^Did 
not at first suc<x;ed in his attempts to speak in public, but corrected 
bis defects by application and labour, ibid. — Faults objected to him, 
ibid. 440. — Receives a blow from Midias, and procures him to be 
condemned tu pay a tine, ibid. 44l.-^Accuses one of his cousins 
of having wounded him ; hon mot on the occasion, ibid. — His 
vanity, ibid,— Is disconcerted before Philip, ibid 451. — His conduct 
with respect to the ambassadors of Philip, ibid, 45,5.— Accuses the 
Athenian ambassadors of being sold to that Prince, ibid. 165. — Bon 
mot of Parmenib W those arhbassadorsj ibid. 4(if3‘—Dcinoslhcncs 
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engages the senate to send succours to the. phocians, ibid. 46?. — 
Eis^cites all Greece against Philip, vi. 198. — Effects an alliance be- 
tween the Athenian.s and the Thebans, ibid. 208. — His bold and 
sublime genius, v. 46*8. 

Desertion punished with death among the Athenians, ii. 153. 

Diagoras of Melas gave excellent laws to the Maniincans, vi, 74. — Be- 
came an atheist in consequence of an act of injustice w hich he suf- 
fered, ibid. — Was pursued from city to city, and perished by ship- 
wreck, ibid. 75. 

Diagoras of Rhodes expired in the arms of his two sons, who had been 
declared victors at the Olympic games, iii. 348. 

Dialects of the Greek language, v. 382. — On the dialects made use of 
by Homer, i. 455. 

Dials of the ancients, iii. 1 10. 

Diane, festivals of at Delos. Se^ Delos. — A t Brauron. See Brauron. 
— Her temple and sLitue «it Ephesus. See EiUii sus. 

Diana, the strangled, iv, 15C. 

Dire, game of, ii. 274. 

Diodes, an ancient legislator of the Syracusans ; his rcipect for the laws 
which he had established, v. 68. 

Dtogenesy his protended demonstration that Plato’s efetinition of man 
was false, ii. 103. — Becomes a disciple of Antisthenes, ibid. 105. — 
System of both those phil(»sophers respecting happiness, ibid. — His 
manner of life, his character, ih. 100, 107. — Ills answers to several 
questions, iii. 50. — His bon mots, ii. 287. — Bon mot of Plato rela- 
tive to him, ibid. 108 : iii. 51. 

Dion. His (|uurrels with Din«ysius the younger, his l)r()thcr-in-law, iii. 
189. — His conversations with Plato, ib. J42. — Speaks with freedom 
to Dionysius the elder, ibid — ^Gives good advic^to Dionysius the 
younger, ibid. 143. — Slandered to that jmnee, ibid. 14/i. — Banished 
by Dionysius, ibid. 148. — Character and qualities of Dion, il). 1531. 
— Exasj)crated at the injuries he had received from Dionysius, he 
proposes to return to Sicily, ibid. l60. — ^The Syracusans anxiously 
expected his arrival,, ib. 101. — Departs from Athens far Zacynthns, 
where he finds three thousand men ready to embark. His exploits 
in Sicily, iv. 353. — Proposes to reform the government, ibid, 370. — 
His culogiuin, ibid. 309. — Callippus, his friend, conspires against 
him, causes him to be assassinated, and soon after perishes mii^i rahly 
himself, ibid. 372, et seq, — Note on the precise time of tlu' i xpedi- 
tion of Dion, v. 480. * 

Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, ii. 377.. 382. 

Dionysius the elder, king of Syracuse, converses with Plato, is offended 
at his answers, and endeavours to procure his death, ih. 97. r— Sends 
a solemn deputation to the Olympic games to recite his verses, iii. 
335. — His works. He meanly solicits applause, but cannot prevail 
on Philoxcaus to approve of his verses, v. 267. — An old woman»of 
Syracuse prayed to the gods that she might not survive that tyn iit, 
and why, iv. 187- — His insatiable avidity, v. 11. 

Diom/siodoruSf the historian, v. 142. 

Dionysius the younger, king of Syracuse, invites I’lato to his court, iii. 
143 . — ^I'he manner iu which he received him ; his treatment of 
him afterwards, ibid. 145. — His conduct towards Dion, ibid. — His 
good and bad qualities, ibid. 150. — Consents to the departure of 
Blato, ibid. 151.— Presses him to return, and again sends him away, 
ibid. l 60 .— Driven from lus dominions, he takes refuge in Italy, iv, 
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— lie ro, -ascends the thn»ue of Sicilv, ibid. 4BV — Is driven iroio 
it V>y ’riiiudcon, v. M»- — His Viehaviour at Corinth, ibid. 60. — lli> 
convcTSalioiis with Philip king of Macedon, ibid. 64. — His end, ib. 

Diph'iliiji, the comic poet, iv. 496. 

Ihsn/s, or quoit, contest oi' throwing tlic, at the Olympic games, iii. 

15, 

IHfkpramlks. Hymns sunguj the festivals of Bacchus, v, 5, SO. — Licences 
indulged in that species of poem ; its wiki flights, vi. 170. — Poets 
wfio have cuhivated that kind of composition, ib. 181. — Pleasantry 
oi' Aristophanes, relative to the dithyrambic poets, ibid. 180 

/>>/,■<'• .s, famous, of Delos, vi. 80. 

and 'Aup^w\^ followed the. army, ii. 149. 313, — Directed the 
rouii iences the people, ib. 3 a 4. — Have perpetuated superstition, 
i. id. — Took advantage of the prejudices of persons of vveak 

i.iiuds, d)i<i. ;')16 — Women of the dregs of the people carried on the 
s.iiue hafiic, ibid. 

])ivcrrr ])crnnt(cd at Athens, i. 231 ; ii. 283. 

ij-.'c/ri/iCy sacred, \i\ the mysteries of Ceres. See Eleusis, 

Dodma, a city ol' Kpirus, its situation; temple of .Tupitcr, sacred forod, 
j)rophctic oak^, remarkable springs, iii. 247. — Nott> on the burning 
fountain r)f Dodona, ibid. 4(53. 

oracle of, how' established, iii. 246. — ^Threc jiriestesses declare 
iIh‘ decisions of the oracle, ibid. 248. — In what manner the gods 
reveal l])elr secrets, ibid. — The oracle likewise consulted by way ol 
lot, ibid. 249. — Answer of the oracle preserved by the Athenians, 
ibid. 259. — 1 license burnt at the temple of Dodona, ibid — The 
(I'recks in tlie earliest times bad no otlie 'facie, i. 132. 

Dor NS and /7'Vj/y/.v. sons of Deucalion king of Thessaly, ajid Ion his 
grandson, gavV their names to the thre ^reat tribes of fbeece; 
vvbene.o originated the tiirce principal d alccts of the (.»rcek lan- 
guage, w hic h iiftcrwarels received several s bdivisions, v. 382. 

Draro gives Iavv> to the Athenians whicli are stamped with the severity 
of his character, i. 209- — He retires to the isle of TEgiiia, and there 
dies, il)id, — His name pronounced with respect in the tribunals of 
Athens,, ibid. 219. — See Laws. 

ir.j/ua. S<'e Comedy, Tragedy, Theatre. 

\ h.c game of, probably known among the Greeks, ii. 275. 

JJ/unAnc.;’, the art of, its origin, iii. 288. 

J),c, v of men and won*en at Athens, ii. 278. — At Sparta, iv. 70 . — Of 
the Theban women, iii. 196. — Of the actors, vi. 299. 

E. 

Earth, the, in what mariner it h supported in the air, according to the 
ancient philosophers, iii. 122 . — In the time of Aristotle a small 
part of its surface only known, ibid. 123. — ^The mathematicians 
estimated its circumference at four hundred thousand stadia, ibid. 
126. — Different opinions on its state after its formation, v. 96 . 

Ed! tdi quakes j cause of, v. 110. 

Eldipses of the sun and moon ; the Greek philosophers able to predict 
them, iii, 128. 

Eclogue^ a bliort poem, the object of which is to describe the pleasures 
of a p^toral life. This species of poem originated in Sicily, and 
made little progress m#reece, vi. 173. 

Edifices, public, at Pericles, with a view to give einployinent 
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to a people*cver formalable to their chiefs in time ot peace, caiLse^i 
several to be cret'tcd, i. 448. — Note on the sums exociuled on them, 

^ ibid. 4d3. 

Edifices, several near the temple of Apollo at Delphi, in which nations 
and individuals had deposited considerable sums, ii. 407. 

Education. Ail who among tlie Greelcs stu^lied the art of governing 
mankind, were convinced that the fate of empires depends on tlu‘ 
education of youth, iv. 40. — ^Education in Greece had for its object 
to procure to the body the strength it ought to have, and to the mind 
the perfection of which it is susceptible, ii. 417. — No ''labour that 
requires application should be prescribed to childnu) during the first 
live years, ibid. 424. — The most ancient legislators subjected iliem 
to one coniinon institution, ibid. 42d. — A child should contract no 
habit which reason *may not one day justify ; examples, conversa- 
tion, his studies and bodily exercises should ai' concur to make him 
early love and hate wV..U he ought to love and hate durlog the re- 
mainder of his life, ibid. 428. — Among the Athenian.^ education 
began at the birth of a child, and did not end till he attained his 
twentieth year, ii. 417. 487. — Account of the manner in whiclx he 
was brought up during his earlier years, ibid. 419.. 428. — Exercises 
of body and mind to wdiich he was afterwards accustomed, iliid. 
4*28. 487 See the whole Chap. XXVI. and Laws of Solon. 

of girls at Athens, ii. 463. 

of the Spartans. What was done at Sparta when a child 

was born, iv. 42. — -Till the age of seven years he was left to the care 
of his father and mothen; but afterward was taken under the super- 
inlendance of the magistrates, ibid. 43. — All the children brought 
up in common, ibid- 39. — ^^fhey were inspired wdth a love for tlieii 
country, iii. 437.— And submission to the Jaws, ibid. 444. — W'ere 
carefully observed, and extremely obedient, ibid. 43p- — Walked in 
public with silence and gravity, ibid. 410. — Were present at the 
public meals, ibid. — What they were taught, ibid. 47. — Exercise-', in 
which they were employed, ibid. 48. — Combats in which they en- 
gaged in the Platanistas, ib. — Were lashed with wiilps in a festival 
of Diana, ibid. 50. — ^This custom contrary to the intentions of l.y- 
curgus, ibid. 51. — Were permitted, when in the country, to cany 
off what they pleased, ^nd why, iii. 447. — Permitted aljo tt) atnu i: 
the Helots. See Cryptia. 

of girls at Sparta^ games and exercises to which they w'eiv 
accustomed, iv. 55. — The youths who were present at these games 
frequently made choice of a wife at them, ibid. See the whole 
Chap.XLVII. 

Egi/ptians the first legislators of the Greeks, i. 128. — Changed the face 
of Argolis, Arcadia, and the neighbouring countries, ibid. — The 
Greeks indebted to them for the names of their gods, ibid. 18? • and 
their knowledge of the course of the heavenly bodies, iii. 111. 

Eiio, a mountain of Arcadia, where the Messenians were besieged, in 
389. — Taken by the treachery of a shepherd, ibid. 392. 

Eiaiusy a mountain of Arcadia, in which is the cave of Ceres the Blaci 
iv. 142. 

Elegy, a species of poem originally appropriated to paint the calamine 
or the misfortunes of a great personage, sometimes the death oi . 
parent or friend j afterwards it was employed to express the suT : 
ing.-j oflove, vi. 1 68.— What kind of verse and style is suitabU u 
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the elegy. What aulhon have been distinguished in this species ul 
composition, il)id. 173. * ; 

lulemcnts, observations on the (bur elements, and on the form of their 
constituent particle, v. 107. — On the principles of their motion and 
rest, ibid.— l^roperlies essential to tlic elements, ibid. 

Eleysia, a towm of Attica, celebrated for its temple, and the mysteries of 
Geres there solemnized, v. 212. — Situation of the temple, ibid. 217. 
— Its four princijyal ministers, ibid. 218. — Its priestesses, ibid. 210. 
— 'riie second of the archons presides at the festivals, which last 
seve ral days, of which the sixth is the most splendid, ibid. — The 
greater and lesser mysteries arc celebrated annually, ib. 220. — What 
\va^> at Eleusts the place of the scene both of the ceremonies and 
spectacles, ibid. 221. — What were the ceremonies of initiation, ibid. 
222 — Ot her ceremonies obseiv'ed in these mysteries, ii. 38.^. — Those 
who occasioned disturbance during the celebration of the mysteries 
punislied with death, or condemned to pay heavy fines, v. 215. — 
N(jtc on certain words used in initiation, ibid. 473. — Sacred doctrine 
taught, to the. initiated, ibid, 225. — Note on this doelrine, ibid. 175. 

I./'b, a country of j’tdoponncsus, situation of, iii. 302. 

the eaj)ital of the country of Elis ; its situation ; liow formed, iii. 
30,1. — Its harbour, ibid. 3oA 

Eltfiian Fields the a!)ode of the blessed, according to the religion of the 

( I reeks, i. 188 . 

Kmpcdoclcs, of Agrigentum, a philo.sopher of the Italian sc'liool, il. 31 ! ; 
iii. ()(j. — Admitted four elements, iii. 8<). — llis system, v. 01. — Ken- 
dered his country illustrious by his laws, and extimdcd philosophy 
by his writings ; his works, ibid. — How far in his opinions he fol- 
lowed Pythagoras, ibid. — Distinguished two principles in the world, 
winch (.very where maintain motion and liie, ibid. 02. — Four prin- 
cipal causes infiwence our actions, ibid. 04.— We have two souls, 
from which is (U'.rived the system of the metempsychosis, ih. — Dif- 
ferent destiny of pure and guilty souls, ib. 05. — In what manner lie 
describes the torments which he pretended to have, himself expe- 
rienced, it). 96. 

lyiii^nnis were in use among the Greeks, vi, 182. 

Fpawinomias, forcibly del'ends the. rights of Thebes in the assembly at 
liaccda^mon, ii. 21. — Triumph over the I.aced«Temonians at l.eucira, 
ib. 23. — After that victory he causes Messene to be built, iii. -103. — 
In conjunction with .Pelopidas carries terror through Peloponnesus, 

' ii. 25. — His defend- when accused of having retained the commaiul 
of the army beyond the time prescribed by law, ib. 28.*^-Dies victor 
at Mantinea, ib. 200. — He destroyed the power of Sparta, iv. 90. — 
Tomb and trojiby eretUed to his memory in the plain of Mantinea, 
ii). 154. — Three cities dispute which was the birth-place of the 
soldier from whom he received his mortal wound, ib. 155. — His 
virtues, his (iulogiuin, ii. 10. 19. 22. 70. — Note on his characti^r, ib. 
KHi. 

Fphaius, the temple ilicre burned by Herostratus, v. 393 . — Beauty of 
tliat edifice, ibid. 3()1.— Statue of Diana, ibid. — Note on that sulv 
ject, ibid. 219. — ^'J'he birth-place of Parrhasius, v. 398. 

liphesians had a very wise law relative to the building of public edifices, 
vi. 395- 

Fphorus, the dliielple of Isocrates, dedicates his ^lents to history, v. 142 
— His character, ibid, 143. — Judgment on hb works, ibid. 140 
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Ephori, magistrates instituted at Lacedaemon to defend the people iu 
case of oppression, iv. 23. — ^Their functions, their prerogatives, their 
usurpations, ibid. 23. and seq. — Note on their institution, ibid. 4gg. 

. — llioir office, a magistracy long known to several of the states of 
Peloponnesus, ibid. 5(X1, 

Epicharmus the philosopher, why he was disgraced by Micro, and haled 
by tbe other philosophers, iii. 67. — Author of comedies; brought 
comedy to its perfection in Sicily, v. 26*1). — His pieces received with 
the highest applause by tbe Athenians, ibid. 270. — Authors who 
imitated him, ibid. 

Ejneurus, tbe son of Neocles and Phereitrate, was born in one of the 
latter years of the stay of Anacharsis in Greece, v. 465. 

E/piduurufty a city of Argolis; its situation, territory, temple of Aescula- 
pius, V. 39. — Inscription engraved on the gate of he temple, vi. loCi 
— Iti rotunda in the sacred grove, built by Polycletus, decorated by 
Pausias, surrounded by columns, on whicn were inscribed the names 
of the sick who had been cured, ihcir diseases, and the means l>y 
which they had been restored to health, iv. 18*2. — Us theatre erected 
by the sann* architect, ibid. 

Epidaufians, festivals vvdiich they celebrated in honour of 71^.scalapius, 
iv. 1(11. — V\‘crc ver}’ credulous, ibid. 180. 

Epio oni (tluh- or Successors, take ihe city of Thebes, i. 30. 

Kphuenidcs of ('rete, ii. 314. — Comes to Athens, i. 210. — Tradition of 
lii.s sleep and his awaking, ib. 211.— "Causes new temples t«> be built 
a* Athens, ibid. — Changes the religious ceremonies, ibid. 212. — Note 
relative, to, ibid. 455. » 

Epirus, pleasant {.irospects and rich plains of, its ports, produces swift 
horses, and cows of a prodigious size, hi. 243. — ^'Fhc reigning family 
in Kpirus derived its origin from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, ibid. 245. 

Eponumusy the title borne by the First" Archon at Athens, ii. 241. — (See 
the 'Table of Magistrate.s, vol. vi.) 

F.p(poiia,ov epic poem, is the imitation of an action which is great, cir- 
ciim.''ciibc<i by certain limits, interesting and embelli-shed by mar- 
lellous incidents, and the various beauties of poetical language, \i. 
260. — Frequently the manner of disposing it costs more laliour, and 
does more honour to the poet, than the composition of tin* verses, 
ibid. — Several ancicHt poets sang the war of Troy; others, in tlxdt 
poems, omitted none of the exploits of Hercules or I’hescus, which 
is contrary to the nature of the Lpoprria, ibid. 204. — 'The Iliad of 
Pigres, ibid. 269. 

Ercchlhcus, king of Athens, temple of, i. 138. — Cla-ssed among the 
heroes, ii. 290, 

Eretria, a city of Euboea, formerly ravaged by the Persians, i. 277‘-~* 
Eulogium of; disputed the prc-cininence with the city of Chalcii^ 
ii. Ol. ’ 

En^nmnthus, a mountain of Arcadia, on which the wild boar and stag 
were Inmted, iv. 145. — The tomb of Alcmaeon there, ibid. ^ 

Efeolmiad-ce (the) a sacerdotal family at Athens, set apart to the w»orshi|» 
of Minerva, ii. 9*' 

Euboea (island of) its situation, its fertility, ii. (it). — Has hot spHiigs, is 
subject to earthquakes, ()l. — as in alliance with the Athenians, 
ibid. 

Euhulides the philosopher, head of the school ol Megara, his maimer of 
reasoning, iii. 261. 
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Euclid the philosopher, founder of the school of Megara, hi. 6G, £00. — 
Disguised himself in a female dress to take lessons of Socrates, ibid. 
£6 u. — H is patience and mildness, ibid. 201. — Addicts himself to 
the subtleties of metaphysics, ibid 

Eudoxub- the astronomer, a native of Cnidus, where the house was 
shewn which was his observatory, v. 898. — Brought frotii I'.gypt 
into Greece the knowlefige of the motions of the planets, hi. 1 14. — 
Corrected the cycle of Melon, ibid. 118^ 

Ohc) a considerable family at Athens, dedicated to the priest- 
hood of Ceres, ii. 9£, 819. — Exercised a juri.sdictio)i in ahairs rela- 
tive lo the mysteries, ibid. 

j'luphacs^ king of Messenia, excites his subjects to war, 379- — Is slain in 
battle, ibid. 381. 

Kuphmnm\ painter, 4 45 .“-^Published a treatise on symmetry and 

colours, V. 493. 

Euphron renders iumscif tyrant of Sicyon, is assassinated, iii. 287- — Aris- 
tratns, after him, seizes on the supreme powftr, ibid. 2H8. 

EvjHilanm ol‘ Argos erected a very beautiful temple to .funo, at the dis- 
tance of forty stadia from that city, iv. 167. — Polyclcuisornanicnicd 
it with statues, among which the principal was that of .Tuno, ibid. 
IGm. 

Eupolis, author of comedies, v. 271. 

Eupompus founds at Sicyon a school for painting, iii. 291. 

EimpiiHy a strait which separates Euboea from the continent j peculiar 
ebb and flow of the tide tlicre, ii. 06. 

EutipideSf one of the greatest dramatic poets, i. 420, 440. — ^Took lessoiii 
of eloquence under Prodicus, and of philosojdiy under Anaxagoras^ 
V. 250- — \^’as the rival of Sophocles, ibid — An enemy to pleasant- 
ries, ibid. — I'lic comic writers endeavoured to cast an odium on his 
morals, 251. — ^'Fovvard the close of his life he retired to the court of 
Archclaus, king of Macedon, v. 251. — lie there found Zeuxis, 
Tiinotheus, and Agatho, 252. — ^His answer to Archeiaus, ibid. — Ills 
death, ibid. — Archeiaus causes a magnificent tomb to be creeled to 
him, il4d. — At Salamis, his native place, was shewn a grotto in 
which it was said he had composed the greater part of his ]»ie.ccs, 
ibid. 2.53 — His cenotaph at Athens, ibid. — Note on the number of 
Ills pieces, v. 476. — Was accused of having degraded the characters 
of the ancient Greeks, by sometimes representing princesses inflamt< I 
with a criminal passion, and sometimes kings overwhelmed with 
calamity, and clothed in rags, ibid. 256.— Proposed to render tragedy 
' the school of wisdom, and was considered as the philosopher of tiu’ 
$tage, ibid. 257. — His pieces abound in sentences and reflections, ibid. 

" His eloquence sometimes degenerates into vain declamation, 

ibid. 259- — Capable of nioving the passions at wiU, he somctiuies 
rises to the true sublime, ib. 257- — He fixed the Iau|;uag(? of tragedy ; 
in his enchanting style the feebleness of the thought seems to disap- 
pear, and the most common word become ennobled, ibid, 260. — He 
made easy verses with great labour, ibid — He made use of tho^c 
harmonies, the sweetness and delicacy of which best accorded with 
the character ol his poetry, ibid, 261. — He rarely succeeded so well 
in the disj^sltion as the exposition of his subject, ibid. 26*2. — But 
the unravellings of his plots almost always produce the greatest effect, 
ibid7^.5.— His sarcasms against women, ibid. 355, — H is enigmaiicy 1 
description 61 the name ofTheseu'^, ibid. 356. in note. — Answer 
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vviiicii he retirrned to the audience in the theatre at Athens, when they 
wished him to retreach an expression at vvhicli they were displeased 
vi. 353. 

Eiirolus, river of' Laconia, ii. '>(). iii- 415. — I raverses that country 
thronp;h its whole extent, ibid. 41*2. 

Efiri/lrittil- s t\\c .Sjj.irtan rominandcd the Grecian fleet at the battle of 
Sa la in I S i. 301 See 'I'hkmis rocLES 

Eurysfhvnrs and Procics, descendants of Hercules, possessed themselves 
Oi Laconia, \. 1. 

Jiuthijnalcs and Lasthenes betray Olynthus to Philip, iv. 4i^7 — Peiish 
iiiiserahly, ibid. 430. 

Excrcist^ practised in the gymnasia and palsEstrae, ii, llG, 1£6‘. 

Exile. See Punishments.. 

Expiation, ceremonies of, when homicide has been cominitted, i 177 
ii. 304. See Lustrations, 


F. 

Fahk. Manner of disposing the action of a poem, vi, l64. — In tragedy 
there are simple and complex fables; the latter preferable, v. 339- — 
Fable or apologue. Socrates put some of the fables of iEsop into 
verse, in. ()5. 

Families distingnvshed at Athens : those of the Eumolpid;v, Lteobutadte, 
and Pallaiuides. See those words. 

Fatality, origin of that doctrine, v. 331. — In several tragetlies of Sopho- 
cles and I'.unpides had no influence on the propress of the action, 
ibid. ' ^ 

Fathers, authority of, at Athens, i. ^230; ii. 418- 

Farm, account of an Athenian, iv. 314. — Note on its produce, ibid. 518. 

Festivals at Amyche, in hoiu»ur of Hyacinth. Sec Hyacini'H. — A t 
Argo,ri, in honour of Juno, See .Funo. — O f the Athenians, ii. 373- 
— Some comnuMiiorated the events most glorious to the city, ibid. \i. 
tab. ii. — KninT illy dc[)rived industry and rustic labours of more than 
eight days, ii. 374. — Description of the Panatbenaea, in honour of 
Minerva, ibid. 377, — Of the greater Dionysia, in honour of liacchus, 
ibid. — Of the Apaturia, ii. 4J t. — Each town and borough of Attica 
had its particular festivals and games, v. 313. — Festivals of Delo;. 
See Dei .os. — Of EleusL, in honour of Ceres, v. arj. SccEleusi^:. 
— Of Epidaurus in honour of TEsculapius, iv. 181. — Of the Hermio- 
niaiis, in honour of Ceres, ibid. 176 — (Jf Naxos, in honour of Bac- 
chus, vi. 7£. — Of the Plataeans, iii. 107. — Of Sicyon, by torch light, 
ib. — Of the Spartans, iv. 188. — AtTanagra, in honour of Mer- 

cury, iii. 105.— Of the Thebans, ib. 184. — Of the rbessalians, ib. 239. 

Fictioji, an e.ssential part of poetry, vii. 1()3, 164. 

FigSyO^ Athens excellent; some carried to Persia for the table of thyg 
king, ii. 100. — ^'Fhose of Naxos equally celebrated, vi, 7£. 

Fish, emigrate like birds, v. 1 17. 

Fishiniy, different manners of at Samos. Fishery for tunny, v. 464. 

Flowers carclully cultivated by the Athenians, who made great use of 
them, iv. 3 Hi. 

Flute, female players on the, at the Athenian entertainments, ii. 363. 

Friendship; its eliaraclcr and advantages, vi. t'>5. — 'Fhe Greeks never 
erected temples to Friendship, ib.434. — But they consecrated altars to 
jt, ii.l88. — Kemark of Aristotle concerning friendship, iv. 436 — O: 

rOL. VI. K F 
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PytliagoMs on the same subject, vi. 21, — Sentiment of Aristippus on 
friendsiiij), iii. 131. 

Frontiers of Attica defended by yilaces of strength, iv. 333. 

Funerals regulated by Cecrops, i. 134. — Gaines exhibited at them, to 
which all the heroes repaired, ibid, 176. — Ceremonies of the fu- 
nerals of those wlio were killed fighting for their country, ii. 208. 
Sei* Dead. 


G. 

(riimes o( combination, in which children w’cre exercised, ii. 430. — Note 
(»n ihosc games, ibid. — Games of draughts, osselets, dice, and other 
games in use among the Athenians, ii. 273, 274, 48/2. — Isthmian 
games, iii. 203. — Ncmcan games; their institution, t. 1(>7. — Olym- 
pian games, iii. 303. — Pythian games, ii. .'>2?. — See Festival.s. 

(hlony king of Syracuse, refuses to join the (ireeks against Xerxes, and 
is oil tile point of submitting to that monaridi, i. 206, 2()7. — Rrpn - 
sente.d in a brazen chariot at Olympia, iii. 316. 

Genmioirics some Athenians forged them, thoogli they were of no 
great advantage to tliem, ii. Ql. 

Genii ^ })reside over the stars, according to Plato, and product men, v, 
34{{. — Ju)ur principal classes of, ibid. 121. — (h nius of Polites, bow 
appeased at 'Pcinesa, ibid. 130. — Genius of Socrates, v. J 77 . 

Cen^raph?/, state, of that science in the time of Anacharsi'^, iii. J2;v 
ct scq .5 

Gcronf.es, senators of Laced:vmoii, iv. 20. 

God and Divine ; difVerc’nt acceptations of ‘those wtmls in ancient aulhorri, 
vi. 146. — Dilliculty, occasioned W this abuse, in undiTstanding tlie 
systems of those authors, ibid. — ^The name of (.»od empIoN-ed liy the 
same philosophers, sometimes in the. singular, and .sometimes in the 
])luru!, ibid. 1 17. — His existence, unity, ])rovidencc, and the. wor- 
ship suitable to him. — See the whole of chap. Ixxix. and llie notes 
in elucidation. 

Godsy ideas of the. ancient Greeks concerning the, i. 183. — Tn what 
luauuer aucleiitly represented, v. 410. — ^What was signified by their 
birth, marriages, and death, ibid, 451. 

Gomphi, a town of Thessaly, at the foot of Pindus, iii. 241. 

Gonnnsy a town of I'hessaly, of great importance from its situation, iii. 
233. 

Gor/^ias, the celebrated rhetorician, sent ambassador, to Athens by the 
inhabitants of Leontium. His splendid success at Athens, in The.s- 
saly, and throughout all Greece. A statue erected to him in the 
temple at Delphi, iv. 267. — His remark on the dialogue of Plato, 
which bears his name, ibid, 270. 

Garhjnay a city of Crete ; its situation, v. 419. — Punishment inflicted 
there on a man (‘onvicted of adultery, ibid. — Cavern, which is said 
to he the labyrinth, ibid. 420. 

GvrfyniiiSy a river of Arcadia, the waters of which always preserve the 
same temperature, iv. 143. 

GorlySy a town of Arcadia, iv. 142. 

Government y what form of it the best. A number of writers among the 
Greeks have endeavoured to resolve this problem, iv. 214. — re- 
public of Plato, Ibid. 188. — Opinions ot Aristotle, and several other 
philosophers, v. 1 . — Note on the method whicli he has followed, 
ibid. 4(39.*— ill Greece there were not two states, uoi even two cities, 
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that had the saTiie Ugislation, or the same Corm of government 
Every where tlie constitution inclined toward the dcs)>otisiii of the 
principal citizens, or toward that ot the nudtitude, v, 14. — A exmsti- 
tutioii without defect could not be earned into exccruion, or would 
not be suitable to all states, ibid. 33. — Two kinds of goveinineht ; 
those of which piiblic utility is the great object, as the liiniual mo- 
narcliy, the aristocracy, and the republic, properly so called ; and 
those in which it is field of no account, as the tyranny, the oli- 
garchy, and the democracy, which arc only corruptions of the thret‘ 
preceding forms of government, ibid. G. — ^"I'hc consutiition may be 
excellent, whether the supreme authority be confided to a single 
person, be exercised by many, or reside solely in the people, ibid. — 
Principles oi' each govenim« nt. In monarchy, hononr ; in the ty- 
ranny, the safety of the tyrant; in the aristocracy, virtue ; in the 
oligarchy, riclies ; In a r public wisely constituted, liberty ; in the 
democracy, tiiis liberty degenerates into licentiousness, v. 30. — Nu- 
inerous and freijuent causes, which in the rejniblics of Grt'ece have 
shaken or overturned the constitution, ibid. — In a good govern- 
ment there should he a wise distribution of rewards and punisliments, 
i. 2U). — One of the best forms of government is the niixt, or that in 
which royally, aristocracy, and democracy are combined by the lawF, 
w'hicli restore the balance of power as often as it inclines lot) inucli 
toward ouc or other of these forms, v. 49. — Excellent law of Solon’s. 
— In times of public commotion, each citizen shall declare for one 
of tiu* parties. 'IMie object of this law xvas to prevent the j>,(K)d and 
virtuous ))art of the cominuiuty from continuing in a staU' of fatal 
inactivity, 1. 

Monarchj^ or Hotiolfu (several kinds of) the most perfect is that in which 
tile s()\ (‘reign exercises in his states the same authority as a father in 
tile of liis family, v. 8. — The Greek pliilosopbers have highly ex- 

tolled this eoiistilution, ibid. 18. — Its advantages ; such as the uni- 
formity oi‘ priueiples, tlu* secrecy of enterprises, and llie promptness 
of their execution, ibid. — What are the prerogatives of the sovereign, 
ibid. 8. — What Ins duties. Honour should he the motive of iiia un- 
dertakings ; and the love of his people, and the safety of Ids states 
their reward, ibid. 9. — The Greeks were anciently governed by 
kings, i, \7<>. 

Tyranny is a corrupted and Idegcneratcd monarchy ; th(‘ sovereign 
only reigns by the fear which he insfiires, and his personal safely 
mn.si be the. only object of his attention, v. 10. — Odious means to 
which in.'iny tyrants have, had recourse to maintain their authority, 
ibid. ] 1. — ^'I’hose of Sicyon and Corinth preserved it by acquiring the 
esteem and confidence of the pc'opic; some by their military talentSj^ 
others by their aflability ; and otliers by tlie respect Vvddcb, on cei - 
lain occasions, they paid to the laws, ibid. 13. 

Aristocracy y v. 13.’ ^"rhc. best, lhal in which the authority is com- 

mitted to a certain nmnber of enlightened and virtuous magistrates, 
ibid. 13. — Political virtue, or the love of the. public good, is the 
principle of this form of g(»vcrninent ; and the constitution is more 
or less excellent, according as this principle has a greater or less m- 
fluerice in choice of magistrates, ibid. 17. — 'To render it durable, it 
should be so tempered that the principal citizens should find in it 
tke advantages of the oligarchy, and the people those of the demo- 
cracy, ibid, 15, — W hen this constitution is in danger, ibid. 
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Oiiqarchj/ i:^ an uiipcrfeci aristocracy, in which the whole authority 
is confided to a small number of rich citi/ens ; in it riches are pre- 
ferred to every thing, and the desire of acejuiring them is the princi- 
ple of the government, ibid. 18. — Precautions necessary to establish 
and preserve the best form of oligarchy, ibid. 20. — Causes by w'hich 
it. is destroyed, ibid 21. 

linfmllu:, properly so called, would be the best of governments. Tht 
rich and the poor would in that find the advantages of the constitu- 
tion they prefer, without having to fear the inconveniences of that 
which they reject, ibid. 40. 

Drrnocracy, (he corruption of the true republic, according to Aristotle : 
i:^ subject to the same revolutions as the aristocracy ; is properly ai- 
icmpered when care is taken to remove from the administration oi 
government an ignorant and restless populace ; and is tyraniiica! 
when the poorer class of citizens have too great influence in the 
public deliberations, v. 24. — It is essential to the democjacy, that 
the offices o( magistracy should only be granted for a time ; and tha:. 
tliose, at least, which require only a certain degree of abilities, 
slionld he bestowed by way of lot; its inconveniences and dangers, 
ii. 220. 

Oovtrnmcnt of A£hc7iSt as it was established by Solon. Three essentia.' 
objects in it : the assembly of the people, the choice of magistrates, 
and the tribunals of justice, i. 219, 226. — Civil and criminal laws, if 
226, 20t). — Were to remain in force only during a century, ih- 240. 
Keficclions on the legislation of Solon, ^ ibid. 252. — He chose the po- 
pular government ; but tempered it in such a manner, that he be- 
lieved be liad comprised in it many advantages of the oligareby, tbr 
aristocracy, and the democracy, ibid. 5254. — The whole aulhoriu 
was v esLcd in ilie })ca}de ; but all their decrees must be preceded by 
(U erees of the senate, ii. 21B. — Changes made in the constitution by 
Clisilicnes, i. 25(). — Government of Athens in the time of Demos- 
llienes, ii. 210. — The senate, ibid. 211. — The assemblies of liie peo- 
p’e, ibid. 213. — The public orators, ibid. 220. — ^llie magistrates ; at. 
the archons, the strategi, &c. ibid. 238. — The tribunals of justice. 
Ibid. 241 — ^Tlie Areopagus, ibid. 251. — Ancient government O' 
/iihens- See Cecrops and 'Fheseus. 

G , irru/a vt of Lacedeemon. Lycurgus bad so constituted It, that it was a 
judicious mixture of royalty, aristocracy, and democracy. The au- 
thority which the ephon afterward assumed, made the constitution 
incline toward the oligarchy, iv. 10, et seq. — ^I'hc two kings enjoyed 
great privileges, :is the heads of religion, tne administration, and the 
armies, ibid. 14. — W hen they astrended the throne they might annul 
the debts contracted either wnih their ])rcdecossors or witli the state, 
i))id. 15. — 'Fhe senate, comj)o.sed of twenty-eight senators, and iis 
wliicli tlie tvx^o kings presided, was the supreme council of the nation ; 
in it all important affairs fd' state were discussed, ibid. 20. — In what 
manner the senators were elected, and what were their functions, 
ibid. 21. — The ephori, in number five, extended their care to every 
part of the administration, and superintended the. education of youth, 
and the conduct of all the citizens, ibid. 22. — ^The people, by whom 
they w jrc cliosen, considered them as their defenders, aiicl conti- 
nually increased their prerogatives, ibid. 21. — ^Thcy long struggled 
against the authority of the kings and senators ; and never ceased to 
be their enemies till they became their protectors, ibid. 29. — Note on 
their institution, ibid. 499. — Assemblies of thepoeplc : of these there 
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were two kinds; the one composed oidy of Spurtans, the 

snccession to the throne, elected or deposed tiie ina«;i; traK s, gave 
iudgment on pul die crimes, and decided on the great objects of reli- 
gion and legislation, ibid. 50. — Into the. other were admitted the de- 
puties of the cities of Laconia, and sometimes those of the allied 
States, and the nations which solicited the succours of Lacc^tlaMiion. 
In this were discussed the iiiter(!sts of the Peloponnesian league, ibid. 
-—General ideas on the legislation of Lycurgus, iii. 455. — Defence, 
of his laws, and causes of their decline, ibid. 100. 

Q;v'ni7??c«/ of Crete deserving of eulogium, v. SG. — Se#ed as a model to 
Lycurgus, who adopted many of its laws, iv. 10. — Why tlic Cretans 
sooner degenerated from their institutions than the Spartan.s, vi. 

Cr.vernnient of Qirikage \ its conformity with those of C'rcte and - 
daeinon, v. iitj. — Its advantages and defects, ib. 'It). 

Crrecey suj)erficies of estimated in square stadia, i. -Its history, from 
the most ancient limes tc the taking of Athens, in the y« ar 40-. 
before Christ (see the Introduction) ; from the latter aTa to the h.ar- 
tle of l..euctra, in 37'2 . — See Chap I . Its disputes and wars with 
Philip, to the battle of Chaeronea, in 338. — See Chap. LXl. tinvi 
LXXXII. — Table of the principal epochs of the Grecian history, 
from the foundation of the kingciom of Argos to the reign of Alex- 
ander, vi. tab. i. 

a general term, under which were included enigmas, logogriphs, 
acrostics, &c. vi. 182. 

(i'itard, Scythian, at Athens, ii. 287. 

(rtfaroSj one of the Cyclades,^ small island surrounded with rockf, v. 
51. 

a Lacedaemonian general, born in the class of llclois, iv. 429. 
— Delivers Syracuse when besieged by the Atlienians, i. 423. 

Ci/mfimia, of Athens, three; that of the Academy, tht; lAcaeum, aval 
the ('ynosarges; their description, ii. 114. 

Gyninmiarch, a magistrate who presided in the gymnasia, arui had und»*r 
him several olheers, ii. IJ5. 

Gymyiasium^ exercises of the, opinion of Plato concerning the, iv. 191. 

Gythium, a strong town and excellent harbour of Laconia, iv. 414. 

H. 

Halicarnassus, the native place of Herodotus, v. 397.— Its forun) adorned 
with the tomb of Mausolus, and other bcautifid edifices, iv. 399. 

Happiness. The opinions of men divided concerning it, vi. K)0. — Some 
are indebted for it to natural disposition, others may acquire it by as- 
siduous labour, ibid 103. — In what it ought to consist, ibid ii. 455. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton revenge themselves on the sons of Pisistratus 
for an affront they had received, i. 24 L — Honours which were rcn» 
dered to them, ibid. 250. — Note on the song of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, ibid. 458. 

Heavenly Bodies, the knowledge of their course and revolutions first 
communicated to the Greeks by the P'gyptians and Chaldaeans, iii. 
115 . 

Hecatanis of Miletus, the historian, one of the first who wiote in prose, 
i. 44(). — ^Travelled into Egypt, and other countries, Viefore his lime 
unknown to the Greeks, v. 135. 

Hegelochus the actor, anecdote of, v. 358. — Note on, ibid. 484. 

JIdiasfw (tribunal of the) one of the principal \n Athens, b. 2 51. 
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HcUre, a city of Achaia, destroyed by an earthquake, iii. 200, 

Helicon, a niountain of Bocolia, on which tlic Muses were especially 
honoured, iii. 171. 

Hellespont, cities of the, ii. 39. — Place where il was passed by Xerxes 
with his army, ibid. 40. 

Helots, at Sparta, were in a middle stale between slaves aval fVeenien, 
iii. 4,31. — Origin of tlieir name, ibid. — Farmed the land? oi their 
master . ; exercised w ith success the iiiechaiiical arts ; served in the 
annieL., and on lioard the fleets, ibid. — Produced son-e great men to 
(lie stale, ibi(Sl 420 . — Were treated with rigour, but enjoyed real ad- 
vantages, ibid. — Might merit their frci'doiu, and be raised to the rank 
of citizens, ibid. 432. — Ceremonies of their enfranchiseiinmi, ibid. — 
Often revolted, ibid. 434. — ^SeeCRYPTfA. 

IL rnrlidcs the Svracusan, his character compared with that of Dion, iv, 
3()0. — Is appointed admiral, gains an advantage over lije fleet ot 
Dionysius, ihid. 3(il. 

Hcraclula deecndants of Hercules, several times endeavemred to 

regain the sovereign pc»wcr. I'he house of Pelop.s, or the Pclo- 
])ida;, repelle«l their cHorts, and usurped the crown, after the death 
of Furyslhous. Tenienus, Cresphonte.«i, and AristxuU luus, descen- 
dants oi J JcrcuJes, acknowledgx'd sovereigns, i. 170. 

Ileradiins, the pliilnsopher of Ephesus, styled the. ]>aik, \ain and ;i 
inisanthorpe, iii. 72. — .ludgnicnt of Socrates on one of his works, 
ibid. 73. — Asironoinieal knowledge of, ibid. 102, 104. — 1 lis doctrine 
with ie.s|»ect to man, ibid. o3. 

Heralds, their jicrsons sacred ; their function. s, ii. 147. 

lltrcules, one ol the Argonauts, and the lirst. of the deiin-gods, i. 170. — 
Ills labours and aeliievemeiits ; idea which wt' should iorm of them 
ihifl. — I lis de.seendaiit.s : See Heraclid^k, 

Henna, or statues representing heads of Mercury, numerous at x\lhciis, 
ii. 181). 

Jlmmone, a eity near the extrcinily of Argolis, iv. 176. — Fe.stivals ol 
Ceres ('elebnited iheie, ibid. 

Hero ami Leandvr, ii. iO. 

Y/m.', that title given in the most aiieieni times to kings or individuals 
V. ic) liad lendered great services to mardeind, and wlio llius became 
ilu nbjet Is of jiublic worship, ii. 29(>. — In whal the worship of heroes 
d ilk red from that of the gods, ibid. 

llirodf)lus, born at Halicarnassus in (^aria, after having travelled into 
sevend countries, ended his days in a city of Magna Gra;cia. His 
general history read in the assembly of the Olympic games, and 
afterwards in that of the Athenians, was received with universal ap- 
plause. — His eulogiuni, v. 137. 

Heroic Ages, reflections on the, i. I 7 I. et seq. 

Thrown whal, among the Greeks in ihe earliest ages, i. 139. — ^Thc 
chiefs more emulous to give great examples than prudent counsels. 
Single combats during the battles, ibid. 165. — Flight not dlsbonour- 
alile, when tlie strength of the combatants was not equal, ibid. 16(k 
— Associations of arms and sentiments were very common among 
the heroes, ihid. 

Jlcrostratas hccaine i'ainous by burning the temple of Diana at Jilphesus, 
v. 393. 

Hesiod the pott, his Thengony; his Epistle lo his brother Perscs ; hi* 
style, iii. iB7. 
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UfiTias of Syracuse. According to that piiilosophcr, all Uic lieavenly 
bodies are at rest, and the earth alone moves, iii. JOy. 

Uipparchs, generals of the cavalry among the Athenians, ii. laO. 

Hipparchus the Athenian, succeeds Pisistratus, i. '>47. — I'atrouizes Ana- 
creon and Simonides, ibid. :248. — Restores the poems of Horner to 
their purity, ib. — Is assassinated by Harmodius and Aristogiton, ibid. 

HipparetCy the wife of Alcibiades, ii. ">83.* 

Jlippias^ broiiicr of Hip)>archus, i. 217* — His injustice, ib. 24!). — Abdi- 
('ates the lyranny, retires into Persia, is slain at Marathon, il)id. 
2,^)0. 

Hvppocratesj of the family of the Asclcpiadie, and son of llcrachdes, a 
iiaiive of Cos, v. 430. — Enlightened experience by reasoning, and 
rectified theory by practice, ibid. 437. — l)ied in Thessaly, ibid. 438. 
— His eulogiuin, his works, ibid. — His rules for the forming of a 
physician, ib. 440. — Went to the assistance of n,e Athenians when 
the piagiu: raged at Aihej.s, i. 40 . 3 - — ^Profited hy ancient inscriptions 
relative to the recovery of tlie sick in the temple of iEsculapius, i\. 

\m. 

}hppod?omiiS,^\'ic place for the horse and chariot races, ii. 3.52. 

^Uppowedorty one of the chiets in the war of 'I'helies, i. 157. 

iUshaus oi‘ Miletus, whom Darius king of Persia had appointed go- 
vernor of Miletus, refuses to abandon his guard of the bridge, ov(‘r 
the Ister, and thus saves that monarch and his army, i. 272. — A 
short time after, having excited troubles in Ionia, lie is pul to death 
l>v the generals of Darius, who regrets and honours his memory, ib. 
275- ■» 

ilisf.nriansy from what sources the most ancient have derived their facts, 
V. 1.33. — Have adopted, without examination, a ctmfuscd mass of 
truths and errors, ibid. — Those who have succeetled them Viave a 
little disentangled this chaos, ibid. 134. — Character of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xeno()lKm, ibid. 140. — Sec Chap. LXV. vi. 132. 

flourished lorn centiirie.s after the war oflroy, i. P)!. — Poets 
wdio preceded him, ib. — Subjects of the Illiad and Odyssey, ib. U>5. 
— Succinct history of those two poems, ib. 1 00. — Lycurgus enriched 
his country wuth those poems, ib. 198. — Solon enjoined the rhapso- 
tlists to follow in their recitals the order observed by Homer, ib. P>!). 
— The glory of Homer increases from day to day. Honours which 
were rendered to hi.s memory. His eulogium, ibid. 200. — His 
writings collected and preserved by Creopbilus of Samos, v. 454.— 
Note on the dialects of which he made use, i. 455. — His poetry set 
to music by Terpander, ii. 51. — Reprehended by* Plato, iv. 190, 

Honurida’, a name given to some of the natives of the isle of Chios, who 
pretended to derive their descent from Homer, v. 381. 

blomurs, funeral, rendered to those who fell at the battle ofPlata 3 a*,L 
.352. — And to the rnancs of Ncoplolemns, son of Achilles, ii. 353. 
See F'unkrals and Dead. 

Honey. See Beks. 

Horse Soldurs at Athens reviewed by the general officers, ii. 150. 

Horses bred to run in the public games, iii. 327. 

Houses at Athens ; the number of them estimated at more than ten 
thousand, ii. 387. — House of a rich Athenian described, ibid. 388. 
Noie on the plan of a Grecian house, with an explanatory memoir, 
ibid. 485. 

Huntingy description of diifirent kinds of, in Elis, iii. 353. — Means that 
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have been employed by varioui) nations to take ferocious animals, 
ibid. 357. 

Hyadnih, festivals and games in his honour. In which the Hymn of 
Apollo was sung, iv. 189, — Note on those fcstnah, iv. 508. 

H7/mei<us,a tnovxutaiiv of Auica celcbraved for the honey produced there, 
ii 113. see Bee§. 

Hymns, lyric poems in honour Of the gods and aihlei ', vi. 1 'T 7 . — ^The 
style and music of these songs should be suitable to thtr subject, ibkl. 
178 . — Authors wdio have succeeded in lyric poetry, ibid. 

Hypata, a city of Thessaly, famous for its sorceresses, iii. i.^07. 

Hyperbeneans, a people that inhabited the north of Greece, particulars 
concerning them and their country, vi. 88 

Hifperidesy an orator of Athens, a disciple of Plato, ii. 102. 257- 

J. 

Jason, one of the Argonauts, seduces and carries off Medea, the daugh- 
ter of JEetes, and loses the throne of Thessaly, i. 141. 

Jason, king of Pherae, character of, iU. 2 QO. — Governed vviHi mildness ^ 
■was a faithful friend, ibid. 221. — Chosen general in chief of the 
Thessalian league, ibid. 2 '. 2 . — Ravages Phocis, ibid. 22:5. — Is slain 
at the head oi his army, ib. — Had formed a project, executed after- 
wards by 1 hdip and Alexander of Macedon, to uiiiic the Greeks 
and subjugate the Feisians, ibid. 224. — His culugium, ibid. 221 . 

Ictinus, an architect, who built a very beautiful temple of Apollo on 
Moimi Cotvius, and that of Minerva ati Athens, iv. 142. — His work 
on the Parthenon, ii. 196. 

Ida, a moiuiiaiij of Crete, description of, v. 421. — Another mountain of 
the same name in T'roas, i. 104 ; ii. 41. 

Idleness siigmatised with infamy by Solon. He who had neglected to 
give his son a trade, was deprived in his old age of the succour 
which he u.ight otherwise have demanded from him, i. 237. 

Idomencus king of Crete, i. l(i(). — The chief ol several (irecian princes 
obliged to s< ek asylums on their return from I'roy. i. lof). 

Idrieus, king of C uria, successor to Artemisia, sends a body of auxiliaries 
against the kings of Cyprus, v. 4(H). 

Ilissus, a loircnt near Athens 5 temples which were erected on its banks, 

ii. 112 . 

Imagination of the Greeks compared to that of the Egyptians ; its effects, 

i. 181. 

Impiety, crime of, how punished at Athens, ii. 322. See EuMOLPiDiE. 

Impromptu in use among the C^reeks, vi. 181. 

imehus and Phoroneus, chiefs of the first Egyptian colony which came 
into Gre^, i. 128. 

Itlfantry, Athenian, its composition, ii. 144. 

Ingratitude was very severely punished among the Persians, vi, 112 . — 
Who were included by them under the name of Ungrateful, ibid. 
U3. 

Insaiptions in honour of the tribes who had gained the prize in music 
and dancing, at the festivals of Athens, ii, 184. — Funeral inscrip- 
tions at Athens, ii 208, 209 . 

InrMution of Pythagoras. See Py th ag o r a s . 

Interest of money at Athens. See Athenians. 

Interludes, or intervals between the acts in the theatrical pieces, v. 
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1’88.— The number of them was not fixed, but depended entirely on 
the poet. In some pieces only two are found, while others have 
five or six, ibid. 

huy a dramatic author, is crowned ; his works too much laboured, v. 
e6(j. 

lonians. TEollaus, and Dorians settled on the coast of Asia, v. 382. 

Their confederation, ibid. 331.— -Their commerce, ib. 38.5. — Were 
subjugated * y L roesus, ib. — United to the Persian empire by Cyrus, 
ibid. 3H() — These republics from that time have undergone various 
revolutions, ibid. — Why they were unable to preserve an entire 
liberty, ibid. 389- — loinans settled on the coast of Asia Minor, i. 
19^2. — ^'riuir (character, vi. 392. — ^'Fheir music, iii. 33. — Ancient 
lonians, i. IC)2. 

1/)kicratest the son of a shoemaker, and son-in-law of Cotys kin^ of 
Thrace, an .\ihenian general, ii. 110 — His ri iorms. Ins military 
stratagems, ii. 1(>3. — When accused by Chaics, defends his cause 
armed, v. 377. — tiis answer to those who censured the violence of 
this proceeding, ibid. 

Jren, a Spartan youth, twenty years old, who was ])laccd at the head of 
a number of other youths; his functions, i\ . 40- See Edc cation 
of the Sp.irtaiis. 

Jsadas, a young Spartan, condemned to pay a fine, though conqueror, 
for having foujiht without his buckler, ii. 204. 

IsieuSj the orator, the master of Demosthenes, ii. U)l. 

Isocratrsy the oraior, principal circumstances of his life, his character, 
ii. 113. — His style, his^ eloquence, ibid. 123. — Extract from his 
letter to Demonicus, iii. 443. — Writes a letter full of flattery to 
Philip of iVlac(doii, iv. 496, 

Jihaca, an island in the Ionian sea, iii. 254. 

Judgments pronounced by the tribunals of Athens against impious per- 
sons, ii. 3;o, ot .seq — Against persons guilty of sacrilege, ibid. 323. 
— Against /LTschylus, Diagoras, Protagoras, Prodicus, Anaxagoras, 
and Alcibi.ides, accused of impiety, ibid 320. 

Ju7i0y superb temple of, at Vrgos, built by Eupolernus, and emb llished 
by Polycletus, iv. 1()8. — Pomp of the festival of Juno at Argos, ibid. 
170. — Her temple at Olympia, iii. 313. — Games which were there 
celebrated, ibid. 314. — Her temple at Samos, v. 448. — Wliy she 
was represented at Samos in a nuptial habit, with two peacocks and 
the shrub called agnus castus at her feet, ibid. 450. 

Jupiter, statue and tlirone of, the work of Phidias, in the temple of 
Olympia, iii 308. — Note on the ornaments of that throne, ib. 462. 
— Tomb of Jupiter in Crete, v. 418. — Singular statue of that god, iv, 

173. 

Justice. Beautiful maxim of Solon — Justice should be executed 
slowly on the faults of individuals, but instantly on men in office, 
i. 238. 


K. 

Kalendavy the Greek, regulated by Melon, iii. 112. 

King. Sec, in Government, the word? Royalty and Momrehy . — 
Note on the titles of King and Tyrant, v. 470. 

Kings, the character and functions of the ancient kings of Greece, i 
172. 

of Laceda*inon, their prerogatives, their functions, iv. 11. — At 
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iheir death the slaves of Laconia obliged to deplore their Joss ajid 
attend their fancraf, ibid. 19 . 

Kings of Persia enjoyed an absolute authority, i. 313.— Respected 
during life, and lamented at their death, ibid. 

L. 

Labipinth of Crete, for wUai originally designed, i. 14() j v. 4^J0. — Note 
bn this bul)jeet, v. 187. , 

Laccdf.nnoji . See Sparta. 

Laceda moniaitSy tVie name given to all the inhabitants of I -acoriia, and 
more particularly to those of the country and towns of the province. 
United, they formed a confederation, at the head of which were the 
Spartans, who at length reduced them to dependence, hi. 'iUS. See 
Spar pans. 

Laconia journey througlt, iv. 407- — Sketch of that country, ibid. 4-20 
— Is subject to cartluiuak'.i, ibid. 422. 

lAuloUy a river of Arcadia, its waters very pure and transparent, iv. 143. 
— dveiUtue of Dajjhne, daughter of the Ladon, ibid. 144. 

Lamadiusy general of the Athenians in the expedition into Sicily, i. 
421. 

Language, the (jrcek, owes its richness to tlie brilliant imagination ot 

the Greeks, i. 101 . ^'J’hrec principal dialects of it ; the Dorian, 

the Af.oliaii, the Ionian, vi. 332.— Where the Dorian was spoken, 
ibid. — '^rhe manners of die people who spoke tiie Doric were always 
severe, ibid. 383. — Antinathy between the Dorians and lonians, if> 
Characte r of the Greek language, ii. 430. 

Lanlhcrn of Demosthenes, the, h. 1 ? 1 . 

Larissa, a city of I'liessaly, surrounded by beautilid ))lains, iii. 231. 

Laurium, a mountain of Attica, abounding in silver-mines, ii. 2 t> 0 - 

Laws, not mnnerous, and very simj)ie, in tin* heroic ages, i. 130. — 
Ought to be clear, precise, general, relative to the climate, and all 
favourable to virtue. As few things as ])ossible should he left to the 
dcci.sion of die judges, v. 49. — Zaleucas and Charundas jilaced at 
the head of their law's a series of maxims, which may he considered 
as the foundations of morality, ibid. 31. — It Is dangerous to make 
frequent changes in the laws, ib. 51. — It would be better to have bad 
laws and observe them, than good ones that are not. observed, ib. — 
Precautions that were taken at Athens in enacting a law, ii. 21(5; 
and in abrogatii^ ibid. 233. — ^Danger to wliich he was exposed, 
who, aniong the Cocrians in Italy, proposed to abrogate or alter any 
law, V. 16 1. — -Their multiplicity in a state a proof of corruption, ibid. 

Laws qf Draco, so severe, that they punished the slightest crimes with 
d^th, i* 210 . — Were abolished, err at least mitigated; but those 
respecting murder were preserved unrcq>€aled, ibid. 218. 

Laws qf SoUm relative to the constitution. Solon wished to establish 
lliat kind of equality which, in a republic, ought to subsist between 
the di Hi* rent orders of the citizens, i. 2 Ip. — He lodged the supreme 
authority in the assembly of the people, ibid. — Formed a .senate to 
direct the popular assembly, ib. 220 . — ^Every decision of the people 
was U) he preceded by a decree of the senate, ibid. — ^^Phe public 
orators could not take part in the affairs of the state without under- 
going an examination of their coiuluct, ibid. 221 . — In whom the 
executive power was lodged^ ibid.— The people possessed the right 
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of choosing their inagistrales, vviih the power of making tfieni ren- 
der an neeouiit oi ti^eir adiniin^jtration. I hcy were to hi', eliosen 
from anioiig tlie rich, ibid. SoVou lUsuWmtod vhc cilkens oH 

Attica into tour cia«st\s, ibid. — Sulijocicd ihe senUMices pronounced 
by die sujierior magistrates to an ajipeal lo superior courts of justice, 
ibid. Sc'; i i: 1 11 lUvi At.s, — Ciave a great auiiuinly to the Areopagus, 
i. — Oi-croed [muishineiiis against th«sc who, in limes of com- 
motion, did not openly tleclare for one of the parlies, diid. 'Z'Z^y . — 
Condemned to death every citizen who should attempt to sieze on 
the supreme authority, ibid. 

Civil and Cnmitud L(iu)s of Soiou. llcOonsidered the oluzcn in his own 
person, in the obligations wdiich he contracts, and in his conduct, i. 

— Law^ against murder the same as those of Draco, ibid. i?18. 
-—Against those who were guilty of self-murder, ib. 2'ZT . — Absolute 
silence relative to parricide, to inspire a greatc. lorror for that crime, 
ibid. — I ..a u s to dc- end the poor against violence and injustice, 

ibid. — Laws relative to successions and lesiamcnts, ibid. '230. 

234. — the authority of fathers, i. 228 ; ii. 4 IH. — 'To the nnrriages 
of heiresses, ib 230, 2:11. — the eduealion of youth, ihiil. 23(). — 
Solon assigned rewards to virtue, and dishonour to vii e, even for 
persons in ollice, ibid. — J’he children of those who fell in battle 
educated at the public expense, ib. — N\’onicn restrained vvitliiri the 
bounds of modesty, (’’dnldren obliged to maintain their parents in 
their old age ; the children of courtezans dispensed from this law, i. 
!237. — The laws of Solon considered as or. cles by the Alhenitins, 
and as models by other nations, ibid. 238. — Jieflcctions on the legis- 
lation of Solon, ibid. 26V.-— Why it differed from that of Lycurgus, 
ibid. 

L(nvs of IjIj carpus, general idea of his legislation, iii. 43.'>. — He adopted 
several of liie laws of Minos, iv. too. — His laws suited to tlic views 
of nature and society, ibid. J47. — f^ofimdity of his views. He de- 
prived rich; s of their power and influence, and love of jealousy, ib. 
433. — By what jiassiou be destroyed tliose which occasion the unhap- 
piness of societies, iii. 148. — ‘Why he forbade lo strangers entrance 
into Laconia, and the Lacediemonians to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, ibid. 446. — Why he permitted theft lo the l^acedminonian 
youth, ibid. 447. — Defence of his laws; causes of their decline, ibid. 
100. (See (iovernment of Lacedaemon.) 

Ilcrnarkal'lc Laivs of difl’erent nations. In Egypt c'’ery individual was 
obliged to give an account of his fortune, and the means by which 
he procured a maintenance, i. 235. — Among the Thebans it, was 
forbidden to expose children newly l>orii ; and pisiinters and sculptors 
who did not treat their subject in a decent manner, were subjected 
to a fine, iii. 185.— In Thessaly he who killed a stork suffer^ the^ 
same punishment as if he had slain a man, and why, ibid: 220.Jk..At 
Mylilene, PiUacus decreed a double puuishiiieiit for crimes com- 
mitted in intoxication, and why, ii. 47. — At Athens, when a man 
was condemned to death, before lie was executed his name wa? 
erased from the register of the citizens, v. 4 12. 

Leap of Leucata, said to be a cure fur the violence of love, iii. 252. 

I^rapitip^ exercise of, at the Olympic games, iii. 345. 

Lcbadca^ a tow n ofBoeotia, iii. 173. 

Lechanim^ a port of Corinth, on the sea of Crissa, iii. 266. 

Leizislator, the, ou^ht to make morals the basis of his policy, ir. 32. Sec 
Manners. — Several Grecian legislators endeavoured in vain to 
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establish an equality of fortunes between the citizens of the 
city, ibid. 34. 

LemnoSf an island in the iEgean sea ; its volcanos and springs of hot 
water, ii. 41. 

Leon, of Byzantium, pleasjintry of, ;i. 227. 

Leo7ndas king of Sparta, birth of, iv. 14. — Marches to take post at Tber-' 
inopylic, i. 301. — His sprenh to the Ephori, ibid. — Funer.d combat 
of hi? companions before their departure, i. 3t)2- — Letter wliich he 
received IVcmh Xerxes, and his answer, ibid. 306. — Fights and falls 
at TlicniKjpv I.T, after having made a great slaughter of the Persians, 
ibid JOr, MOf/. — His devoting himself to death animates the Greek*, 
and terrifies Xerxes, ibid. 310. — His bones deposited in a tomb ne.if 
the theatre at Laced;emon, iv. 426. 

L€»i'ijs (the island of), its productions; Manners of its inhabitenr:. , 
Celebrated men it has produced ; A school of music there; ll 43 
to SH. 

JLesche, the name given to those ponicos in which the people met to 
converse or discourse on puVil'c affairs, iv. 74. — That of Delphi 
cvnhrdlishcd wi'.h tlic p; hitings of Polygnoius, ii. 335. 

Leiica iha , > k ' n i n v u f : • c f, > ■ 2 > I . 

Leurafa, b ap of, a remedy against the violence of Jove, ni. 252. — The 
tomb of Artemisia shewn there, ibid. 253- 

Lcudppiis the* philosopher, the disciple of Zeno, iii. 70. — llis system, 
ibid. 37. 

Letiai lie r ve r of Daphne. SeeDAPHNir, 

Lctu'vn, king o) ihntieapafuin, his character, his courage, ii. 4. — M'hat 
Ik* said to .m informer, ibid. 3. — Opens a port at 'i'lieodo.sia, and 
grant:^ a '-ee track' lo the Athenians; who, in gratitude, declare 
him a cit ’y<*n ol Athens, il>id. 

Le,' fVwn a town of Boeotia, where Epaminoiulas dereated the Spartans,, 
lii, Itii). 

/ u» the good genius and to Jupiter Saviour, usual at banquets, 

ii. 4 14, 

I the festivals of, celebrated at Plaura. Sec Festivals of the 

I daUe'i’i;'.. 

L'th'K-i, an able, ;.Tehiteel, built the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, iii. 309. 

Lurar/f of i\\\ Athenian. Pisistratus made a col leeliou of books which 
was o|>en to the finblic, iii. 69 — On what substances the ancients 
wrote, ibid. 00. — (’opyists by profession, ibid. — Divisions of the 
library, ibid — Philosophy, ibid. 69- — Astronomy and geography, ib. 
101. — Logic, iv. 230. — Rhetoric, ibid. 257 — Physics and natural 
history, v. 73.-— History, ibid. 132. — Poetry, vi. 101. — Morals, ibid. 
185. 

T Vidus, an ancient city of the island of Rhodes, v. 414. 
an ancient poet and musician; his statue, hi. 170. 

The CJreeks of Italy and Sicily first made attempts to investi- 
gate. the arts of thinking and speaking, iv. 239. — Zeno of Elea first 
pul)lished an essay on logic, ib. — Aristotle made great improvements 
111 the method of reasoning, ibid. — Of the categories, ibid. 241. — Of 
individuals, ibid. 242. — Of .species, ibid. 243.~-Of genera and the 
difference, ibid. — Of ilie property, ibid. 244. — Of the accident, ibid. 
Of the entneiation, ibid, 245. — ^Of the subject, ibid. — Of the verb, 
ibid.— Of the attribute, ib. 246. — ^Judggieni, what, ibid. — Different 
kinds of enunciations, ibid. — ^Whence the greater part of our errori> 
^rive their source, ibid. — ^The philosopher ought to employ the 
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niosi usiDil exprespions, and ascertain the idea whicli he aOixt s to 
every word, Iv, '247. — What it is to define; rales to be observed in 
a good definition, ibid. C4B. — Of what such a definition is composed, 
ibid. 249. — Fhe syllogism, ibid. 2.)0. — Knlhymem, what, ibid, 

— Every demonstration is a syllogism, ibid. ‘264. — The syllogism is 
eitlier demonstrative, dialectic, or contentious, ibid. — Esc of the 

syllogism, ibid. .\buse of the syllogism, iii. ilG'j . — We ought 

/iot tet conclude from the particular to the general. An exception 
doeti not destroy the rule, ibid. C>97- — Utility of logic, ibid, 

; diiFerent acci ptations of that word, v. 49.3. — The Greeks ha\e 
never erected teiufdes to Love, v. 434. 
hnstrahons, two kinds, of persons and things, ii, 394, 306*. 

tlie, one of tiie three gymnasia of Attiens, description o(‘, ii. 

114 . 

a mountain of Arcania, from rvhence almost t)u* whole of 
i'eiojxmiiesus may be ^eeii, iv. 139. — A temple of Pan on that 
mountain, ibid. 

king of Arcadia, sacrificed a child to the gods, i. 

Lyaiphrori, son of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, exiled by liis lather to 
Corcyra, iii. 5279- — L slain by the ('orcyreans, ibid. ‘281. 

tyrant of Pherae, endeavours to enslave the 'Flu s.salians. 'I'hey 

call Philip to their succour, iii. 229. 

L/yrav(v;"a, a town at the foot of Mount Lyc»n>>, in xAreadiu; fabuhe.i*^ 
trad it ions of the inhabitants, iv. 139. 

Li/curgn.s, orator of Athens, the disciple of Plato, ii. 102 
— - legislator of Lacedaemon, instituted his laws about two cen- 
turies before Solon, i. 232. — Difierent characters and simatlons of 
Lycurgus and Solon, i. 133. — Lycurgus was the guardian of his 
nephew, iv. 2. — Suspected of designs on the crown ; travels imo 
Crete and Asia, ibici. — Advises the poet I'hales lo go and r<‘.slde at 
£*acedamjon, ibid. 3. — Admires in Ionia, the beauties of the po* ni;s 
of iloincr, ibid — Brings those poems into (Greece, i. On hi^ 

return comes to .Sparta ; undertakes to give laws to tliai eiiy, n, -i.-- 
Subinii^ his designs to the advice of his friends, ibxj. — Js womuled 
by a youth, whom he makes his friend by bis mildness and paticnee. 
ibid. 5. — His laws having been approved, he declares that lie is 
going to Delphi, and receives an oath that no alteration shall be 
made in the laws till his return, ibid. — Tl'he Pytliia having approved 
his laws, he sends her answer to Sparta, and passes the rernaindei 
of his life in a foreign land, ibid. 6 . — He divided Laconia and the 
district of Sparta into several portions, ib. 34. — Note on that subject, 
ibid. 601. — Extent and strength of his genius, ibid. 32. — Sparta 
dedicated a temple to him after his death, ibid. G. See Govern- 
ment and L.4WS. ^ 

Ly Sander y the Laccdsemoniaii general, born of the class of Heiots, iii. 
429. — Gains the battle of Sigos-Potainos ; renders him. elf master of 
Athens, i. 4^9. — Monuments of that victory at Delphi, ii. 3S(). — 
His views for the aggrandisement of Sparta, iv 122. — The sums of 
money which he brought into Sparta occasioned the decline of the 
law's ibid. 119. — Note on that subject, ibid. 3 13. — His ambition, 
ibid. 1 j 2 . — His politics founded on force and perfidy, ibid. — His 
death, ibid. 12(). — Parallel between him and Agesilaus, ibid. 

Lysias, an .\thenian orator, i. 440. 

Lysis, a Pythagorean, tutor to Epamiiiondas^ ti. 10.— His patience ; his 
death and funeral, vi. 24, 23. 
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M. 

Macedofiia, itate of that kingdom 'when Philip ascended the throne, ii. 
369, et 

Mceander^ a river near Miletns in Jonia, v. 31)6. 

Maf^ic early introduced into (*' recce, iii. 207. 

Maghtrates of\Athens, archons, generals, receivers, treasurers, chainher 
of accounts, &c. ii. et serp ; vi. Tab. iii. 

Magnes, writer of comedies, v. 270. 

Manes, evocation of, by the sorceresses of Thessaly, iii- 21'J — ( ATcinonies 
used for that purpose, ibid.— The same evocation also ]>raclisetl in a 
cave of the promontory of Taenariis, iv. 40(). 

Mannns in a natioji depend on those of the sovereign. Corruption 
descends, and does not ascend from one rank to anolluT, i. 23R- — 
When the nature and history of the dillercnt forms of government are 
carehilly investigated, we shall find that the dilVerencc in the man- 
ners of a people is sufficient to destroy the best of constitvitions, or to 
rectify the most defective, v. 52. 

Manners and Cml Life of the Athenians, iii. 44. — Of tlie Spartans, iv. 
.59. — Revolution in the manners of the Greeks from the time of 
Pericles, i. 4.S.5. 452. 

Maniinea, a celebrated city of Arcadia; battle wbicli was fought there 
between the Thebans and Lacedaemonians, ii. 205. — lomb of 
Penelope there, iv. 151. — ^Temple of ].)iana common to the inha- 
bitants of Orchornenus and Mantinea, ibid. — ^Tomb and trophy 
erected in the ]dain to the memory of Epaminondas, ibid. 154. 

Mamikon, i town of Attica, celebrated for the victory of Miltiadcs over 
the J5‘i\sians, iv. .333. — Circumstances of that victory, i. 280, et scq. 
— Painted in a portico at Athens, ib. 284. 442. — Plan of that battle. 
(See the Atlas, pi. 3.) — Monuments erected at Marathon in honour 
of the Greeks, ibid. ; at Delphi, ii. 330; at Plattca, iii. l6l). 

Mnehandtse, prices of various articles of, at Athens, ii. 281>. — Note on 
that subieci , ii. 483. 

Manlonins, gener.al of the Persian armies, re-establishes tranquillity in 
Ionia; repairs into Macedonia, i. 276. — Proposes the conquest of 
Greece, ih. 28i{. — Invades Attica, ibid. 337. — Returns into Roeotia, 
ibid. 331). — Anecdote concerning him, ibid. 340. — Vanquished and 
slain at Plataea, ibid. 348, 349. 

Marine of Athens maintained at a great ex])cnsc, iv. 233. 

Market, the general, at Athens, was divided into several particular ones, 
ii. 182. 

Mar^ssus, Mount, in the island of Pharos, whence was obtained,, 
tne beautifiil white marble employed by the Grecian sculptors 
vi. 69. 

Mairiage celebrated at Delos according to the laws of Athens ; cere- 
monies of, vi. 90. — Dress of the bride and bridegroom, and their 
friends who attended them, ibid. 91.— Divinities to which sacrifices 
were ofiered, ibid. 92. — ^Thc bride and bridegroom deix)sited each a 
Jock of their hair in the Artemisium, ibid. 93 . — ^Why the name of 
Hymcna3us was re-echoed at marriages, ibid. 94. — Nuptial torch, ih. 
95.— Evening liymeneal, ibid. 96. — Morning hymeneal, ibid. 97. 

Mairiage at Sparta, iv. 55, 56 — Note on the age at which it was per- 
mitted to marry there, iv. 508. — Choice of a wife among the Spur- 
ia fans, ibid, 56.— Note ou that subject, ibid. 507. 
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Murseillcs, founded by a colony of the Vhocians, ii. 30 ; v. 337. — Ofter- 
ing of the citizens of, in tlie temple of Minerva at Delphi^ Ut 
memory of the advantages gained over the Carthaginians, 
of the actors. See 1 'heatre. 

Mftsisiius, a Persian general slain at the battle of i. 341 ; ii. 190. 

Muusolus, king of Caria, his ambition, iv. op7. — His false and fatal ideas 
of power and glory, ibid. — His tomb, ibid. 399. 

Mealsy at Athens and in the army they made two a day, hut rhdi per- 
sons made but one, ii. C273. — Description of a grand entertainment 
at the house of a rich Athenian, ibid. 390. 

of the Spartans, iv. til. et seq.--— Public meals were considered 

by Aristotle as contributing to the maintenance of union among the 
citizens, v. 45. 

Medea, daughter ofililtes, king of Colchis, seduced arid carried oO* by 
Jason, i. 141. 

Medon, son of Codnn, made perpetual archon or magistrate at Athens, 
on condition that lie should give an account of his adininistratiou to 
the people, i. 19 'J. 

Megalopolis y the capital of the Arcadians, iv. 134. — ^'Plie people of that 
city make a treaty with Arcludainus, ibid. — They recpiest laws from 
Plato, ib. 13.5. — The city divided into two parts by the Ilellison, and 
embellished with public edifices, squares, tcuqiles, and statue.s, ibid. 

Megaruy the capital of Megaris* iii. 257. — Was governed by kings, after- 
wards subjected to the Athenians, i. 149 ; iii. 2.57. — C^ontained se- 
veral beautiful statues, and a celebrated school of philosophy, iii, 
260. — Narrow road froqi iSdegara to the isthmus of Corinth, ibid. 
U(j4, 

Megarcans carried their commodities, and especially great quantities of 
salt to Athens, fii. 258. — Were very vain, ibid. 258. 

Melanippus and Cornet ho y their history, iii. 301. 

Melos, a fertile island of the iEgean sea, abounds in sulphur and other 
minerals, vi. 73. — Its inhabitants unjustly reduced to sla\(*ry, and 
carried into Attica by the Athenians, ibid. 74. — Sparta at length 
obliged the Athenians to send them back to Melos, ibid. 

Men (illustrious) who tlourished about the time of the Peloponnestian 
war, i. 440. — Names of those who flourished from tlu' arrival of the 
Phoenician colony in Greece, to the establishment of ilie school of 
Alexandria, vi. tab. v. vi. 

Menander the poet, born in one of the latter years al‘ the stay of Ana- 
charsis in C> recce, v, 464, in note. 

Menecrates the physician, his ridiculous vanity, iii. ^3T. — How ridiculed 
by Philip of Maccdon, ibid. 

Messene, the capital of Messenia ; description of that city, iv. 874.-«- 
Built by Epaminondas after the victory of Lcuctra, iii; 403. ^ 

Messenia (tour of) iv. 371. - 

Messenians, a people of Peloponnesus, long banished their country by 
the Lacedaemonians, and recalled by Epaminondas. Their ancient 

[ government was a mixture of royalty and oligarchy, iii. 405.*-^Their 
three wars against the Lacedaemonians described in three elegies, 
ibid. .377. — Causes of these wars, according to the Laceda3monians, 
ibid. 413. — A body of these Messenianj driven from their country, 
seize on the city of Zancle in Sicily, and gave to it the name of 
Messena, ibid. 

Measures (Greek and Roman) reduced to French (and English). See 
tables of these measures, vol. vi. 
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Alelcmpsi^chom, or Transmi^ation of souls, a doctrine borrowed from 
itoee Egyptians, v. 96. — Embellished by Empedocles with the fictions 
dfpcM^ry, ibid. — Not believed by Pythagoras and his first disciples, vi. 

7 . 

Melon of Alitcn^, astronomer, i. 440. — Regulates the Greek calender^ 
ill. 112. — ^Noie on the commencement of his cycle, ibid. 454. — 
Length of the year, both solar and lunar, as determined by liiin, 
ibid. 115. — Note on that subject, ibid. 454. 

Miletus, a city of Ionia, v. 395. — Its numerous colonies, ibid. (Sec the 
Table of Colonies, vi.)-— Gave birth the first historians, the first phi- 
losophers, and to Aspasia, v, 395.— Description of it and its environs, 
ibid. 396 . 

Miltiades, general of tlie Athenians, character of, i. e7C). — His speech 
to Aristides, ibid. 281. — Advises the battle of Marathon, ibid. — 
Solicits in vain, after the battle, a crown of laurel, ibid. 369 — ^Dies 
in prison, ibid. 286. — His tomb, iv. 333 

Mirni were at first only obscene farces. M'hat was afterwards signified 
by that name, vi. 168. 

Minerva especially worshipped by the Athenians, ii. 188.~Her temple in 
the citadel of Athens, named the Parthenon ; dimensions of that edi- 
fice, ii. 195. — Notes on the quantity of gold employed on that statue, 
and the manner in which it was distributed, ib. 479. — Principal fes- 
tival of Minerva. See Panathen/ba. 

Mines of Laurium in Attica produced great quantities of silver, iv. 336. 
— ponnission to work them must b(* bought of the republic, ib. 
337. — Theuiislocles appropriated the prQfit derived from them by the 
state to the building of ships, ibid.-— Remarks on tlie mines and the 
manner of working them, v. 338.— Comparison between the. la- 
bourers in agriculture and those which work in quarries or in mines, 
ibid. 339. — Mines of gold and silver in the island of Siphnos, vi. 73. 
Mines of gold, discovered by Philip, ii. 369 » 

Ministers (sacred) in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, ii. 342. 

Minos, king of Crete, i. 145 ; iv. 31. 

Minotaur (the) a monster in the island of Crete, killed by 'Phescus, i. i46. 

Molossi, an ancient people of (ireece, iii. 244. — One of their kings edu- 
cated in Athens civilized their maimers, and limited his own autho- 
rity, ibid. 245. 

Morals (the science of) anciently only a series of maxims ; became a 
science under Pytha^ras and liisfirst disciples. Socrates applied him- 
self less to the tneory than the practice, vi. 185 — Treatises on morals 
by Theages, Metopus, and Archytas, ibid. — ^The philosophers were 
not agreed bh certain points relative to morals, ibid. 180. — What 
were the principles of Isocrates concerning morals, ii. 443 ; of Aris- 
totle, ibid. 444 ; of Plato, ibid. 455. See Chap. LXXXl. 

Muses (the) fountain Aganippe consecrated to them, iii. 170 . — ^Their 
sacred grove, and the monuments it contained, ibid. — Signification 
of their names, ibid. 172. — Resided on Helicon, ibid. 

Music of the Greeks, iii. 1. — Made a part of their education, ii. 4*35. — 
Books on music but few in number amonu: the Greeks.-*“Conversa- 
tion on the technical part of music.— Different acceptations of the 
word music, ibid. — ^^^'hat is to be distinguished in music, ibid. — 
Sounds ; Intervals ; Concords^A Genera ; Modes ; Manner of sol- 
faing; iii. 1 to 17. — Not^j iora. 18 . — Notes on the same subject, 
ibid. 451, et seq. — Mu^j^Ued to astronomy, ibid. 108. — Rhythm, 
iii. 17. — Conversation ^ Ifce moral part of music, ib. 22. — Why it 
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’ no longer effects the same prodigies as formerly, ibid* ^3 
opinion we ought to form of the eflects of music on diiferent 
ibid. 24.— When it violates the rules of propriety it nom|il|S»lmo 
strengthens corruption, iii. 41.— On the cord called Pmlimbano- 
menos, ibid. 46 1.— On the number of tetraphordi, hhltSlAced into 
the tlyre, ibid. — On the number of notes m the jmeient music, ibid. 
]>)rianand Phrygian harmonies; their effect^ m 453. — Character 
of music in its origin, ibid. — On a singular d^ession of Plato, ibid. 
463.— On the eflects of music, from Taitmi, ibid. 434. 

Mustemns. by multiplying the inventions^ art, wandered from nature, 
ill. 31. — ^The lonians were the first autnors of these innovations, ibid. 
S3. — The Lacedaemonians would not adopt the music of Tiinotheus, 
iii. 34. • 

Mycale, in Ionia, a mountain celebrated for a battle between the Greeks 
and Persians, i. 353. ^ 

Mycenae, in Argolis, destroyed by the people of Argoii. ; pieservtd the 
tombs of A treus, Agamemnon, Orestes, and ETedru, iv. 171. — its 
inhabitants took refuge in Mac^nia, ibid 

Myt^e, an island to the east of Depe, not very fertile, and only fa-inous 
for its vines and figs, vi. 47.— The rigour of the climate lendcis ihe 
inhabitants bald, ibid. 4d. 

Mylata, a city of Caria which had a rich territory, and contained a num- 
ber of temples, v. 406. 

Myromdes, an Athenian general. Hikes Phocis, and almost all Bceotia, 
in a single campaign, i. 366. ^ 

Myrtis, a woman celebrated for her poetry, gave lessons to Comma and 
Pindar, in. 188. » 

Myson of Chena, one of the sages irf Greece, i. 21G. 

Mytfiology ; the religious system of the ancient Greeks a confused anx- 
txtfe of truths and falsnoods of venerable traditions and agreeable 
fictions, i. 18 ^ 2 . 

Myhhnei Uie capital of the island of Lesbos, taken, and its walls rased 

^ by the Athenians. Description of that city, u 45. — Delivered from 
its tyrants by Pittacus ; engages in a war with the Athenians, ibid. 

MyiHenean'it in order more completely to hm some states they had con- 
qiiered in subjection, forbad them to^give any instruction to their 
diildren, it. 416. 


R 

Nam mveu to the child (fan Athenian ; with what cei^<^ies it was 
d^&red and inscribed in the roister of his curia, ii. 42%4|{t^ , 

Names (proper) in use among the Greeks, v. 155, et seq.— Khved 

imaginary resemblances to animals, or i.he complexion, ibid.— «« 
From devotion to some divinity, ibid. 156.— From gratitude to 
divinity, ibid.— From descent from the gods, ibid.— The oames^ira^^ 
in Homer are for the greater part marks of distinction, ibid.— Tm 
indiyiduala to whom thqr were gronted added them to those they 
had reived from their palrents, mid. 157 — They iranamltted them 
to their children, ibid. l58.--*ocarcdy any degrading name to be 
found in Homer, ibid. 159* 

Names of those who have bwn distinguished in literature or the arts, 

, VoL. Vt. ‘ F F 
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/rom the arrival of the Phaniclan colony in Greece, to the estahlbh- 
Itieut of the school of Alexandria, vii. lables v, and vL 

NainM Misiory ; how it ought to be studied arid .written, v. llO.-rThe 
produbtions o£ nature should be distributed into r small number of 
classes, ibid. 113.— These classes divided and subdivided into setefal 
i pecies, ibid. — Defect of difl'erent methods of division, v, 114.-*-Sce 
Chap. LXIV. 

N<riure passes from one ^nus and one species to another by irapercep* 
ttblo gradations, V. 11 S. , , 

Noj/pactus, a city of the Ozbttan Locrians, celebrated for a temple of 
Venus, to which widows resorted to request new husbands of the 
goddess, iii. 256. 

Nausiclusy the Athenian, obliges Philip to suspend his projects, iv. 302. 

Naxos, and island at a small disiance from Paros, large and vew fertile, 
vi. 70. — Its inhabitants distlfiguisbed themselves against the Persians, 
and in the battles of Salamis and Plataea, but were at length subject- 
ed by the Athenians, ibid. 71.— “Worshipped Bacchus under several 
names, ibid. 72. 

Na>iea, a city famous for the games which were there celebrated, and 
the lion killed by Hercules, iv. i87» 

Neoptolcmus, the son of Achilles ; hotlours rendered to liis memoiy at 
Delphi, ii, 352. * 

Niiias, one of the most considerable richest individuals of Athens, 
i. 409. — Opposes, to no purpose, the resolution to carry the war into 
Sicily j is appointed general ; his d^th, ibid. 408, to 4;26. 

Nile, the, liver of* Egypt. Tlie ancie^ believed that, by the accumula- 
tion of mud ana slime at its mouth, jt had formed all the 'lower 
Egypt, V. too, — ^^fhe historian Ephorus related different opinions 
concerning the inuridation of that river, ibid. 144. 

O. 

(hithy from w(»om required at Athens, ii. 289, 256. 

Odeum, a public edifice at Athens, ii. 200. 

Oedipjms, son of Laius, king blf Thebes, i. 154, et seq. 

Offaings made by the kings pf Lydia at the temple of Delphi, ii. 373. 
Note on their weight and Wue, ibid. 48!3. 

Officers, foreign, and foreign soldiers^ served in the Athenian armies, ii. 

Old Age, aneedtSte 'bt the respect paid to, by the Lacedaemonians, iii. 

. 333. ’ . . ' ■' . 

Oim^ an ancjiiht Greek poet, vi. 80. ' , 

^igarcky* Government. 

^ OHve-trec htouf^ht by Ceerpps from Egypt into Attica, i. 131.— Attica 
was covered with olive-trees, iv. 318, v. 12.— No person permitted tp 
root up on his grounds more than two in a year, ibid*— “Clusters 
olive-trees in difierent districts appertaining to the temple of Minerva, 
ibid. — One of the trees consecrated in an especial manner to Minerva, 

Oiyn^, or Pisa, in Elis, its situation, iii. 308* — ^What was to be seen 
in that city during the gaiiies belebraled there, iii. 332. — Olympic 
games i|stitutcd by Hercules | testored, alter a long interruption, 
liv Iplups, sovereign of a part of Elis. They were celebrated e>|!ry 
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four years. The calculation of the olympiads begins from those iu 
which Coroebus was crowned, iii. 3o5. 

Olvmpiads, the> origin of the, in. 30i. ' ’ 

OlymptiSp a mountain which bounded The«isaiv toward the fel4rth, i. 
jgi§ 3 . — ^Trees, shrubs, grottos, and plants, which wereTound on it, iii. 
234.— Another mountain of the same name in Arcadia, called also 
Lycaeus, iv. 138. 

Olynthus^ city of, its situation, its beauty, iv. 410.-^Takcn and destroyed 
by Philip", ibid. 426. 

Onga, an ancient name of Minerva, iii. 418- 

Onomarchus, chief of the Phocians, concerted the sacred treasure at 
Delphi into money, helmets, and swords, iv 381. — Is defeated by 
Philip, and slain in battle, ibid. 389. 

OpUieSt or heavy armed soldier, was followed by an attendant, ii. 150. 

Oracles of Delphi, Dodona, Trophonius. See iIk* e words. 

Orator, the, ought only t enlighten and inform his jndi^es by sitnpiv 
explaining the fact, iv. 306. 

State, at^ Athens, ii. 221, etseq — Underwent an examination 
relative to their conduct, i. 22 1 .—Appointed to disenss the laws, ib 
258.— By what they began thfilr public functions, li 220. — Ought 
to possess profound knowledgi^, and to lead an irrepro ichable hte, 
ib. 221. — Abuse which they teiade of their talcum, il) 210 — ^Vere 
exposed to be attacked both in their persons and dt frees, ib. 228. 

Orchomenus, a city of Arcadia, its situation; mirrors made there of a 
blackish stone found in the <^nvirons, iv. 151. — ^Toinb of Penelope, 
on the road leading from Jthlil city to Mantmea, ibid. 

Orestes and Pylades celebrated fo1r their friendship, i. ly/^. 

Oreus, a city of Euboea, a placA of gieat strength ; in the uuiiory of 
W'hlch were excellent a meyards, ii. o2 

Oropus, a town between Attica and Ba‘otu, iii. 10 h 

Orphans educated at Athens to the age of twenty years, at the expense 
of the public, ii. 165. 

Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, i. 141. — Aristotle doubted whether he 
had ever existed. — Fabulous traditbn of his deatli, ii. 43. 

Orikagcft'us reigned with moderation at Sicy on, iii 281 

Oriho^aphy neglected by the women of Athens, iv. 295. 

Orthryadas, generous death of that Spartigl, i\. 166. 

Ossa, trees shrubs, grottos, and plants found tlierc, iii. 933. 

Osifacism* Banishment for a ntimher ot years iitPicted by the Athe- 
nians on a citizen who had become too powerful. This was some- 
times the only remedy that could save the state, % 41* 


P. 

Painting ; reftexions on the origin and progress of that art, iii. 
J^caustic paintings considerable improvements made in, 
gnotus, Arcesilaus, and Theanor, vi. 69. , ‘ 

PalcBstrm*, several at Athens, i}. 126. — Exercises practised in them ; re- 
dmen of the atbletse, ibid. 127. 

PaihnHdes, the, a powerful fittnlly of Athens, discontented with The- 
seus, i. 145.— Endeavour to seize on the supreme power, but are 
defeated by Theseus ibid. 
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Pamistfs, a river of Messenia, iii. 372. 

jPpmXilus, a painter, establishes schools for drawing, i. 445.~Wa^ 
director of the school of Sicyon, iii. 291. — He had for his disciples 
Melanthus and Apelles, ibid. 

Patty greatly Honoiasrea among the Arcadians 5 had a temple on Mount 
Lyc'' us, iv. 14f0. 

Panernmy thi painter, brother of Phidias, i, 443; iii. 311. 

Panafhenaa , order of these festivals, ii. 377. 

Pannaf uWy an exercise consisting of wrestling and boxing, iii. 344. 

Pau hon. Ling of Athens, i. 188. 

Vawnmus^ a port of Attica, iv. 335. 

Pan^lhii See Abuadates. 

Panntapmmy the capital of the territories of Leucoh in the Chersonesus 
Taunca, u. 4. 

Paradise, the name given by the Persians to the parks and gardens of 
the king and the grandees of the court, iv. 413. 

Paiapotamiiy a town of Phocis, ii. 36 1. 

Patiansy arbitrators from Paros, restored tranquillity in Miletus, vi. 63* 
— ^rhe Parians joined Darius, and were defeated at Marathon, ib.— 
When besieged in their city by Miltiades, they broke their word 
which they had given him to surrender, ibid. — When the allies of 
Xerxes they remained inactive in the fjort of ^ihnos, ib. 64.-Were 
at length subjected by the Athenians, ibid. — Tlieir priests sacrificed 
to the Graces without crowns or music, and why, ibid. 

Parmande^ of Elea, the sophist, 1. 440.— -The disciple of Zenophanes ; 
gave excellent laws to Elea his natiye city, iii. 69.— His system of 
nature, ibid. 93. — Divided the earth into live zones, ibid. 124. 

Parnaisus, a mountain of Phocis, at the foot of which was the city of 
Delplu, ii. 327. 

Pato^y a fertile and powerful island, possessing two excellent harbours, 
\i. 62. — Achilocus, the lyric poet, born there, ibid, 65.— Produced 
a very famous white marble, ibid. 69. 

Patrhastus of Ephesus, painter, i. 440. 443, 444. 

Parthction, a ^ 'inple of Minerva at Athens, ii. 195. — Its dimensions, 
uolc» ibut. 478. 

Parthinopcrusy oni of the rhieft in the war of Thebes, i. 157. 

Pafra, a town of Achaia, iii. 000. 

Pausantas, general of the laoedtemonians at the battle of Plata^a, i. 345, 
346. — Obliges the enemy to abandon the isle of Cyprus and Byzan** 
tium, ibid. 255.— His oppressions and treason cause him to be de- 
prived of his cpmmand and put to death, ibid. 255 ; iv. 4i 1. 

Pausias, painter Of the school of Sicyon, iii. 292.— His pictures in th^ 
rotunda of ABsculanius at Epidaurus, iv. 321. f 

of Athenian norse and foot soldiers, ii. 156. 

PeJm, father of Achilles, i. 141. 176. 

Pelimiy beautiful appearance of that mountain, iti. 229.— Cold felt r>n 
it ; trees, plants, and shrubs which grow there, ibid. 230. 

Pellene, a town of Achaia, its situation, iii. 294.— Temples in its neighi^ 

^ hourhood, ibid. 

P^e^asy the Theban general, his achievements^ ii. 17*.— In conjuxic- 
^tioa with Epaininondas carries terror pd desolation through rclo^ 
ponnesus, n. 25, et seq. — ^Chosexi arblmtor in Macedonia ; received 
with distinction at the court of Susa, ipid. 29.— Is slain iu Thessaly, 
ibid. 30. 
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Peloponnesus i war of, i. 385, et seq. — TThat war produced a great change 
‘ the manners of the Athenians, ibid. 437. 

Pencus, a celebrated river of Thessaly, ui. ;i3l. — Cities in the 
ibid. S32 — Another river of the same name in Elis, ibid. $02. 

Penelope f the wife of Ulysses, her tomb, iv. 151.— -T^dittons disudvan. 
tageous to her fidel^ current among the Mantineans, ibid. 

Penestcp, slaves of the Thessalians, hi. SI 7. 

Pentathlon, combat of, in what it consisted, ih. $44. 

Penfelicus, a mouhtain of Attica, in which were quarries of a very 
beautiful marble, iv. 335. 

People of Athens, character of, h. 226. See Athenians. 

Periander, his great qualities, iii. 276. — Banishes his son Lycophron, ib. 

279. — ^Wishes in vain to recal him, and avenge Ihinself of the Cor- 
^ cyreans, ibid. 280. 

Pericles, his outset in public life, i. a74.(— ‘Dedicati d his youth to study, 
ib. 376. — His eloquence, knowledge, political conduct, ib 376, 377. 
—Rules absolute in Athens, i. 378. — Was the cdusc of the too 
great authority of the people, ibid. 370. — Reduces liie Areopagus to 
silence by depriving tnem of their privileges, ibid. — Extends the 
territories of the republic by conquest, ibid. 380. — Discontent of the 
allies of Athens, ibid. 301,^His discourse on the ubjcct of the 
three embassies from Lacedaemon, ibid, 304. — Aeciised of having 
promoted the Peloponnesian war, ibid. 397. — ^To mvc employment 
to the people, embellishes Athene, ibid. 448. — ^When accused of 
expending the public money, is acquitted by the people, i. 449. — 
Marries Aspasia, who iud Ixeen his mistress, ibid. 135. — Dies of the 
plague at Athensj what he said before his death, ibid. J07. — His 
tomb, ii. 94. 

Perktione, a Pythagorean philosopher, his treatise on wisdom, iii. 68. 

Pirilaus, group of statuary representing him and Orthryadas, iv. 160 

Persia, account of that last empire, i. ^^01. — Fertility of thv country, 
industry and commerce of Int inhabitants, ibid v. 3. — ^The taxes 
regulated by Darius, and fixed in perpetuity, i, 205. — Numbers, 
Valour, and discipline of the troops, ibid. 200. — The kings ne\cr 
took the field without being followt^ by an immense multitude of 
soldiers, ibid. 68. — They enjoyed ad' absolute authority, confirmed 
by the respect and love of their people, ibid. 2 O 9 . — Protected agri- 
culture, iv. #13. — Appointed two supctrititendants in every district; 
one for military, and the other for civil afikirs, ibid. 414. — Note on 
their treasures, i. 458. 

Pmepolis, city of, tombs and palace of the Persian there, iv. ^13. 
The palace served also for a citadel, ibid. 

Petron qf Himera, system of concerning the plurality sfi worlds^ iii* 

101 . ^ 

Pharce, a town of Achaia, divinities worshipped there, iii. 299. 

Pharsalm, a town of Thessaly, iii. 214. 

Phedxme, wife of Arsames, her character, vi. 192. See Arsames. 

* Pheneos, a town of Arcadia, iv. 148. — Great canal anciently form^ in 
the plain to carry off the waters, ibid. 

Pherecraies, a writer of comedies, v. 270. 

Phereeydes, the philosopher, a native of Scyros, the mastet of Pytha^ 
goras, who came from Italy to visit him in his last moments, i. 447 
vi. 343. 

Phereevdes of Leros. the historian, v. 133. 
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a mountain of Boeotia, L Id5. 

Pk^Ba^ the celebrated sculptor* appointed by Bericle* to luperintoifia 
tbe etwing of the edifices and statues with which he proposed to 
embellish Athens» i. 383.-— Accused of having embezzle a part of 
the gold, to ha^e been employed on the statue of 

Minerva, ibid — Description of that statue, li. I96. — He likewise 
made that of Minerva at Plataja, in 168 ; that of the Graces at Elis, 
ibid. SO'i, that of Jupiter at Olympia, ibid. 310.— Note on the 
Ihione ot Jupilei, 111. 

Phidrnt, legislator of the Corinthians, iii. 281. 

Phigaha, a town of Arcadia, sitttetf on a steep rock ; statue in the forum 
there, n. 141 — \ festival celebrated there, in which slaves eat w»th 
their inastcis, ibid 142 

Philip King of Maredon, his character, his groat qualities, his assiduous 
attontion to Lpaniinondas, ii. 78 — Escapes from Thebes ; repahs to 
Mactdonia, ibid. 30?. — Infuses new couiage into the Macedonians, 
and dtio its Argeus, ibid. 368.-— ''igns a treaty of peace witli Athens, 
ibid — Seizes on Atiiphipolis an<l some other ciiies, ibid. S70. 

— His conduct, his aciiMty, loses an eye at the siege of Methone, iv. 
38o — Maiohes to the succour of the ihessahans, whom Lycophron, 
tMant of Phora?, h td endta\oured tp enslave, and defeats the Pho- 
cians Ouoiuarchus, their general, falls in battle, ibid. 388.— Is 
admired h) tnc (y reeks , nothing talked of but his great abilities and 
his virtues, lb ,'>00 — IV pair > the injustice which an avaricious and 
ungrateful ^olilu r had imluced him to commit, ibid- — Receives 
check from Nausiclus, ibid 302 — ^Difitrcnt portraits drawn of him, 
ibid 10 , & seq — \\ hat he said of the orators who loaded ‘him 
n itb luMU \t , and Ins subject) who told him ilisagretable truths, 
lb 410 — I Jis moderation toviards two women of the lower class of 
people, ih -lit lu \ t i forgot serMCcs which had been renden d him, ib. 
— Released a pnsoner fiom chains who advised him that the posture 
in which hf sat was not decent, ibid 411. — His mildness towards 
thoM' who censured his conduct, ibid. — Gains and deceives the 
Olynthu » by his hruefactiODS, ibid. 41(). — What was said of his 
ciuerpiisc agamsi DVnthus, ibid 421. — His troops defeated in 
Eubojd b) Pbocion, ihul. 4S4. — Takes and destroys Oly nth us by the 
fitacherj of Luth) crates and Lasthenes, ibid. 426. — Sets at liberty 
the two daugfiters of ApoRbpbanes at the request ot '^atyrus the co- 
median, V. 4 6.— Ambassadors sent to him from Athens, ibid. 447. 
Concludes a treaty of peace and a treaty of alliance with the Athe- 
nians, ibid. 4!fl3. — What were the principal articles of that treaty, 
ibid, 460. — ^Makes new conquests in Thrace, ibid. 463. — Obtains 
Irom the Athenian assembly a decree favourable to himself and ki» 
decendants, ibid. 470 — Causes the Phocians to be condemned, and 
their privileges transferred to the kings of Macedon, ibid. 476. — ^De- 
molishes the cities of Fhocis, ibid. 478. — Advantages which he de- 
rived from this expedition, ibid. 479. — ^Forbids ebanots to be used 
in his dominions, and why, ibid. 481. — Makes an immense booty 
in lUyiicun* j regulates the affairs of ThesSaly, ibid. 488*. — Under- 
takes the defence of the.Messenian9 and Argives, ibid. 489. — Com- 
p))|ins ot ihe Atliemans, ibid, 489,— Sentence which he pronounced 
on two crmunals, ibid. 496.— Receives horn Isocrates a letter filled 
with flattety, ibid— Attacks Penhthus, vi. 196.— The Byzantines 
hdvinir thrtywn succours into the nlace. he raises the sieDcand sits 
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down Wfoi'^ Eyz^ntlum»1bid.-^Is obliged to raise the siege of thiit 
city, ibid» ^01.— He pksses the strait of Thermopylae, penetrates into 
Phodn, and falls on Elatea, ibid. 204.— The taking of that 
throWb Athens into consternation, ibid. 205. — Harangue 
of Deinosihenes on this subject, ibid. 200.— Philip defeaS the 
phbseaas, and seizes on their ' y. ibid. 208.--He gains the battle 

of Chairouea'^against the Athenians and the Thebans, ibnl 

Exhibits an indecent Joy after his victojy. What Dem * s said to 
him on that occsaion, in conseqi ence of which PhiJi? .ulercd that 
he^ should be set at liberty, ibin. 212.— ^The Athen accept the 
peace and alliance offered thet i by Alexander. T conditions of 
these were mild, ibid. 210. — I'nilip proposes, at the ^sciiibly held at 
Corinth, a general peace for Greece, and a war aga the Persians, 
ibid. 217. — rho’^a propositions received with applause. He is 
chosen generdlihaimo ot ^ iw Grecian army, and r< tarns into hu do- 
minions to prepare fot the war, ibid. 2i8. 

llisius banished by Dionysius the elder; returns from cmIc, and ca- 
lumniates Dion and Plato, lu. 145. —Wrote the Antiqiutic‘» kA 
Sicily, and the Life of the two Dionysiuses, \ . 14 1. — Peiisiies mist r- 
ably after the dispersion of the fleet wiiich he commanded, iv. :k I. 

PXifocies, a dramatic author, was suriidincd The Bile, on account of e 
virulent style of his pieces, v. 207. — I’he Athenians piefened one tu 
his pieces to the finest of those of Sophocles, ibid 

Philocraies, particulars concerning thatoraior, iv. 438, 4C)9. 

Phiiomelus, chief of the Phocians, fortiheo Inmself at Delphi, iy. 3B2. — 
Seizes on a part of the lieasures of the kmple , his death, ibid 384. 

Philosophers did not begin te be known in Greece till about the time 
of Solon, iii. (31. — ^'Their different schools, ibid, ct seip — 'I heir 
various opinions on man, ibid. o3 — On the essence of the Deity, 
the oiigm of the universe, and the nature of the soul, ib. 77. 

PJdlosophy of the ancient Greeks, i. 185 

PJdus, a city of Achaia. Its inhabitants exposed themselves to the hor- 
rors of war and famine, rather than fail in their engagements to their 
allies, ill. 292 . 

Phocm, one of the most ancient cities of Ionia, sent out colonies which 
founded the cities of Elea in Italy lEtnd Marseilles in Gaul, vi. 38G. 

Phockm, the, on a certain occasion gsivc a striking proof of their love 
for liberty, ii. 3G3. — When condemned by the Amphictyons, they 
seize on the temple of Delphi, and begin tne sacred wai, iv 380. — 
They take from the sacred treasury more than ten thousand talents, 
ii. 333. — Convert into arms the beautiful brazen statues which 
were erected near the temple, iv. 385. — Philifft conquers them and 
destroys their cities. They are deprived of the vote to which they 
were entitled in the council of the Amphictyons ; and this privilege 
is transferred to the kings of ISlacedoii, ibid. 470. & i 
Phocim, his birth; his probity, ii. 108.— Frequents the academy 

under Chabrias; lives poor and contented, ib. 109.-Defeats the troOps 
of Philip in Euboea, ib. iv. 424. — Instances of his wisdom bo- 
manity beforq and after the battle, ibid, 426. — Drives that 

kland all the petty tyrants which Philip had set up in it, ibid. — 
— His shining qualities, ib. 444. — Prevents the Boeotians from 
making themselves masters of Mcga;a, vi. X93.— Anecdotes of him, 
ibid. 196.-1$ appointed to succeed Chares in the command, and 
succour the Byzantines, ibid. 200.— Opposes the opinion of Demos* 
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theues, who wished to continue the war*; his answer to some orai* 
tors, ibid. 209. ^ 

description of that province, ii. 361. (Sec the Map of Phbeis, 

. Atlas No. 20). 

PAa?iicte, the Spar jan, seizes on the citadel of Thebes, ii. 14-. 

Phryne, particulars concerning that courtesan, iv. 493. — Her artful stra- 
tagein to discover wl^ich was the finest work of Praxiteles, ib. 4941 
as accused of impiety. In what manner Hyperides induced her 
judges to acquit her, ibm*495. • 

Phrynichus, the rival of -^Eachytus, first introduced women’s parts i,n his 
dramas, v. 266. — Employed that species of verse which is most sui- 
tal)le to the drama, ibid. 234*? 

Phylarchs, what, ii. 151, 

Physkiariy rules for the forming of one according to Hippocrates, v. 
410. — ^Who is the physician who does most honour to his profession, 
ib. 444. — Opinion of Plato on medicine, iv. I93. 

Pbyaks (General) of the Greeks, v. 81. — Systems of Aristotle, Democri- 
tus, Empedocles, and Pylhagoras^ on the soul of the world, on God, 
on final causes, &:c. ibid. 73. 

(f)articular) of Natural Philosophy of the Greeks, full of errors 

and conjecture, v. 105. 

PigreSf the author of an iliad in ele^ac verse, vi. 173. — Pindar, the 
pupil of Myrtis, celebrated for his odes, iii. 188. — Mis genius, his en- 
thusiasm, ibid. 189. — His life, his character, ibid. I93.— Honours 
which were rendered to him, ibid. %9o» 

Pindmy a mountain which separates ThossUly from Epirus, iii, 24S. 

Pkcvmy the |K)rt of Athens, formed by Tbemistocles, ii. 174 

Pirnify a lountain of Corinth, where, according to tradition, Bellero- 
phon found the horse Pegasus, iii. 26*7. 

Pwsiratus, his great qualities, i. 242, — His stratagems to enslave his 
country, ibid. 213. — Dedicated himself, to the. service of the state, 
iljid. 245. — Enacts salutary laws, ibid. — hounds a public library, ibid. 
246. — Anecdotes which evince; the greatness of his mind, ibid.— 
Causes thr text of Homer to be restored to its purity, ibid. 199. — 
Assigns to invalid soldiers a.^rtain snbsistence for the remainder of 
tJieir lives, ibid, 245. — ^Watbareful to invest himself with the prin- 
cipal offices of magistracy^ and exercised absolute , power only as 
perpetual chief of a demqei^atic state, i. 251. 

PlUacus of Mytilcne, one of the sages of Greece, i. 215.— ^Delivers My- 
tilene from its tyrants, concludes the war with the Athenians, re- 
establishes peace, institutes laws, and abdicates the sovereign power, 
li. 47. 

Plague. o£ Athens, account of the, i. 403. — What the symptoms of, 
mi 464.^^ . 

Planets (the) opinions of the ancients concerning the motion of, iii. 119w 
Opinion of the Pythagoreans on the distances of, ibid. 108. . 

Plants of the kitchen garden in Attica, remarks on, iv. 327. — ^Note on 
melons, ibid. 519. 

plat<m> a city ne^r which Mardonius was defeated, iii. 166,— Was tiyice 
destroyed by the Thebans, ibid. 168. 

Plckaeisns fought at Marathon, i. 339.r-rAnnually celebrated a festival to 
comniemoratc the victory at Plataca, iii. 167. 

Piiiii^uias^ a place of exercise youth of Sparta, iv. 427* 
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Plato t portrait of that philosiopher, ii. 94. — Ills occnputions in hb 
youth, ibid. llO.— Jdis manner of life, his writings, ibid. 0(i. — W.imi'' 
sold as a slave, ibid.— His voyages into Sicily, iii. 141. — Note on the 
precise date of his voyages to Sicily, ibid. 4o(i.-— On his t^tiirn he 
infonns Dion of the little success he had met with in his negociation 
with Dionysius, ibid. l6p. — Is received with loud acclamations of 
applause at tlie Olympic games, ibid. 332. — Aeeiiscd of having en- 
livened his writings at the expense of many celebrated rhetoricians 
of his time, and of having invented the* qbhversations of Socrates, iv. 
,03. — His discourse on the formation .pf the world, ibid. 343. — In 
what manner he accounted for the Qtlgin of evil, ibid. 332. — In one 
of his letters he seems to hint at another solution of that problem, 
ibid. 434. — ^Extract from his Republic, iv. 183. — His picture of tlie 
condition of man, and of the cavern in vvhicli men arc, as it. were, 
buried ; two worlds, the one visible, the oth< ideal, ibul. 203., 209. 
Note on an expression which he has employed in speaking of mu' 
sic, iii, 433. — Remark of his on education, iv. 42().-- His id(‘as on 
virtue, ii. 455 ; on true beauty, iii. 40; on Uie life of man, ibid. 54. 
His death and last will, iv. 432. 

Plistus, a river of Phocis, ii. 327. 

Pnyx, a public edifice at Athens, ii. 17 H. 

Poeoilc, a portico at Athens, ii. 180. 

Poetry, verse alone does not constitute poetry ; fable and fictions in- 
dispensable to it, vi. l63. — ^Different kinds of, ibid. IG5. 

Polycletust a celebrated sculptor and architi;ct of Argos, i. 444. — Re- 
mark on his works, iv. 164. — One of his figures was named the 
Canon, or Rule, ibid. — -Ylia statues in the temple of .luno at Argos, 
ibid. 108. — ^Tlieatre erected by him in the sacrerl grove of il^scula- 
^ pins at I^'pidaurus, ibid. 182.. 

Polya'ates, son of Tlsaccs, tyrant of Samo.s, v, 4 !)!*. — Puts to death one 
of his brothers, and banishes the othc.'*, ibid. — In udiat manner he 
governed, ibid. — Fortified Samon, and embellished it with edifices 
and sUitues, ibid. 4.57, — Multiplied in his stales the most beautiful 
species of domestic animals, ibid. 438. — Introduced lliere the deli- 
cacies of the table, and refinements in pleasure, ibid. — Put to death 
Avith cruel tortures by a Persian satrap, ib. 4Gl. — N^^tc on the ring 
of Polycrales, ibid. 491. 

Polydamas, a famous athleta; instance of his prodigious strcngtii, iii. 
336. — Note on that subject, ibid. 465. > 

Poheuctus ; sarcastic remark of Phocion in answer to that orator, Avhen 
ne advised war, vi. 209. ,1, 

Polygnotus of Thasos, a celebrated painter, i. 440,' 443 ; iii. 38, — His 
paintings at Plataea, iii. 168. 

Polymnis, father of Epaminondas, entrusted with the care of ;|he young 
Philip, brother of rcrdiccas, king of Macedon, ii, 78. • 

a public edifice at Athens, ii. 178.- 

Pontus Euxinuf ; description of that sea, ii. 6. — ^The rivers that How into it 
mitigate the saltness of its waters, ib. 7. — Is not deep except towards 
the eastern part, ib, 8. — See Atlas, No. 7, 

Population. Tne Grecian philosophers and legislators were far from fa- 
A'ouring population, ii. 4i8 j iv, 199. 

Prasifv, a town of Attica, the harbour of Avhich, named Panormu$, is 
safe and commodious, iv. 335^ > 

Praxiteles, the sculptor, statue of a ^tyr by, iv. 494 .-— Another of Cupid, 
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ibid — Anotlier of Venus at Cnidus, v 898.— Equestrian statue, and 
other work» of the same artist, ii 1 TT ^ 

Prayers, In what uwnuer men pray , how they ought to pray, i\, 290 
Public pnyers, ibid —Their object, what ought to be lequested in 
tlum, VI 1^7 

PiKsts (the) in Egyjlt cousUtuted the first order of thesUte,^u 311 
Were >ei) nuiiKrous at Athens, ibid 308 — ^In Greece received ho- 
nours, hut (lid not form a bcparate body, n 293 — in the country 
towns a single piiestwas I 5 ufhcient, in considerable cities there were 
elf’ll!, ulio formed a sort of community, ibid 308 —Officiated m 
ri( h vtstmunis, ibid 309 ---Those of Apollo at Delphi, ib J42 
Piiisti s ot 1 uno m the temple of Argos, i\ l69 — Particulars concern- 
lUy sc\cial ol them, ibid SteCvnippi- 
Prublhiud some were annexed to ancient and powerful families, others 
\ < n. < >11 (lud by the ntoplt, n 309 
Piocaiu) Jcgal) among the Athenians Sec C hap XVIII vol u 
V (I o« Ih Lum, th it went tx) the temple of Delphi, ii 342 —To 

J > 1( C< lyLl OS 

Pioauus (t t <) , ih( sophisi , his eloquenct , M 6l — Was careful to 
ch()(» I the proper term, and di8Co\ered ^ery minute distinction be- 
twcin uords ap)iarcnlly synoiiimow^, iv 269 — Plato (Inert cd hini- 
stll it his cxjxnse, ibid 270 — Accused of haMiig advanced tenets 
destructive ot religion , is condemned to death by tlie Athenians, \i 
6l 

Piofmitii OIk) citifs on the shores of, u, 35 

Piofuii^ (sscmiil to iloqucnec Ihe style should vary according to 
the (ii u Kt( 1 of mil who speaks, <tnu that of tho t whom he ad- 
dicssi s u(oidiiif^ to tlic n ilure of ibc sub]ctt he trists, and the cir- 
tum tint III vviikli he miy (liinctto bi, iv 270 
P} ill oi VC lib lit ol tlu (itulcl, ere cud by ordtr of Pencils, what 
a t c( 1 u 1 -Sc tlu pUn and clevAtion of the Piopylaea in 
a \il No IS 

p t \t \th n , in criiuiual casts relativt to tht government, 
m) 111 / mghi bcroiiH prosecutor, u 251) — 1 o whom he gave in 
hi‘> iiiioii lUioi oiih, which he must take, ibid 201 — lo vvh t 
puni linit It hal U if he faikd to obtain a certain number tt 

volts ibid I ? 

Pi fta tus tht sophist, the diWMple of Democritus, I 440 — Gave Jaws 
to the 1 hunans, was accused of impiety, and banished Attica, ui 
71 

Punmns, price of different articles of, at Atliens, ii, 289 
P awaits who, ui. 162 

Piudtnct considered by Aristotle as the foundation of every virtue, ii 

Prytaneum, an edifice at Athens, in which the republic maintained not 
only the fifw prytanes, but iko such other citizeni as had rendered 
services to the stale, ii 183 

prytams, the name given m certain republics t6 the principal mwstrate, 
111 >75 — At Athens it was common to fifty senators, who, during a 
cerUiu number ol days, supermti?nded the affairs of the state , they 
resided m tUt Prytaneum, u 212 

pwp^, a very aneunt city on confines of Arcadia and Elis, i\ 144 
Pvnukments ib use among the Athenians, ii 2<»7-^ln what manner 
eiiminal# condemned to death were executed, ibid* hat 
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crimes were boiushedby imprisonment, ibid.--* What with banish- 
ment, ibid. 269 .— The properly of the exile was confiscated to the 
public treasury, or applied to the use of some temples, ii. 27Q.— De- 
gradation deprived an Athenian of the rights of a' citizen in whole 
or iti part, according to the offence, ibid. 271.— When the law had 
not detenu : n *(i the punishment, the person convicted might choose 
the mildest, ibid. 205. 

Purijications. See Lustrations. , 

Puritij of heart required by the .Supreme Beings vi. 156. — ^This doctrine 
taught by the philosophers, ana admitted by the priests, ibid. 

Pmmics dwelt in upper Egypt toward idle sources of the Nile; were 
' t)lack, very small, and lived in caves, v. 1 17 . 

Pylosy a city of Messenia, the inhabitants of which pretended that Nes- 
tor had reigned there, iv. 371. 

Pyihagoroii born at Samos, v. 454 — Took lcssc ;s of Ihalcs ; travelled 
into Egypt and other ^')untries; On his return found his c oiiniry en- 
slaved by Polvcrates, went to reside at Croton a in It.dy, in which 
country he effected a surprising revolution in ideas anti inanners ; 
was persecuted toward the end'bf his life, and aficj' liis lic alh reetaved 

’ honours almost divine, iii. 63 — ^'Fhe works aitrihnted lo hi»n are 
'almost all by his disciples, vi. 4. — Believed in divinatin!i, like So- 
crates ; and affirmed, like L^curgus, that his laws had been a|)[)rove(l 
bv the oracle tjf Apollo, ibra. 12. — Did not believe tlie im iempsy- 
efiosis, ibid. 7. — Did not forbid the eating beans, iijid, 4. — Con- 
demned excess in wine and meat, ibid. (>. — Cause of the obscurity 
of his philosophy, ibid 1^.— ^His disciples were distributed into dif- 
ferent classes, lived in common, were not a(lmitl(‘d till after long 
trials, ibid. — 'I hey had associated and affiliated meinlx rs, ibid. .(). — 
Strict union wbicii reigned among them, ibifl. 20. — f'lieir oeeupa- 
tions during the day, ibid. I 7 . — Pytliiigoras, vvlio was adored by them, 
treated them with the authority of a sovereign, and the leinlern ss of 
a father, ibid. 23. — Difference between this institution and that of 
the Egyptian priests, ibid. 27.-r*rlts decline, ibid. 23. — Ins society 
produced a number of legislators, geometricians, astronomers, and 
philosophers, who have enlightened Greece, ibid. 20. — Clpinion of 
the Pythagoreans on the order and distances of the planets, iii. J OH. — 
They have imagined they could discover in imm bets one of the prin- 
ciples of the musical system, as also t^f physics and jnoral.s, ibid. .35. 

' -—Opinion of some of them concerning thefiioul of the world, ibid, 
84. — Note on an expression of the Pythagoreans, ibid 173. 

Pytha (the) of Delphi ascended the tripod only ii month, ii. 345. 
Three priestesses officiated in turn, ii. 346. — Manner of preparing 
tliose who consulted the Pythia, ibid. 347. — Transports with which 
she was seizee, ibid. 349. — Knavery of the priests, ib, 

Pythians, augurs who attended the kings of Lacedaemon, iv. i5. 

Python of Byzantium, a celebrated orator, defends the cause of PSliiD 
agiinst the Athenians, vi. 207. 

R. 

Paces (horse And chariot) at the Olympic games, iii. 327^/^ ; 

Rciism ; excess in reason and virtiac almost as fatal as excess in ple£^ * 
stires, vi. 110 . 
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Herds, \iscs for which they were employed by the Greeks, iii, 45.3. 

Hetigion at Athens, ii. 593. — ^The national consisted almost wholly in 
externals, ibid. 342. — Crimes against religion, ibid. 317.— The ma-. 
gistrates punished with death those who spoke or wrote against the 
existence of the gods, ibid. 318. 

of the Spartans. See Chap. XLIX. iv. 183. 

ttcrenucs of the state among the Athenians, whence they arose, iv. 558. 
— ^'rhose assigned to the maintenance of the priests and temples, ii. 

:uo. 

Jinmnus. a town of Attica ; its situation, temple, and statue of Nemesis 

by I liidias, iv, 833. 

IU}a})s<)disfs ir;iversed Greece, and sang fragments of Homer and other 
ptx ts i, 98; ii. 382. 

Winiea. au island near Delos; the tombs of the Delians removed thither, 

\ i. lO. 

Homer the first of orators and poets, iv. 537. — -Art may gh*e 
to genius a more pleasing form, ihia. 258. — Greek authors who 
have giv(‘n j)recepts of eloquence, ibid. — Authors who have furnish-* 
ed examples of eloquence, ibid-— The Greek writers, during several 
eenturies, only wrote in verse, ibid, 260. — The style of the first 
w riters of prose was without ornament or harmony, ibid. — Corax, 
tl\r Syracusan, lirst, composed a trciitise on rhetoric, ibid. 231. — 
Protagoras first collected those propositions which are called common 
places, ibid. 262. — Among the Greeks, language was distinguished 
into three kinds, and orators into two classes, ibid 26 * 1 . — Gorgias 
th" orator, of I>eontiiini in Sicily, much applauded by the Athc- 
jiians, and oliiains from them succours for his country ibid. 267.— 
Coves lessons of rhetoric at Athens^ the highest praises lavished on 
liiin ; a siaiu(‘ erected to him at Delphi, ibid. 267, 2(i8. — Estimate 
of the merits of (iorgias and his disciples, ibid. 269. — Ptodicus of 
( eos piissessed a noble and simple eloquence, ibid. — We should not 
i6nu onr judgrnerttof the. sophists from the Dialogues of Plato, ibid, 
•70. — The abuse of eloquence occasioned a kind of divorce between 
j»lillosop]yv ind rhetoric, ibid. 27t* — ^^rhesetwo arts equally useful to 
iurm an excellent orator, ibid. 272. — ^Three kinds of eloquence ; the 
(i<;lib( rative, liu judiciary, and the demonstrative, ibid, 273. — Qua- 
necessary to the orator, ibid. 274. — o what the Rhetoricians, 
who preceded Aristotle, confined themselves, ibid 275. -Acute ob- 
servations, and important additions of Aristotle on this subject, ibid. 
276. — Propriety and perspicuity the two essential requisites to good 
language, ibid. 279. — In what propriety consists, ibid. — In what 
perspicuity, ibid. 280. — Prose should avoid the artificial cadence of 
poetry, ibid. 281. — The eloquence of the bar differs essentially from 
that of the rostrum, ibid. 283.— The orator ought not to suffer his 
language to run into metre ; he should avoid tne use of compound 
words borrowed from poetry, ibid. — Comparison, metanhor, hyper- 
bole, antithesis; to what Works those figures are suitable, ibi^ 284 
to 286.— Each figure should preserve an accurate and manifest simi- 
litude, ibid 286. — Expressions of Euripides, G^gia^*., and Plato, 
jusily condemned, ibid. — Note on an expression of the orator De- 
iv. 321. — Eloquence has every where assimiltited itself to the. 
character of the nation, iv. 287.— No particular orator to be taken 
as a model of style, but all in. general, jpid. 288. — ^Tastc which the 
Athenians in general displayed in judging of the works of genius,, 
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ibid. 289. — ^Yet they had among them bad writers and stupid admi- 
rers, ibid. — Subjection to a foreign power would enervate eloquence, 
and’|)hilosophy annihilate it, ibid. 29O. — l^hc fictions of %urative 
language necessary even to (defend the truth, ibid. — Man would no 
longer bear a just proportion to the rest of nature, could he attain to 
the perfection of which he imagines himself capable, ibid. 2()3. — A 
good work that which cannot have any thing, added to it, or the least 

thing taken from it, ibid- 295. Chants that have taken place 

in the orihography and pronunciation of the Greek language, ibid. 

Rhodes. Ode of Pindar in praise of the islatid of Rhodes, v. 408. — ' An- 
< lent name of that island, ibid. — State of, in the time of 1 lomer. ibid. 
409. — When the city of Rhodes was built, ibid. — Siiuatton i.nd 
magnificence of that city, ibid. 410. 

Rhodians, their industiy, commerce, .and colonies, v. 410. — Tiu-ir 

tirne, civil and criminal laws, ibid. 411. — Their character ami 
manners, ibid 413. — Account of those wlio have distinguished 
themselves in literature, ibid 414. 

Rhodope the courtezan, offering of, in the temple at Delplii, ii. 332. 

Rich Citizens, the reciprocal hatred between them and the |X)or, the in- 
curable defect of all the Grecian republics, iii. 287- vi. l 57. 

Riven and fountains, their origin, according to some philosoplicrs, v. 
104. 


S. 


Sacrifices usual at Athens, ih ,300. 

human, anciently very frequent, ii. 303.— Note on the ceasing, 

of those sdcrifices, iv, 515. 

Sages of Greece sometimes met together to communicate tluir dis- 
coveries and observations; their names, ’'I'halcs, Pittacus, Ria., C'ieo. 
bulus, Myson, Chio, Solos, and the elder Anacharsis, i. 21.'s 'KL 
— Some of their maxima, ii. 339* 

Salamis, isle of, in front of Eleusis, i. 317.— (VI cb rated naval baule 
fought there, ibid. 324, et seq. — Plan of that battle, Atlas, No 3. — 
Though Salamis'was contiguous to Attica, grain ripened sooner 
there, v. 321.— Superficies of that island in square stadia, ii. 

Samians, the, were very rich, industrious, active, and intelligent, . 45 . 3 . 
— Discovered the island of Tartessus^ ibid. 454, — After the death of 
Polycrates experienced every kind of tyranny, ibid. 401. 

Samos, the island of, description of, v. 446. — Temples, edifices, and pro- 
ductions of, ibid.— Aqueduct and mole of, ibid. 447. — Description 
of the temple of Juno, and statue of that goddess, ibid. See Juno. 
— Numerous statues with which the temple was surrounded, ibid. 
452.— The birth-place of Pythagoras, and of Rhoecus and Theodoras 
the sculptors, i-bid, 454. — -The Samian earth useful in .nerfichie ; 
vessels in great estimation made of it, ibid. — Note on the size of that 
island, ibid. 490. 

Sappho of Lesbos, entitled to a place in the first rank of lyric poets, ii. 
51.—— Some of her maxims, ibid. .53. — Her image stamped on ihe 
money of Mytilene, ibid. — Inspired the women of Lesbos with a 
taste for literature, ibid- 54. — ^Retires into Sicily, where a statue is 
erected to her after her death, ibid, 55.— Was enamoured of Phaon, 
by ^^’hoIn she was forsalccn ; sought a cure for her passion by taking 
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the leap of Leucata, and perished in the waves, ibid. — Eulogiurii of 
tier poetry, ii. 56. — ^Translation of some stanzas of one of her odes, 
li. 58.— Note on that ode, ibid. 466. 

Sardmia^ the island of, was in ]>art coiiquered by the Carthaginians, w ho 
forliad the inhabitants lb sow their lands, iv. 217. 

Sardes, the capital of Lydia, burnt by the lonians, i. 273 — ^Thc Athe- 
nians contributed to 'the taking of that city, ibid. 274. 

Sahjric Drama i in what it dift'ered from tragedy and comedy, v, 270. — 
JEschylus, Sojihocles and Euripides, Archens and Hegemon, suc- 
cec<lcd in t his kind of composition, ibid. 280. 

Safj/nf.’,, an excellent comic actor, obtains from Philip of iVlacedoii the 
llhcrtv of the two (laughters of Apollophanes, v. 428. 

School nl J'llea Ibiuuled by Xenophanes, iii. 69. — Parmenides, his dis- 
ci j)h', ga\e excellent laws to Elea, his native city, ibid. 

School of Ionia ; its founder, philoso]>hers it ha‘^ nroduced, iii. 65. 

School of Italy ; pliilosophcrs it has produced, iii. 66. — Why it diffiised 
more knowlcflge tlian that of Ionia, ibid. 6U. 

School of Mcyara, its founder, iii. 260 .- — Addicted biniself to an excess 
to the subtleties of incta]>bysics arid logic, ibid. 

Sclujtils of Pain liny;, iii. 2f) 1 . 

Sciences f>rought into Greece by lhale.v Pythagoras, and other Greeks 
who travelled into h.gypt and Asia, 3; 447. 

Sciiita', a (’or)js of chosen troops in the Lacedicmonian army, iv. 92 . 

Scopos, setilpior, i. 4-45. — Directed the building of the ternple of Minerva 
at 'IVgea, iv. 156. 

Sculpture ; reflections on the origin and progress of that art, iii. 268* 

Scyros, one of the Cyclades, the native place of the philosopher Phere- 
<’V(hcs, \ i. t'cj. >'■ 

ScijUrians, tin*, conquerors of the Persians, i. 272. — Repasts of, ii. S9(>. 
— 'I’hcir dexterity, li. 423. 

.SVa IPafcr, mixi d with wine, said to aid digestion, ii. d08. 

Senate A tliens instituted by Solon, i. 220. — Re-elected annually, as- 

scn»hle<l cvtTv day except on festivals and days considered as iinfor- 
luiiatc, ii. 21 i. — Note on the presidents of the senate, ibid. 4>U. 

of Laecfla-inon, instituted in iinitation of that of Crete, iv. 1i). — 

Its privileges anti funciions, ifeid. 20. — Election of the senators, ibid. 

21 . 

Srriplios, an island full of steep rnoontains, vi. 72. 

Strpents consecrated to iEscnIapius, iv. 185. — Tame ones kept by wo- 
men IVlla for their amusemeni, ibid. 186. 

Snvice, military, at Athens, ii. 153. 

Sheep in Attica were guarded by dogs and wrapped in skins, iv. 319. — 
i’he more they drink the more they fatten, ibid. — Salt causes them 
to give more milk, ibid. 320. 

Sheik ; why shells arc found in niountains, and petrified fish in quarries, 
V. 98. ^ . 

Shidd-Bearer, a subaltern ofiic'cr who, among the Athenians, always at- 
tended on the general, ii. J.50. 

Sicily i revolutions in that island under the reign of the younger Diony- 
sius, iv. 482- Hce. chapters XXXIIl. LX. LXI.LXllI. — Wars 
6f)i t^inrt the Athenians, i. 416. et seq.— Produced many learned 
and ingenious men, iii. 66. 

Sicyon, itsy^ritory very fertile and pleasant, tii. 28$.— The tombs there 
’with<)^p|||,city, ibid ^Tl\e festival celebrated there by torch light, 
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ibitl. — The ai ls floarished at Sicyon j a new school of painting 

founded there by Eupoixipus, ibid g<Jl. 
tSi/union, the sculptor, made the statue of Sappho, ii. 55. in note. 
iSilvn', what in Greece its proportion to gold at difierent times, iv, 227, 
^Simonides, a native of the island of Ceos, merited the esteem of kings, 
sages, and the great men of his time, vi. 54. — His prompt repartees, 
ibid. 55. — Both a poet and philosopher; bis writings abounded in 
the pathetic, ibid. 5(i. — Succinct view of bis philosophy, ibid, 58. — 
His principles and conduct sometimes reprehensible, ibid. 

Sipknos, one of the Cyclades, possessed ricn mines of gold and silver, 
which were destroyed by the sea, vi. 72. 

Siavn, a great number of them in Greece; were of two kinds ; a prin- 
cipal object of traffic, ii. 84. — ^'Fheir number exceeded that of the 
citizens, ibid. 85. — ^Their occupations ; punishments, &c. ibid. 86', 
87. — Slaves, of the Lacedaemonians. See Helots. — Slaves of the 
Thessalians, iii. 217. 

Sinindyrides, one of the richest and most voluptuous of the Sybarites, his 
effeminacy and ostentation, iii, 285. 

Smyrna destroyed by the LydianS; v. 392. — ^The inhabitants pretended 
that Homer composed his works in a grotto near their ciiy, ibid. 
Society at Athens, the members of which mutually assisted each other, 
ii. 2^2 . — Another which was employed in remarking and ridiculing 
absurdities, ii. 293. — Philip sends the latter a talent, iv. -136. — Ano- 
ther of literary men, and accomplished women, i. 4.52. 

Socrates. Names and professions of tlie father and motlier of Socrates, 
V. 160. — Refuses to obey the orders of the tyrants of his country, i. 
431. — Frequented the harangues and conversations of iht; pliiloso- 
phers and sophists, 161.*— Considered the knowledge of moral du- 
ties as the only one neces^ry to man, ibid. 162. — Mis principles, 
ibid.— Undertook to instruct men, and lead them to virtue by truth, 
ibid. 168. el seq. i. 410. — He attracted them by the? charms of his 
conversation, v. 170. — Expressions of iEschines on this subject; 
answer of Socrates, ibid. — His lessons only familiar conversations, 
ibid. 171- — His maxims, ibid. 172 — His disciples Alcibiacles and 
Critias, ibid. 173. — His character, manners, virtues, ibid. 174. — His 
genius ; what opinion we should form of it, ibid 178, 17C). — Preju- 
dice.s against Socrates, ibid. 183.— Several authors ridiculed him on 
the stage, ibid. 184. — Accused by Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon, ibid. 
186. — W hat was the principal cause of accusarion against him, ibid. 
190. — His tranquillity during the prosecution, ibid. 191. — His de- 
fence, ibid.. 196. — His sentence, ibid. 201.— Reives the sentence of 
death without emotion, ibid. — ^Returns with the same tranquillity to 
prison, ibid. — Remains in prison thirty days, conversing with his 
disciples, v. 202. — ^'Phey advise him to make his escape* ibid. 204.— 
He proves to them that this would be to act contrary to hn priaei- 
pies, ibid. — ^The keeper of the prison sheds tears when he inforni.s 
him it is time to drink the poison, ibid. 208. — He takes the cup and 
drinks without emotion, ibid. 209. — Exhorts his friends, Who burst 
into tears, to shew more ' firmness, ibid. 210. — Note on the regret 
which it is pretended the Athenians testified for having put him to 
death, ibid. 471.— His real opinions to be studied in Xenoplion 
rather tVian in Plato, iii. 300 — He directed philosophy to public 
utility, vi. 30.— The writings which have proceeded from his school 
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arc almost all in the form of dialogue, iil. dO. — Note on the irony 
of Socrates, v. 470. ’ »r 

Solnriy of Athens, the most illustrious of the sages of Greece, his descent, 

i. 2 16. — To great talents added a genius for poetry, ibid. — Undertook 
to write a poem on the wars of the Athenians with the inhabitants 
of the Island of Atlantis, ibid. — For what he may be censured, i. 
2 ) 7. — His courage and constancy, ibid. — He publishes his laws, ibid. 

— Induces the people to sw’car to observe them during his ah- 
sener, and travels into Egypt and Crete, ibid. '241. — His laws revered 
in (i!cc( c and Italy, ibid. 239. — First deposited in the citadel, after- 
wards removed to the Prytaheuin, ibid. 240. — In his lime a surpris- 
infi r< volution took place in the minds of men ; in that age may l>e 
placed the birth of philosophy, histor\% tragedy, and comedy, iii. 61. 
Sve H wva ov Solon, 1'ribunals, J^knatk, LycurctUS. 

tlic Atitenians had several kinds of, as bacchanalian, military, 
k.c. ii. i 16 ; vi. 1/6. 

\Ur\v ciiaracrcr, i\. 265. — Wc should not judge of then) from 
the Dialogues of Plato, ibid. 270. 

Sophoilrs, tin (clcbrated dramatic poet, i. 410. — Birth of, v. 24?. — At 
tvvctity- citJjhi year? ul age became the competitor of /Eschylus, and 
c»btainc<l the cr<;vvii, ibid. 24‘L — At the age ofeighty, being charged 
by his on with being incapable of conducting his allairs, he read, as 
Ids dcfctic'', his tragedy of Qj^dipus at Colouus, which he had just 
tinisiud, d)id. 218. — C/haraclers of his heroes, ibid. 256. — His siipe- 
riniiiv in the* eonducl of his pieces, ibid. 261.— M as ranktd, I v 
Arijiopliancs before, Euripides, ibid. 254, — Sketch Of his Antigone, 

ii. 170. — Note on the. number of his pieces, v. 476. » 

■M.rctrcssrs of Tht!ssaly, iii. 207- — Tlieir magical operations, ibid. 208. — 

(’ereiiujiiics by which they pretended to call up the dead, ibid. 212. 
— Other sorceresses in dillerent countries of Greece, iii. 400, ct seep 
a celebrated athleta, iii, 344. 

S}Ui oj i he fhyrld^ iv. 445< 

'parhu or Lacvd(vm(my had neither citadel nor walls, iii. 4'i3. — M as 
composed r»f five towns separated from each other, and each oc- 
cupied by one of the five tribes, ibid. — Note on the number of tlu- 
«iiiK*s, ii«, U>7. — Note, on the plan of Ivacedaunon, ibid. 466. — ^^Pem- 
{•Ics and statues of the forum, ibid. 423. — On tlie highest of the 
eminences stood the temple of Mi nei-va, built of brass, ibid. 424. — 
Halls, piuticos, hippodromus, platanistas, ibid. 426. — The houses 
were small, and rudely built, the tombs without ornament, and mar- 
ked no distinction between the citizens, ibid. iv. 61. — city 
almost entirely destroyed by a dreatlful earthquake ; implored the 
succour of the Atheiuans against its revolted slaves, i. 363. 

Spartans, and Laccdamiomans ; wc join them together because the 
ancients frequcntlv confounded them the former were the inhabi- 
tants of the capital, the latter of the country, iii, 428. — To take the 
name of Spartan, it was necessary to be born of a father and mother 
both Spartans; privileges annexed to that title, ibid. 429. — The 
Spartans more protected by the government than the mere J^aceda*- 
monians, 430. — Governincnl and laws of the Spartans. Sec Go- 
vernment. — Their religion and festivals, iv. U>5 — ^'Fhcir education. 
See Education. — Military service of the Spartans, iv. 91.--TIicir 
manners and customs, ibkl. 5(). — At the age of twenty years they let 
their hair and beards grow, ibid.— Their dress simple and coarse. 
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ibiil. 61. — Their diet simple jind sparing, ibid. — Their bl tck broth, 
ibid. 6 ^. — ^Though thev had several sorts of wine, thcjMvcver were in 
foxicated, ibid. 63.-^l"heir jiublic repasts, ibid. — ^The.y did not cul- 
tivate the fences, iv. 60. — Their taste for that music which indies 
to yiirtuc, ibid. 67. — ^Their aversion for rhetoric, ibid. — ^Thcir elo- 
quence simple ; they cxpressetl thcuiselvcs with energy and precision, 
inid. 68. — J'hc arts of luxury were forbidden to them, ibid. 78. — 
Lcsches, bulls in which they met to converse, ibid. 74 . — The 
women of Sparta tall, strong, healthy, and very handsoroe, ibid. 70. 
-—Were the best nurses in Greece, iu 419. — Dress of the women and 
gills, iv. 76.-— The Lacedaemonian women might not labour, iii, 431. 
Their educaiiom See Education. — Why the girls wont half na- 
ked, ibid 77.— The girls went with their faces uncovered, the mar- 
ried women veiled, ihi<l. 78. — Exalted idea which they entertained 
of honour and liberty, ibid.— Their manners afterward were corrupt- 
ed, ibid. 183 — .4t what age they married at Lacedasmon, ibid. 56. — 
Note on the same subject, ibid. fiOf. — Note on the choice of a wlic, 
ibid. 

Laccdofmoniam, properly so called, their origin*, iii. 205.-Formed a (‘on- 
fcderaiion, at the head of which were the Spartans, iii. *130. — "Tiioir 
assembly always held at Sparta, ibid.-Thcy hated the Spartans, il)i(L 
Had not the same education as the latter, ibid. 431- — Unilcrl wiih 
them in the capital; were long acknowledged as chiefs of the Pelo- 
ponnesian league, i. 385. — Reproachful harangue made to them by 
the ambassador of Corinth, ibid. — Their wars against the M«.*s 
senians and the neighbouring people, iii. 376. —How jnsulied, 
ibid. 413. 

Sperthiast the Spartan, devotes himself to death for his couiilrv, i. 
294 . 

Sphinx, SL natural daughter of Laius, associated with a band of robbers, 
detained travellers by artful questions, and led them astray amongst 
the windings of Mount Phicion to deliver them into the hands 
of her companions, i. 135 

Stadium of Olympia described, iii. 321. 

.. — —of Delphi, ii- 344. 

Stadia (Olympian) reduced to Romapi miles and French (and English) 
measures, vi. — ^'Tables XII. and Xlll. 

Stag, duration of its life, iv. 139, 

Sthenelaidas, his harangue to the assembly of the Lacedaemonians, i, 

Stmks held in great respect in 'Thessaly, which country they had cleared 
of the serpents that infested it, iii. 220. 

Stfategi, or generals of the Athenians, ii. 142, — Were ten in nuin- 
• her, and anciently commanded the army ^ch one day ; after- 
wards one only commanded, and. the others remained at Athens, ij. 
144. . 

Shatanicus, a player on the cithara, v. STP*-— His character; his repar- 
tees, ibid. 380. 

Style, rules and observations concerning, iv. 277. — ^Different species of 
style, according to grammisirians, ibid. 282.— The diction ought to 
vary according to circumsitonces, ibid. 279. — ^What authors the mo- 
dels of style among the Atfenians, ibid. 280. 

Stympkalus, a mountain, town, river, and lake, of Arcadia, iv. 147 

Styx, a river in Arcadia ; fabulous traditions concerning, iv. 140, 
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Succcsaiom rcguUi^i by Solon, i. 234. 

S?dciclCf law of Solon respecting, i. 229. 

Suttium, a promontory of Attica, on which stnod a beautiful temple detH- 
cated to Minerva, iv. 3 tu. See Atlas, No. 35- 

Sma, one of the capitals of Persia, v. 413. 

Si/fis^rus the Spahan, his speech to (ielon king of Syracuse; answer oi 
(jclon, i. 2^6, 297. 

a town of Thessaly near Mount Ossa, one of the pleasantest 
places in (ireece, iii. 2Si. 

S-rraensu besciged by the Athenians, i. 422. 


Tachn, king of Egypt, refuses Agcsilaiis, who bad brought him o( - 
conrs, the cominaiiJ ot'thc army, ii. 3CC). 

’/a narnsy a town and j)ort of Laconia, iii. 4()o. — Its temple of Neptune ; 
its cavern, ibid. — Relation of apparilkms ; cause of panic terrors, 
ibid. l iO, ct. seq. 

Talccrus the Spartan, his answer to au cimssary of Philip of Macedoii. 

iv. \na. 

Tanuffray a town of Boeotia; the houses there ornamented wnih en- 
caublie ))aintings, iii. 164, — Its inhabitunts hospitable, faithful, atten- 
tive to agricnllare, and passionately fond of cock-figining, ibid. 165. 

TartarifSy the abode of the wicked, according to the religion of the 
GlTi:k>, i. Ih9. 

Taxiurch, or general otlicer at Athens ; his functions, ii. 142. 

7Vgfv/, one ol tiic principle cities of PelojKmriesas ; the Inhabitants dis- 
tingifKdiC'l themselves at the battle of Plaitea, and iu their wars 
against the Mantineans and the Laeedannonians, iv. 155, — At Tegea 
Wil l a supevl) temple of Minerva, built by Sco]>ts, 150. 

TelcsiHa, an Argive, who rendered her country illustrious by her writings, 
and saved it by her courage, iv. lO-l. 

a celcbnitcd actor, the contemporary of JEschylns, v. 245. 

Toiiouiity a descendant of Hercules, had Argolis allolted to him. i. 

171. 

TvmpCy a delighltul valley between Mount Olympus and Mount Ossa, 
iii. 251 . 

2\'m}dr ol' riicscns at Athens, ii. 18.3. Sec the plan, elevation, and view 
of the Temple of Theseus, Atlas No. 16 and 17.) 

Icmjdcs* Remarks on the temples of Greece, ii. 191. — Notes on the in- 
terior columns of the temples ii. 477, 478. — Note on the manner of 
lighting them, ibid. 480. — Revenues assigned to them, ibid 
.310. 

7\nosy one of the Cyclades to the north-west of Delos, fertile, and water- 
ed hy pleasant fountains, vi. 'lQ. 

/’.m, a city of Ionia, the birLh-placc of Anacreon, v. 3O8. 

Ihibuzus, satrap of Ionia, ii. 12. 

Tapanchry the musician, was several times victor at the games of Greece ; 
brought to perfection the lyre and poetry, ii. 51. 

Tliakst of Miletus, one of tlie sages of Greece, i, 21.5. — His birth, his 
knowdedgo, his answers relative to marriage, and other laconic replies . 
iii. 62.:7^®5ft?ider of the school of Ionia, ixi. 68. 

Thaumaa%lpi,:^M, of'rhessaly, its heautitul situation, iii. 213. 

f 'heagvim m ®|lsos, a celebrated atlileta, ii. 127* 

'Juxtno, the prilStess, her answer when commanded to pronounce im- 
precations agiinst Alcibiades, ii. 324. 
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Theatre of Athens, at first built of wood /afterwards with stone, v. 28'^. — 
Concise description of its parts, ii. I(j7. — See the plan of tlie theatre. 
Atlas No. 30. — Was not covered; shv, proscenium dividcfl into two 
parts, ibid. — Would contain thirty thousand persons, ii. 159. — 
mult with which the. spectators look their places, ibid. 157. — The 
pit remained empty, and why, v. 282, — Competitions of poetry, 
music, and daucin^L!; there; a tragedy of Euripides had been followed 
in the same day Ijy an exhibition of puppets, ibid. 28.'t — Note, on the 
vases of the theatres, ibid. JBl. — ^The stage cmbtdlislied with scenery 
and decorations uia logons to the subject, ibid. dOl. — 'riie. spectacle 
divers' Tied in the course of the piece. — ^Tiie rejircsentation of pieces 
required a great number of machines, ibid. iUO — 'The managers of 
theatrical exhibitions at brst required no noin the. spectators ; 

afterwards they paid a drachma each. Peru s reduced the price ; 
and 10 gain the favem r "the poorer class of people, canseo Uvo oboVv 
to he distributed to c..c}i of them ; one to pay for their seals, and the 
other to purchase what they might want, ibid, .811. — Theatre of Hae- 
chus, ii. -IKt). — History of the Grecian Theatre, origin and progress ot 
the dratiiatie an, n . 2C.U. — Festivals at wiiicli the pieces were repre- 
sented, ibid. 288. — In whal manner the compeiitiou of vbe \iieeeii 
was regulated, ibid. 2<31. — ^^I'o whom tlicy wa re |)i( senn d, and wiio 
were the judges, ibid. 28.5. — Note on the number of Imged'u s of 
iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, ibid. 47G.' — 'rhe greal(‘st jiuels 
sometimes acted a part in their pieces, ih, 29B. — Two sorts of actors; 
the one who Ibllo'ved the thread of llie action, and the oilier com;- 
posing the chorus, ibid. 2^’»7. — \yonieii did not appear on the stage ; 
tlieir parts were performed by men, ibid. .808. — Habits and yyiiibo!.s 
which the actors sometimes wore, ibid, ,800 — Why they won- niasks 
ibid. — Note on the masks, ibid, 482. — The chorus eoiisistotl of tirieeu 
‘ persons in tragedy, and twenty-four in comeily, ibid. 21U). — What 
were the functions of the chorus, ibid 289. — What part of a tragedy 
was declaimed, and what sung, ibid. 292. — Note on the singing anil 
declamation of tragedy, ibid. 177. — In singing, the voice was accom- 
panied by the flute ; in declaiming, supported by the lyre, ibid. 298. — 
What kinds of music were banished the theatre, ibid. 294. — ^"J'wo 
kind of dances on tlie stage ; that properly so called, aiid that which 
regulated the motions and different inflections of the body, ibid. — In 
what the Greek tragedy resembled the French opera, and in what it 
dift’ered from it, ibid. 310. 

Tkelans, tlieir character and manners, iii. 196*. — ^Their sacred battalion, 
consisting of three hundred young w arriors; ibid. 197. — ^Thcir laws, 
ibid. 183. 

Thehcy the whfe of Alexander, king of Pherte, iii. 226. — Conspires 
against her husband, and causes him to be assassinate4, ibid. 
227. 

Thehes the capital of Boeotia, consecrated to Bacchus, i. 132. — Its wars 
against Lacedaemon, ii. 13. et scq. — Description of that city, its 
monuments, its eovernmerit, iii. 188. ct seq.— Note on its circumfe- 
rence, ib. 4.59.^Note on the number of its inhabitants, ib. — A vt ry 
pleasant place of abode in summer, but almost insupportable in ^vin- 
ter, ibid. 196. 

Themistodes, the Athenian seneral, i. 279. — Commanded the centre of 
the Athenian army at Marathon, i. 282. — Flattered the people, and 
procured the banishment of Aristides, ibid 287. — inspired the Greeks 
with courage to oppose Xerxes, ibid, 299. — Engages the Athenians 
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mi ho^rd ihm ship% ibid, r 15.-^Dcfcats the Persians at Salami 
tbtci V>7.«-Uecc4vo ateal honovtrs at Sparta, ib\d. 331 . — And 
al^ at tbe Olympic V\u 337.— Renders \Vimse\f odi(ms to ibe 

aUi« .md LamiaeoiouUos, u 351) — U l>an»s\u't\, rcuvcs io Pdo- 
afterward to VVrda, ihUl 3G0,— VWs <\eavV\/\b\c\, 301.— 
Histamb, tu 175.— Hcfttcuons on the characier of Themistocles ibid 

■' M, ctseq, * 

king of the ^rcdxmmnians, liniita hh authority by the in- 
stiluiion oftiic cjihori, in I J. 

the diwj-iple of JKWit^, dedicates his talents to history, v. 143.— 

11 charjckr vanity, ibid. 146, 

‘rheorier, solemn dcpiUatiotis from the cities of Greece to festivals o/ 
Dclp'ai, ‘\i 313. 

of I'cmpe, hi. '.’35, 

of Olympia, ibid. 331 . 

of Delos, vi. 79- 

Thci'mopyhv, description of that pass, i. 303, ct seq. — Bailie fought there 
iWid. 30? , 310. — Eminence to which the companions of Leonidas re- 
lived, ill. C?00 — Alomuncnts which were erected there by order of 
the Ainphietyons, ibid. 201. 

Thntniis^ a city in which the assembly of the iEtolians was held, iii. 

Tkc6vns king of Athens, his achievements, i. et seq. — Ascends the 
th.ronr, asr-igns limits to his authority, changes the govern- 

incnl of Athens, and renders it democratic, ibid. V16, M?. 

Pursues fal?.':' glory ; may he considered as a hero, a. king and an ad- 
A'cnturcr ; honruirs which w'cre paid to him after liis death, ibid. 140, 
i; 4 . — Mis UMTiplo. Sec TivMpjuk. — H is festivals, iii. 3}). 
Thoniojjhoriay festivals in honour of Ceres and riov'r])ine, ii. 

llirsjiiii'y in R*motia, inonuincnts which were seen among the ruins of 
tlun city, iii. 160. 

Tiir./pib 1 he poet, from what he conceived ihculea oflns tragedies, v. 233. 
cl r.cq. 

Thes.^f'Jhhis (the) their government, iii. 21.“). — Their forces, ibid. 916. — 
M’he first who managed horses widi the hit, ibid. 21f). — Had many 
skives, which they trallickcd in wlih other nations, ibid. 917. — Their 
conduct, their character, ibid. iii. 218. — rheir bad education, Ibid. ^ — 
Their fondness for dancing, ibid. IMO. — Tlieir regard for storks, ib. 
ncK) — ('i,*lebrat.cd a festival in memory of the earthquake W’hich gave 
a passage to the waters of the Peneus, ami discovered the beautiful 
p!.*in of Larissa, iii. ,3,Q- — Implored the assistance of Philip of AJace- 
don, against their tyrants, ibid. 22(j. 

> W-,ssali/t description of that province, iii 903. — the country of he- 
roes, and the scene of the greatest achievements, ibid. 915. — Nations 
which derived their origin from that country ; peemie who inhabited 
it at the time of the ! ravels of Anacharsis, ibid.— Productions of the 
country, ibid. .916. — Famous for its sorceresses, especially those at 
Hypata, ibid. 907. 

Thoncos, a strong maritime town in Attica, iv. 336. 

Thrasibulm restores liberty to Athens, i. 433. 

Thucydides, the historian, i. 403. — Proposes to rival Herodotus, ibid. 
/j^O. — th^lnijjfeory of the Peloponnesian war, v. 133. — Wh Ich 
wfeiis coritinbcd'ipfcn ibid. 140. — Remarks on that histone 

ibid. 139 5 iv. 118. — -On his style, iii. 433. 
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I'mukon, born at C<?rinth ; his jjreat qualities, if. 137.— -In battle 
Jk* Yik of hib brotficr Tiiitophne^, ibid thi^ brotlu% in 

(itspite o/‘ li/; reuiOusirapcib, rendering himself the tyrant of his 

CGiJufry, he consents that he shall be put to death, ihklfl:S9. Goes 

to iiui MKrour oi the Syracusans, v, d^. — Lanr/s in Italy, ami after- 

vviirU,. Hi Siciiv, iji despite of the Hvet or the Carthaginians, ibicL 

iiavini; oonipulled Dioii) sins the younger to surrender at discretion, 
lie recalls the Syracusans, and resfores tiber*’ o Sicily, ibid. Gg . — 

He revises the !:*u's of Syracuse, ibid, 69. — Me re-establishes happi- 
ness and union in Siciiv, ibid. — He returns to the condition ofa pri- 
vate individual, and is universally loved and revered hy the 
Syracusans, ibid. — I'hey lament his death, honour him with 
a magnificent funeral, and annually celebrate his memory, ibid. 

Timon, the misanthrope, accused of Iiaving haled all mankind ; defence 
ot'him, V. 431. — What he said to Alcibiades, i. 415 j v, 431. 

Tmotheus, the Athenian general, ii. 11 1 . — Gained great victories, and 
added seventy dive towns to the republic, iv. 370. — Unjustly con- 
demned, retires to Chwlcis in Euboea, ibid. — His pleasantry on 
Chares, who had been the cause of his disgrace, ibid. 377, — His 
character, his abilities, ibid. 

I’i/i/na, a city of Argolis; its walls, constructed of enormous blocks of 
stone, said to have been built by the Cyclops, iv. 173. — Its inhabi- 
tants addicted to jesting and lauglUer on every occcasioii, ibid. 

'i7o. 

Tiiana, a town near Sicyon, iii. 192- 

To/midai ravages the coasts of Peloponnesus, i. 300. 

Tombs ; the most ancient were arilticial mounts, which were succeeded 
in Egyi>t by tile Pyramids, iv. I'jl. See Sicyon. 

Torch-race in the Panalheiiaja, ii. ,>31. 

Trufredy, origin and jirogixss of, among the Greeks, v. 233. — Its ohject 
to excite terror and j/ity, which is eflccted by imitating an action 
which is serious, entire, and of a certain extaji, ibid. 310. — 
action should be coinproniised within that space of time vvliich 

ela[)scs between the rising and setting of the sun, ibid. 3 It). 

The parts of tragedy relative to its extent j as the prologue or 
exposition, the episode or complication, the exode or developement, 
the interlude or interval between the acts, 287. — Integral parts of 
the drama : the fable, manners, diction, sentiments and rr us’c, ibid. 

— The action is exhibited in a series of scenes separated h f inter- 
ludes j the number of which is left to the choice of the poet, ibid. 

288. — The theatrical interest depends especially on the fable, or 
constitution of the subject, ibid. 319, — Probability ought to be pre- 
served through all the parts of the drama, ibid. 322. — The principal 
hero ought not to be a villain, ibid. 328. — But his misfortunes should 
in some degree originate in his own misconduct, ibid. 329. — Remarks 
on the pieces in which the hero is culpable in desjiitc of himselb 
ibid. 331.-~ReflecUon on the doctrine of fatality, {ibid. 332. — ^Iri 
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many ]>icccs of the ancient theatre this doctrine had no influence on 
the misfortunes of the principal perf.onage, nor bn the progre^s of 
the action^ ibid. — Variety In the fable, which may be simple or 
com])lex ; the latter preferable, ibid. P:;9. — Variety in th.e incident'; 
which excite terror or pity, ibid. — Variety in the discoveries; the 
most beautiflil of whirh ac those that arise oiii of the action itself, 
and produce a sudden re' ’■■lion in the condiiior^ of th? persons of 
the drama, ibid. 342. — Variety in the characters; of which those 
that arc wo^i frequently brought on the stage will admit of innumer- 
able gradations and varieties, ibid. 343; — Variety in the catastrophe ; 
some of' 'viiicij ere happy, others disastrous; while theic are others 
in which, by a dcuhle revolution, both the virtuous and the wicked 
cxpn io’U'c a change of fortune. The first of these endings seems 
voly suiiahle lo c inedy, and the second most proper for tragcrly. 
Some authors gi'e the preference to the third, ibid. 344,343. — 
Arnona tiie (irceks, tragedy was less directed to the investigation of 
the passiiTj", than lo display their eflects. They considered it merely 
as the n c'i;d ol' an action proper to excise terror and pity ; and many 
of thei: pii f-es concluded with these word.s of the chorus : Thus 
ends ihi^ ;uheuiiiic,” ibid. 348. — Emotions too harsh and ])ainfnl 
r.ot !o hv cxchcd, nor the stage stained with blood, ibid. .393, 

— NoU' on the place of the ;-ccne in which Ajax killed himself, v, 
483. — In tragedy the manners of the personages slioiild be proper, 
resemhlir.g, uodortr;, and sni»?blc to the age and dignity of the cha- 
racter, tht (.lunigdils l)eautiful,the sciitiinents e.icvatedi, ih. 33 1 .— W hat 
the style suit '.hie Jo tragedy, ihid. — Insipid plc;o-uunes, puns, 
fais<‘ el} UiC’ogies, and indecent iniages, to he found in the finest 
pieces of ne (ireclau tlu.atrc,, ibid. S.*}." 

y jblie, at Alliens, n. 101.-— At Delphi, il id. 339 

7r(as!m . f the kings (>:' Persia, i. 963. — Nnm on that sul)iect, ibid, 
433- 

TrCJKl'lcri at Sparta, ivho, iv. 103. 

Trivimais of »ushe at Atlicr.s regulated by Solon, i. '223. — ^'Ehere wore 
ten principal, in all of 'vhich one or more archons presided, il. 244. 
— ^Th4y [m.iliy dctoviiiined those cinses winch had i.een tried 1 y the 
senate <;r the a.ssend ly of the people, iuid. 23i. — Tire judges of 
wldeh tney v ere composed were in number about six thousand, 
who were iv *uially chosen by lot. yualifieations which were re- 
quirt d of them. 'Ihcy received from the public treasury three oboli 
(9 sols, or47itl.) at every sitting, ibid. 246. — Inferior judges annually 
went the e.rcuit tlirough the towns of Attica, where they held their 
assizes and referred certain causes to arbitrators, ibid. 247. — See the 
Table of I nbunala and Magistrates of Athens, vol. vi. 

Trierarchf or captains of ships at Athen.s, iv. 175. 

Tripods of bronze, the reward of the victors in the competitions of poetry 
and music, iii. 171. — Others employed in the worship of the gods, 
ibid. 181. 

Troeztn in Argolls; rnonnmenls in that city, iv. 176. — Its situation , 
Uie air of it imwholsoine ; its wine in little estimation ; its water of 
a bad quality, ibid. 177. ^ ' 

Trp<^.v, levy of, how made at Athens, ii. 142. — ^Exercise of them, ii. 
159. Note the nunjber of troops which Leonidas commanded at 
Thermopylae, i. 459. 

Trophomis, cave aad oracle of, iii. 173 . — Note on tJre secret issues ot 
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the cave, ibid, — -Ceremonies pvaclisetl when the oracle was 

consul ted, ibid. 175- 

froi/y kiiiL';doiii and war of, i ; ii. 4 1. — PictLire of Polygnotus re- 
presenting the war of lVr)V, ii. 355. 

'Vydm$t son of Oeneus, one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes, i. 

Tyytdarus, King of Sparta, father of Castor and Pollux, i. 141, 

Tyrant. Ty ranny. .See Govkrnmrnt. 

TyrtaaLSy the poet, animates the Lacedaemonians to battle by his verses, 

iii. 384. 

V- 

Tcisc slioiild not be achnitted into prose, iv. 281. 

Victimsy bow shared in the sacrifices, ii- 303. — When first hnmolatcd, 
vi, 8- 

Victorics of the Creeks over the Persians; efu cts which they produced 
on the LacedLCinonians and Athenians, i. .1.34. — Ruined the ancient 
coiistitulion of Athens, ibid, 257- — ^'ritoseof Marathon, Sala?iiis, and 
Plataia, rendered the Athenians insolent, ibid. 2fi(). 

original signification of that word, vi. 180. — Whicli the ]>rinci- 
pal virtues, ibid. 187. — Every virtue, according to Socrates, is.scienc<% 
every vice an error, v. l67. — Aristotle places each virtue between 
r.wo extreme vices, ii. 448. — Note on tltat subject, ibid. 511. 

Undiratandingy the simple perception of the soul, ii. 465- — Note on 
the word A'o.;?, iii. .510. 

» W. 

ff^ar of the Greeks against *1 «ji^Iled the Median 

war, i. 201, et seq. — I^eloponnesian war, i. 374, et scq. See Pelo- 
roNNE.su s. — So(‘ial war, beginning of it, ii.., 369»'-^Concluston of', 

iv. 375, 370. — Sacred war in the time of Phffip of Macedon, ibid. 
379 . — ^Wars of Messenia, See Messenia. 

JVnter (lustral) how prepared ; use of, ii. 806. 

Weight. Why bodies differ in weight, v. 100. 

Wheat of Attica less nutritive than that of Boeotia, iv. 320. 

Wines, different in Greece ; their qualities, ii. 407, & seq. 

Wisdom. Among the Greek philosophers, some gave that name to the 
study of eternal truths, and others to the knowledge of that good 
which is suitable to man. In the former sense it consists only in 
contenij)lation ; in tlie latter it is entirely practical, and has an in- 
fluence on our happiness, v. 

Witnesses at Athens gave their depositions aloud, ii. 262. 

Women at Athens might demancf a. divorce, ii. 283, — Neglected ortho- 
graphy, iv. 295. — Preferred tragedy to comedy, v. 370. 

Word, watch, given to the Athenian troops, ii. 162. 

Worlds, a plurality of, according to Petron of Himera Lvftteurs, iii. 
101 . 

Wrestling, exercise of, at the Olympic games, iii. 339. 

Writing, the art of, brought into Boeotia by Cadmus, i. 37.— SiiH- 
stanccs which were written on, iii. 60 . — ^W^ritten bills stuck upovAr 
the doors of houses at Athens, to give notice that they were to f|»c 
let or sold, ii. 287. 

X. 

m 

XantUppus the Athenian, defeats the Persians at Mycale, i. 553. 

Xanthus of Lydia, the liistorian, v. 135. 

Xcnocrates, a disciple of Plato, ii. 100. 
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Xenopfmjies, ionndor of the Elcan scliool, had Parmenides for his di 
ciple, iii. G9, — His opinion ctmceming the eternity of the world, iii. 
03. 

Xenophon of Athens, the disciple of Socrates, wrote the history of the 
Peloponnesian war, i. 403. — Enters as a volunteer in the army of 
the younger Cyrus; and, after the death of that prince, conducts 
with i&ome other oflicers the famous retreat of the ten thousand, li. 
13^, — Some time after his return, being banished by the Athenians, 
he retires to Scillus, ibid —-Removes to Corinth, and returns to 
Scillus, iv. His occupations in his retirement, iii. 353. — Cha- 

racter of his style, li. 433. — he sentiments of Socrates should he 
studied in his writings rather than in those of Plato, iii. 3G0. — His 
military eejuipment, ii. 391. — Compared with Herodotus and 
Thucydides, v. 140. 

Xerxrs, king of Persia, i. 287* — Forms the design of conqueting Greece., 
ibid. 288. — I'hrows two bridges over the Hellespont, ibid. 289. 

Lays waste Attica; plunders and burns Athens, i. 318. Repas- 

scs the Hellespont in a boat, ibid. 332. 

¥. 

Years, solar and lunar; their length determined by Meton, iii. lie>. 

Z. 

Zalcucus, legislator of the Locrians in Italy. See Laws. 

Zande^ the ancient name of Messina in Sicily, Note, iii. 465. 

Zeno, tiic »•’ ’’ysopher of the Elean school, cives lessons to Pericles and 
the Atheniai»u, : ; 10. into a conspiracy against the 

tyrant who had enslaved his country, and dies with "fortitude, iii. 
69. — ^Denied motion, ibid. 95. 

of lieraclea, a celebrated painter, i. 440, 443. — His Penelope, 
ibid. 414. — His Cupid in a temple cf Venusat Amc n. 201. — 
His Helen in one of the porticos of tliei city, ibid. 178. 

Zones, Pythagoras and Thales divided the heavens into five zones, and 
Parmenides divided the earth in ti)'^ same manner, iii. 124. 

Zopyrus j his zealous friendship for Darius, i. 262. 


THF END. 


ffinted by 'JV 

XoWa Straet, Cheapudt, 






